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PESTALOZZrS PREFACE, 

To the first edition of his Book. 



X HIS work is an humble attempt at imparting to 
the Common people, certain important truths, in 
a manner calculated to operate beneficially on 
their hearts and minds. 

I have endeavoured to ground it upon the most 
strict imitation and simple representation of Na- 
ture. — Throughout the whole of this narrative, 
the contents of which, (during the course of an 
active life) I have for the most part, myself witness- 
ed , I have not even once ventured to add my own 
opinion, in contradiction to what I have experience* 
ed and rest perfectly convinced that , generally 
speaking , the common people are endowed with 
strong feeling, sound reason, solid judgement and 
acute penetration. -^ 

It will however be seen in this Book, whether 
my observations be correct or not. 

My present work, I feel persuaded, will meet 
with the approbation of all those, who have daily 
before their eyes the scenes, which I have endea- 
voured to pourtray. 

If however these scenes, be not natural — but 
merely the toy of my own imagination, then^ will 
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I take no part in the disputes of men, who discuss 
different opinions. It is my wish to treat of that 
only which is capable of rendering my fellow- 
creatures good and pious, faithful and honest, 
instilling into their hearts, the Love of God and 
the Love of their neighbour, and giving such 
advice, which (if followed) cannot fail of intro- 
ducing peace and happiness into their houses. 
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SENTIMENS Respecting this work of 
Pestalozzis^ by a Divine of the Church of 
England. 

€ L/f the benevolent Pestalozzi's work, a Leonard 
and Gertrude » I entertain a very high opinion. — 
I think it one of the best tales ever witten — the 
moral is excellent and the picture it exhibits so 
true to Nature, that every heart must feel it. — I 
do assure you, I have often been moved to 
tears by the artless and simple pathos of its reci- 
tals. But I ought to tell you, that I have a parti- 
cular reason for being so affected. The character of 
Gertrude comes up so nearly to what my own 
Mother was, that I acknowledge a likeness in 
every thing she says and does. 

Whatever virtue or Religion I posses , is ( under 
Providence ) chiefly owing to the early instruc- 
tion given to me , by my Mother. She was indeed 
a real Gertrude^ and brought up her family on 
Gertrude's principles — and hence it is , that by a 
misjudging World I am generally considered , so 
odd a man! When my Friends, tell me, that the 
world, thinks me odd, . . . . • I ask , in what res- 
pects? for, I eat, drink, converse and live, like 
other people! only — I do not « follow a multitude 
to do evil. » My Mother taught me the true secret 
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of human life and happiness. — The principles of 
Gertrude, I received from my Mother and with my 
Mother's milk. 

These have been the guide-post of my life, and 
this director I shall ever follow, feeling convinced, 
it will be sure to terminate in Everlasting Glory. 

You see then the reason, why I set a more than 
ordinary value on this excellent work of good , old 
Pestalozzi and although the world will not perhaps 
view it with my eyes , yet still, the pictures of hu- 
man life and action, which it exhibits , are so true 
to Nature and worked up. with such inimitable art, 
that I think, it cannot fail of finding a favorable 
reception , even from a prejudiced public. » 

Extract from a letter to the Translator , by an 
amiable worthy and learned Divine of the Church 
of England. 



I. 



The Translator begs leaTe to acquaint the Public , tbat the 
remaining three yolnmes of « Leonard and Gertrude ^ are at this 
moment ready for the Press* — Should she therefore be so for- 
tunate on the present occasion, as to obtain their approbation i 
she will lose no time in presenting fhem to their notice To 
which she takes the Liberty of adding a Word in her own behalf* 
After haTii\gfor nearly three years combatted, God helpings 
with all the agreeable attendants on Penury ; alone, unknown ^ 
in a foreign Land , in order to translate these four vols , shci 
humbly hopes the reading of this her imperfect translation 
may be of some use to others, — and sensibly feels that the 
•ale of it, will be of every use to herself. 

MouRirEX , 
Montagne de Saleve, en Savoy e, 

July 9 x82ii« 
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LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. 



C H A P T E R I» 

id go6d hearted ntdn a>ho nei^erthetess maX:es hi^ 
W\fe and children dtownrigtu miserable. 



i^^Milk 



X H£R£ lives in ^onnal a inasoh^ his name is 
Leonard, and his wife is named Gertrude. This 
Inan has seven childreu and has em[)joyment 
enough for their support. -^ But formerly he 
had the weakness to suffei* himself to be fre- 
fjuently enticed to the public house and when 
settled there he would behave like a madmaUi — - 
There are also in our (i) village a set of cunning 
Crafty fellows whose sole employ and means bt 
subsistence are ^ to lie in wait for honest and 
simple men aiid t6 seize every opportunity of fil- 
ching the money out of their pockets. 'These meii 
\vere acquainted with hotiest Leonard iind often ^ 
tempting him when intoxicated to pla^^ robbed 
him of all he had earned by the sweat of hi^ 
brow — but when this hapj3ened in the evening) 

(^) Tliis account is supposed to be given by a J:espectabl« 
inhabitant 6f the tillage; 

i 



Leonard never failed to repent of it in the mor- 
ning — and it went so to his heart when he saw 
Gertrude and his children wanting bread that he 
trembled 9 wept, cast down his eyes and concealed 
hi% tears. 

Gertrude is the best wife in the village and yet 
she and her blooming children were in danger of 
being deprived of their cottage, thrown upon 
the wide world and sinking into extreme misery 
and all because Leonard could not abstain from 
drinking. 

Gertrude saw the approacUng danger and was 
pierced to the soul. When she fetched grass from 
their meadow , when she took hay from their 
stack , when she poured the milk into the clean 
pans — ♦ alas! — in all these occupations the 
thought ever preyed upon her that their meadow , 
their haystack and their little cottage would soon 
be taken from them : and when her children ga* 
theted about her and pressed closer and closer 
upon her , then did her sorrow increase and tears 
flowed down her cheeks. 

Hitherto indeed she had been able to conceal 
from the children her silent sorrow ; but , on the 
We4c[esday before Easter-week , as her husband , 
even long after the usual time , was not come 
home , her grief became too powerful and the 
children observed her tejars. — «Ah mother » 
cried they all with one voice « you are weeping » 
and crowded round her.-^Anxiety and care were 
depicted on every countenance. -— Fearful sobs , 
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deep , dejected astonishment and silent tears sur- 
rounded tlie mother and even the in&nt in her arms 
betrayed a ^nse of sorrow to which it had hitherto 
been a stranger. Its first expression of apprehen- 
sion and anguish— ^ its fixed eye which for the first 
time without a smile was stedfastly, and fearfully 
turned towards her — all these things quite over- 
came her. — Her grief broke forth into lamentation 
^nd all the children and the infant wept \)^ith the 
mother. At this moment of deep distress Leonard 
opened the 'door, 

Gertrude lay wifti her face upoH the bed ; ^e 
heard not. the opening of the door and saw n6t 
the father entering — neither did the children 
perceive him — they saw but their mother in her 
grief and clung upon her arms round her neck 
and to her clothes. Thus Leonard found them. 
^ God in Heaven Sees the tears of the miserable 
and. sets a borne to their sufferings — Gertrude 
found in her sorrow the mercy of Providence. 
That mercy brought Leonard to contemplate a 
spectacle which penetrated his soul and made all 
his limbs tremble. The hue of death stole over 
bis coiintenance — • scarcely had he power to ex- 
claim in hasty and broken accents. — « What on 
earth is the matter ? » The mother and the chiU 
dren now saw him for the first time and the loud 
expression of their grief subsided. — « Oh mother J 
there is fathers — exclaimed the children with 
one accord and even the infant ceased to cry. 
Gertrude loved Leonard and his presence;, even 
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in the deepest tribulation, was a comfort to her 
{jeonard too had now re^over^ from the first 
burst of distr€}S3 -^ <c What is the cause Gertrude» 
said he ct of these frightful lamentations ? 9 

«Oh my love!» ^wswered Gertrude tfcare liea^ 
heavy at my heart -^ and when yQu are absent « 
sorrow ^ver preys deeper « — a Gertrude, i» replied 
Leonard , ot J know why you w^ep — * misjerahlo 
man that I am. » 

Gertrude sent ^iw^y her children and Leonard 
hid his face in her bosom but could not s|>eiak« 
Gertrude tQQ Y^as for sometipie silent and leaned 
in mut^ disitress over her husband^ She resolved 
however to sim^mon all her courage in order to 
m^ke such au impression upon him as should 
prevent his e^po^ing hi^ children to futur-e want 
gnd iQisfprtuqe, 

' Gertrude was pious and trusted in Prpvidence 
•-f— ^nd , before she spoke , ^he prayed within her* 
$ielf for her husband and for her children andhet 
miud became evidently morecalm*»Leonaj^d,<i^said 
she « trust , in the merey of God , take courage and 
ye3Qlve to do right — »• then vill all go well again, 
— r Jt goes to my heart to see you weep — 1 would 
gladly hide every sorrow from you -r-. you know 
that by your side , I am content with bread and 
water and how often at the stiU midnight hour am 
I delightfully employed in working for you and 
for Qur children. -^ But, should I conceal from you 
my fears that I may some day be torn from you and 
froip these dear little qnes — tliep should I not be 
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a mothar to ioj duldren nor a £aiitliful wife to you. 
— My dear husband, hitherto our children are 
fiill of love and gratitude towards us — but^ 
Leonard , when we can no longer fulfil the duties 
of parents — then will their love and cheerful* 
ness , on which I build all my hopes , necessarily 
be lost and then think , my love , think how you 
will feel when your Alfred , no longer having a 
home is obliged to go to service* ~ He who though 
still so young talks with so much pleasure of in-< 
dependence and a flock of sheep of his own -^^ 
Leonard, should he ^and all the dear children be 
reduced to want through our fault -^ should they 
no longer be thankful to us in their hearts , but 
weep because of their parents -^ could you live 
Leonard I and see your Arthur , your John , ydur 
Elisabeth your little Anna thrown upon the wide 
world and forced to se^ an unoertaki subsistence? 
I should surely die were I to witness this« » Here 
her- feelings overcame her* 

Jjeonard was not less deeply afflicted. --^ a What 
$b^l I do wretched man that I am ! what shall I 
do ? Oh Gertrude! Gertrude! I am most miser^ 
ld>le. 1^4 — He was silent , then wrung hts hands in 
^ agony of distress. 

Despair not , resumed Gertrude ^ be the cause 
of your misery what it may , tell it me , that we 
may help and counsel each other. » 
. « Oh Gertrude, Gertrude ! » exclaimed Leonard, 
« it breaks my heart to discover to you the extent 
of my misery and thereby to encrease your sor* 
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row -iH still I must do so.-^ I owe Hamtnel the 
bailiff thirty florins and he behaves to his debtors 
not like a man but like a brute. -^ Would that I 
had never seen him. If I do not frequent his 
public-* house he threatens me with the utmost 
rigor of the law — and if Ido ,. then must all my 
hand earned wages £all into his clutches. — That , 
Gertrude ! that is the cause of all our affliction. » 

Gertrude. Why do you not go to Amer the 
Father of the country ? You know he is the friend 
of his people and how all theWidows and Orphans 
praise him. — I think , my love , he would give 
you good advice and protect you from this man. 

Leonard* Gertrude, I cannot — I dare not — 
how can 1 complain of the bailiff, who is so bold 
and cunning and, has a hundred agents and a 
hundred ways to decry a poor man before the 
magistrate , so that no one will hearken to him ? 

Gertrude. I never was before a magistrate but 
should necessity and misery drive me there , I 
should certainly speak the plain truth let what 
might come oi it — Fear not, my love, think of 
me and of your children , and go. 

Leonard. No , I cannot — r I dare not — * I am 
not without fault. Tlie bailiff would call the whole 
neighbourhood to witness that I am a worthless 
fellow. Gertrude , I am not free from blame. — 
what can I say ? No one will dare to o^end him 
by declaring it was he who drew me into all this* 
Gould I — dare I do it , how gladly would I ! but 
should I attempt it and fail — picture to your- 
self how be would wreak his vengeance upon me. 
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Gertrude. And eTen if you are silent , still , 
Leonard , he wiU surely be your ruin — Think of 
the children and ^o. This torture of our minds 
must end — go, or I will go. 

Leonard. Gertrude , I dare not — - dare you ? 
If so , go to Arner as soon a& you can , go and tell 
him all. a I yviVL » said Gertrude ^ then hastened to 
dispose of her children for the night. She could 
not sleep but passed the long and silent hours in 
fervent prayer and rose with confirmed resolution 
and added courage to go to Arner the Lord of the 
place. 



« 

CHAPTER IL 



A OfOfnan takes the resolution to go to the Lord of 
the place and finds in him a Benefactor and a 
Father. 

Early in the morning , Gertrude , taking her 
infant in her arms set off on a walk of two hours 
length to the Castle of the Baron. Arner was sit- 
ting under his lime trees in front of his mansion 
when Gertrude drew near. Be saw her — he saw 
the infant in her arms and the traces 6i sorrow , 
oi suffering and of tesiirs on her countenance. 

* What brings you here my daughter? Who- are 
you ? » said he , so kindly that she was encouraged 
to: speak. 

Gertrude. I am Gertrude, my Lord^ Leonard 
Ihe masbn's wife , of Bonnal 
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Am^ti You are a good woman^ I have remarked 
your children above all others in the village -» 
Their appearance is more respectable — and they 
are better behaved than others^ They seem too ^ 
to be better fed — and yet I hear you are very 
poor — What do yoii want , my child ? 

Gertrude. Kind sir ! my husband has for some 
time owed Hummel the bailiff thirty florins-^— and 
he is a hard man* He leads him astray into gamb* 
ling^nd every kind of extravagance — and as my 
husband fears him ^ he dares not keep away from 
his public house , although he is almost every day 
obliged to leave there his earnings ^nd his chil-« 
dren's bread • Oh Sir ! we have seven young 
children , and without help and without counsel 
against the bailif, it is impossible > we should 
escape coming to beggary •-* I know that you have 
pity upon the widows and orphans and I have 
therefore presumed to come to you , to tell you 
our misfortune — I have brought with me ray 
children's little sayings , with a view to beg of you 
so to arrange matters that the bailiff when , he 
seeks tq be paid , may qo longer harass and tor-* 
ment my husband for them. 

Arner who had for some time suspected the 
bailiff 9 instantly perceived the justice of this com-' 
plaint and the wisdom of the request^ — then 
taking a cup of tea which sjtood before -him, he 
said : cc You are £ststing Gertrnde — drink this test 
and give your sweet babe some of this milk. » 

Gertruae blushed-^ this paternal kindness went 
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fo her heart, and she could not refrain from tears* 
Then Amer bid her describe to him the conduct 
of the Bailifif and of his companions, and the want 
and suffering she had endured for many years. 
Having attentively listened to her simple tale «how 
have you , » said he « been able to preserve your 
children's little treasure in all this poverty ?» 

Gertrude. Ah ! Sir — that was very difficult, but 
I looked upon it as money that did not belong to 
me — as if a dying man had given it to me on his 
death bed, to save it for these children. And when 
driven by pressing necessity , I have been forced 
to take some , in order to buy bread for the chil- 
dren , I have had no peace until hy working at 
night I was enabled to restore it. 
Amer. Was that always possible, Gertrude? 
Gertrude. Kind Sir , when we make a firm re- 
solve, more is possible to us than one could think, 
and God helps in extreme misery them who work 
honestly from necessity, and for bread , more , 
Sir, than you, in your splendour can believe or 
imagine. 

Amer became more and more interested by the 
innocence and virtue of this woman. 

« Gertrude, » asked he , « where is your children's 
money ? » 

Upon this she laid down seven clean parcels on 

the table , to each was attached a memorandum , 

shewing from whom the money came , when she 

had taken any away, and how she had replaced it. 

Arner looked attentively at these memorandums 
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— Gertrude , perceiving him , blushed and said — 
cc I ought to have taken away these papers , Sir. » 

Arner smiled and r&ad on — but Gertrude co-. 
lored deeply — for she was modest and humble, so 
that the slightest appefirance of vanity distressed 
her. 

Arner saw her uneasiness at having omitted to 
take away the papers, appreciated that dignity of 
character which caused her to stand abashed be- 
cause her virtue and her prudence were discover- 
ed. He promised her more than she had asked, and 
evinced every desire to serve her — for he was sen- 
Isible of her worth , and that her like was not to be 
found among a thousand. He then laid something 
by each parcel, and said : a take back your child- 
ren's money , Gertrude , I will pay out of my 
own purse thirty florins for the Bailiff. — Go home 
now , I shall come to Bonnal tomorrow morning , 
having business there, and will so arrange matters 
that you shall have nothing more to fear from him.» 

Gertrude could not speak for joy — scarcely 
could slie utter in faltering accents. — « May God 
reward you for this , Sir » and now she hastened 
home to share her happiness with her husband. 
She quickened her steps — prayed — and gave 
thanks to God the whole of the way shedding 
tears of gratitude, and , hope , until she regained 
her cottage. 

Leonard saw her coming and perceived the 
gladness of her heart beaming in her eyes — aare 
you already returned » cried he , going to meet her 
— ^ ff it has gone well with you at the Castle. » 
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Gertrude. How do you know that already ? 

Leonard. 1 see it good soul, you cannot dis- 
semble. 

Gertrude. No, nor if I could, wouldl wish, to with 
hold firom you for a moment , Leonard , the joyful 
news that I bring. She then described to him the 
kindness of Arner — how readily he had believed 
her stoty, and promised her assistance. She in- 
stantly gave each of the children, the presents 
Amer had sent, and kissed them with more affec- 
tion and comfort than she had done for some time 
before , saying to them , a Pray every day , my chil- 
dren , that it may go well with Arner , as you pray 
that it may go well with your father and with me. 
Amer interests himself for the welfare of all the 
people in the country — he does not overlook even 
you, and if you are good, prudent, and industrious, 
you will become as dear to him, as you are to yout 
&ther , and to me. » 

From this time the mason's children , when in 
the morning, and in the evening, they prayed for 
th^ir parents, never failed to pray also for Arner, 
the Father of the country. 

Gertrude and Leonard now formed new resolur 
tions for the regulation of their bouse and the 
training up of their children to all good , and this 
day was to them a blessed day of heart felt joy. 
Leonard resumed his courage , and in the evening 
Gertrude prepared for his supper a dish he parti- 
cularly liked — and they rejoiced over it at the 
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prospect of Amer*s paternal help on the following 
morning. 

Arner too longed for the morrow — he was 
then to perform an action (and he had done a thou* 
sand such ) which would give a real value to his 
existence. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ji Monster in human form. 



When, on the evening of the same day Arner's 
Bailiff came to inquire his commands. <c I shall go- 
myself tomorrow Morning to Bonnal , » said Arner 
« that I may make final arrangements for rebuilding 
the Church. 9 

The Bailiff. But Mylord , has your Lordship 
sufficient time for that now ? 

Arner, No, but there is, in your village, a 
Mason, named Leonard, and I shalljbave great plea- 
sure in giving this employment to him. Why have 
you never recommended him to me ? 

The Bailiff. ( bowing low ) I did not dare to 
recommend so poor a mason for your Lordship's 
building. 

Arner. Is he an honest man , Hummel •— * one 
that I may trust ? 

The Bailiff. Yes, your Lordship may depend 
upon him , he is only too upright. 
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Amer. ( Witth ananquiring look ) They $ay he 
has a good \i^ife — She is no gossip then ? 

The Bailiff. No , my Lord , she is indeed a 
qniet, industrious woman. 

Amer. Well, tomorrow morning, at nine o* 
clock , be in the Churchyard. I will meet you there. 

Away went the Bailiff, greatly rejoiced at what 
he had just heard, saying to himself, this is a 
new milch cow in my stall. He quickly set his wits 
to work, to plan how he should fleece the mason 
out of the money coming in from this building and 
made the best of his way to Leonard's little cottage. 

It was already dusjt when he knocked loudly at 
the door. Leonard and Gertrude were still sitting 
at the table with the remains of the supper before 
them. Leonard recognizing the voice of the mali- 
cious Bailiff, started , and thrust the dish into a 
comer. ^ 

Gertrude however encouraged him , entreating 
him not to be afraid, but to rely on Arner's protec- 
tion. Nevertheless he turned as pale as death, while 
he opened the door to the Bailiff. This latter , like 
a greedy hound , instantly smelt the hidden supper 
and judging it best to keep on friendly terms, said, 
in a jocular tone « You take admirable care of your- 
selves, good folks; at this rate, it is easy enough 
to cut the public house — is it not?« Leonard cast 
down his eyes and was silent — but Gertrude, with 
more self possession , asked. » Pray, what are M.' 
Bailiffs commands ? It is quite a wonder that he 
should deign to pass the threshold of so poor a 
cot as ours« » 
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Hufpmel stifling his wrath said with a forced 
smile. » It is true I did not know you gave such 
good suppers here , or 1 might have been tempted 
to become a more frequent visitor. » This piqued 
Gertrude. »— « M.'^ Bailiff c< answered she. »you smell 
our supper , and you ouglit to be ashamed to envy 
a poor man's favorite dish, which he does not get 
perhaps three times in the year. » I n^eantno harm » 
said the Bftilifif, still smiling, » but » added he in a 
more serious tone, » you carry yourself too high 
Gertrude, and such conduct does not become poor 
people. You must needs think that your affairs 
are not indifferent to me — but we will wave this 
subject for the present. I have ever been your bus* 
band's friend and when I can serve him, I do and 
of this I can instantly bring proof. » 
. Gertrude. Yes, we have indeed proofs of your 
friendship. My husband is daily led astray at your 
house by drinking, and gambling, whilst I and my 
children, are forced to endure atljome every kind of 
misery — this is a service we have to thank you for. 

Hummel. You wrong me Gertrude. It is true 
that your Husband is not so steady as he should be 
— I have already told him so — but surely , in my 
house, I must give to every one, the meat and 
drink they call for. — Does not every one in my 
situation do the same ? 

Gertrude. Yes , but every one does not threaten 
a poor unfortunate man with the law unless 
be double bis debt every year. The Bailiff could 
now DO longer contain himself but turning to 
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Leonard, said vith fury — a Are you the man 
Leonard , to say such things of me ? Am 1 to be 
bearded in this way ? Are such wretches as you ! 
to call in question the honour and good name of an 
old man like me ? Have I not from time to time 
settled my accounts with you before the magistra- 
te ? Luckily I still have all your acknowledgments 
at home shouldlyou dare to dispute my just claims, 
Leonard. — We were not talking about that , Ger- 
trude only seeks to prevent my contracting new 
debts. 

The Bailiff immediately recollecting himelf sof- 
tened his tone and said » that is right enough , 
but you are the husband , and surely , she does not 
want to thrust your head into a halter , does she ? » 

Gertrude.lS othiug less M.' Bailiff, I would gladly 
free him from the halter, you have thrust upon him 
— that is, your book, and his fine acknowledgments. 

The Bailiff. He has but to pay me , to be in a mo- 
ment freed from this halter, as you call it. 

Gertrude. And that he may easily do , provided 
he does not contract new debts. 

The Bailiff. You carry your self very high Ger- 
trude — but we shall see. — The fact is you prefer 
to keep your husband at home for your own poc- 
ket's sake, and you grudge him a glass of wine at 
my house. 

Gertrude. That is not fact, but I care little what 
you say. 

Hummel could no longer endure this discourse. 
He perceived something must have happened to 
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render Gertrude so fearless. Not daring therefore 
to vent his rage he took his leave. 

Gertrude. "RaLyeyon then no commands M.' Bailiff? 

The Bailiff. None since you are in this humour — 
In M'hat humour ? said she smiling and looking 
fixedly in hisface — This so disconcerted the Bailiff 
that he hardly knew how to act — At last he turned 
away, muttering to himself as he descended the 
steps x> — what can all this mean ? » 

This scene by no means agreeable to Leonard, 
was even less so to the Bailiff. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Bailiff" meets with his like^ and here it is that a 

rogue shews hiinselfl 



It was near midnight , yet no sooner had the 
Bailiff reached home, than' he sent to two of Leo- 
nard's neighours, desiring they would come to him 
instantly. 

They were both in bed, but rose without delay, 
and hastened to him, dark as it was. He then inqui* 
red of them, all that had passed at Leonard's house 
for some days — but as they could not give him 
any information calculated to throw light on the 
subject , he thus vented his spleen upon them. 

cc You good for nothing rascals , when one has 
need of you , you are never of any use. Do you 
think to make a fool of me with impunity ? When 
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you sneak to the forest^ and steal whole cart loads of 
wood , I am to wink at it ? — When you drive your 
cattle to pasture on the Baron's meadows and carry 
away all the fences , I am to hold my tongue? And 
you, Buller, you know full well, that more than a 
third part of your account of the money for the 
Orphans was false — and I am to be silent — do 
you think to have satisfied me with a bit of mouldy 
hay. The affair is not yet settled. And you Kruel, 
you know the little meadow, you hold , belongs to 
your brother's Children. You old thief! What have 
I gained by saving you from the gibbet to which 
you belong?)) This discourse greatly intimidated 
the neighbours. « What can we do ? What can we 
say sir ? Day and night, we are at your service. » 
— fc You scoundrels, you know nothing, you can 
do nothing. — I am driven almost to madness^ 
— be it what it may, I must learn what has passed 
at this low fellows, in the course of the last week> 
and what is at the bottom of all this boasting. » 
Thus he blustered. Meanwhile Kruel recollec- 
ting himself, exclaimed , « Stop Sir , some thing 
has just come into my mind that may be of use 
to you — Gertrude went over the fields this mor- 
ning, and did not return till mid-day ; in the even- 
ning her little girl Elizabeth, was chattering away 
at the fountain, about the Baron, and all the good 
he does. — She must certainly have been at the 
Castle. Last evening loud lamentations were heard 
in their room of which no one knew the cause; and 
to day, on the contrary, they are all quite cheerful. » 

3 
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The Bailiff, being now persuaded that Gertrude 
had 'been at the Castle; became more enraged than 
ever. He poured forth frightful imprecations > 
abused Amer, in scandalous terms for listening to 
all kinds of rabble; and vowed vengeance against 
Leoilard and Gertrude. « You must however keep 
silence, Neighbours* — I shall pretend to be on 
friendly terms with these creatures till my plans 
are ripe — Pry closely into all they do and bring me 
word -^ I am your man in time of need. » 

Then taking BuUer apart, he said to him^ « Do 
you kiiow nothing of the stolen flower-pots? You 
were seen the day before yesterday, beyond the 
boundaries of the canton, driving a laden ass, 
what were you carrying ? » 

a I -^ I — had » — stammered the terrified Bul- 
ler. — a Well — well, — « said the Bailiff, » be 
true to me, and I am your man in time of need. 

When these men parted, the morning was not 
far of. 

Hummel tossed about in his bed for above an hour, 
planning vengeance — then , falling into a distur- 
bed sleep, he ground his teeth, and threw his limbs 
about, till broad day light drove him from his bed» 

All things considered, he resolved upon seeing 
Leonard again, and telling him, in a friendly man* 
ner that he had recommended Arner to entrust him 
with the building of the Church — Collecting there- 
fore, all his powers of dissemblingvhe went to hi» 
house. — 

Gertrude and Leonard, had slept this night more 
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sweetly than they bad done for a long time, and 
they had prayed to God at tbedawii of light, for a 
blessing upon this day, in which, they hoped for the 
promised assistance from Arner. This act of ,|)iety 
and this cheering hope had infused into their minds 
an unusual happy serenity. 

Thus Hummel found them — He saw this pea,ce 
of mind, and it went to his bad heart, and in-o 
creased his spleen; but he commanded himself, 
wished them a good morning, in an affable man-!* 
ner, and said, a Leonard we were not qUit^ 
friends yesterday, that must not happen again — 
I have some good news for you. As I was coming 
from the Baron's — »■ he was speaking of rebuilding 
the Church, and asked some questions about you 
— I said you could do the work well , and I think 
he will give you the job. See, how we may help 
one another. — One ought not to suffer one's self 
to be so easily put out of temper. 

Leonard. But be has already promised it to th? 
mason of the Castle — at least so you said to th^ 
commune some time ago. 

The Bailiffs \ thought so, but it is not the case 
The mason of the Castle only made an estimate of 
the expences and you will easily believe he has 
not forgotten himself. If you are employed, accor- 
ding to this calculation, you will gather money 
lil^e leaves. Leonard , now you see, whether I am 
yoiu* friend , or not. 

The mason, elated with the hope ojf obtaining 
this employ, thanked hin^ heartily, 
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But Gertrude, who saw, how pale the Bailiff 
was with smothered anger — and that suppressed 
wrath lay lid behind his smile, could not rejoice. 
Hummel added, as he withdrew. « Within an hour, 
Arner will be here. » « We knew that yesterday, » 
said Leonard's Elisabeth, who was standing by her 
Father. T^ie Bailiff was greatly astonished at these 
words, but affected not to heed them — Gertrude 
who clearly saw he had already an eye to the 
money, that was to be earned by thfe building, 
became very uneasy. 



CHAPTER V. 

» 

The Bailiffs finds his Maste7\ 
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In the mean time came Arner to the Church yard 
and many of the villagers gathered about him — to 
see the Good Lord of the place. « Have you no- 
thing to do , or is it a holyday that you are all come 
here swarming together ? » said the Bailiff in a 
surly tone to some of them , who stood too near 
him , for he was always on his guard , lest any one 
should over hear the orders he received. But Arner, 
observing this, said aloud; « Hummel I had rather 
my children should remain in tlie Church yard , and 
themselves, hear my directions respecting the buil- 
ding, — Why drive them away ? » 

The Bailiff bowed low almost to the ground and 
then immediately called aloud after the Neigh- 
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bours; « Come back with you, his Lordship is plea- 
sed to endure you. » 

jimer. Have you Seen the estimate of the ex- 
pence of the building ? 

The Bailif. Yes, my Lord. 

Arner. Do you think, Leonard, can make the 
building firm, and durable, at this price? 

Assuredly, my Lord, « answered the Bailiff aloud, 
and then in a low tone, he added ; I think, since he 
lives on tliC spot, he could perhaps undertake it 
somewhat cljeaper. 

On which Arner replied in a loud voice, I will 
give to this man, as much as I must have given to 
the mason of the Castle. Let him be called , and 
take care , that he is supplied from the forest and 
from the stores, with the same materials, that the 
mason of the castle, would have had. 

Leonard, had been gone to the upper part of the 
village, only a few moments before Arner sent for 
him; but Gertrude immediately determined to 
return with the messenger, to the Church yard, 
and to disclose her fears to Arner. When the Bsliliff 
saw Gertrude, instead of Leonard, coming with the 
messenger, he turned pale as death. 

Arner remarked it and said « M.' Hummel what 
is the matter with you ? » 

The Bailiff, Nothing my Lord , nothing at all , I 
did not sleep very well last night. « So it would 
appear » replied Arner, looking keenly at his infla- 
med eyes, t!)en turning towards Gertrude, he 
received her in a friendly manner, saying; » Where 
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is your husband ? Bijit it is all the same, you can 
tell him to come to me. I intend to employ him in 
the building of the Church. 

Gertrude stood awhile in silence, hardly daring 
to speak before so many people. 

ArneTn Why do you not speak Gertrude ? I will 
give the building of the Church to your husband 
upon the same terms, the mason of the Castle 
would have undertaken it — You cannot but be 
glad of that Gertrude ? 

Gertrude having recovered herself answered — 
Oh Sir, the Church is so near the public house. » 
At this all the people fell a laughing, and most of 
them tried to hide their laughter from the Bailiff 
who plainly seeing the Baton had observed all, 
was greatly mortified, and addressing Gertrude 
said ; pray what have you to say against my public 
house ? » 

But Arner quickly interrupted him. — « Does 
the cap fit , M.'^ Bailiff, that you interfere ? » Then 
turning again towards Gertrude he said. « What do 
you mean by the Church, standing so near the 
Public-house ? » 

Gertrude. My Lord, my husband is easily led 
astray by wine , and should he be obliged to work 
daily, so near the public-house — Alas! I fear he 
would not long withstand temptation. 

Arner. Can he not then avoid, the public-house 
^ince it proves so full of danger to him ? 

Gertrude. My Lord , hard labor in the heat makes 
a man thirsty ; and when , in addition to this , ha 
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has ever before his eyes a set of tipplers, who will 
t^mpt him in various ways , by intreaty, or by ri- 
dicule , by bets , or, with wine , Ah ! how will he be 
able to resist? And should he contract a new debt, 
let it be ever so trifling, still he will be entan- 
gled afresh. ■— * My Lord, if you did but know how, 
m one single evening, in such houses, poor 
men may be brought under the yoke, and into the 
noose, and in such a manner, that it becomes al- 
most impossible, for them to extricate themselves! 

Arner. I know it , Gertrude , and I am vexed 
about air you told me yesterday and now, before 
you , and before these people , I declare that I will 
not suffer the poor , to be oppressed, and trampled 
upon. . 

Then turning quickly towards the Bailiff, he said 
to him in a severe tone, and with a glance, that 
pierced him through and through. ocM/ Bailiff, is it 
true that in your house poor men are led astray 
oppressed, and obliged to spend more than they 
can afford? » Confounded and pale as death. « On 
my life, » says the Bailif , » no such thing my Lord , 
ever happens at my house — and so long as I 
have been Bailiff » continued he -^ « wiping his 
forehead, hemming, and hahing » — it is abomi- 
nable«,,«., 

Arner. You are much disturbed M.' Bailiff. The 
question is however simple enough. Is it true that 
yoii oppress poor men, lead them into trouble, 
and lay snares for them , in your house , thereby 
making their families miserable ? 
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The Bailiff. No, certainly not, my Lord. This 
is the reward one meets with , for serving such mi* 
serable wretches; I ought to have been aware of 
this — One generally gets such thanks as these 
from them, instead of payment. 

Amer. Do not distress yourself about the pay- 
ment; the question now is, whether this womaa 
does, or does not, speak the truth. 

The Builijf. She certainly does not and I can 
prove it in a thousand ways. 

jdnyer. One way will be enough. Sir, but take 
care what you are about. Did you not tell me yes- 
terday, that Gertrude, was a good, quiet, indus- 
trious Woman , and no gossip ? 

cc I do not know — I — I — remem — She has 
— I have always considered her as such » — said 
the agitated Bailiff. 

Amer. You are so disconcerted, M/ Bailiff , 
that it is in vain to talk with you now; I had better 
therefore seek information, from these by-standers. 
He immediately turned towards two aged men 
who had been attentively listening to all that pas- 
sed, <t Is it true, my good Neighbours » said he 
addressing them « are those who frequent the 
Bailiffs house led astray and oppressed? » The men 
looked at each other in silence , not daring to an- 
swer. — But Arner encouraged th^em by his man- 
ner, a Fear nothing, » said he a tell me plainly the 
real truth. » — « It is but too true , my Lord , but 
how can we, poor men , complain of the Bailiff ? » 
replied at last the elder of them. — but, in so low 
a tone , that Arner alone could hear it. 
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€c That is|^no.ugh, friend ,d said Amer^ then! 
turning again towards ^the Bailiff he added— 

a I am not come to inquire into these complaints 
at present — but I am determined to pi^otect my 
poor from all oppression and have long thought 
that no Bailiff should be allowed to keepa pmblic- 
house. I shall however put off this affair till mon- 
day — Gertrude tell your husband to come to me 
and dismiss all anxiety on his account respecting 
the public house. » 

Then Amer arrahged l)is other affairs, and ha- 
ving finished, went through the neighbouring 
wood — It was late before he reached the castle;* 
The Bailiff who accompanied him through* the, 
wood did not return home before night. — t. 

Now as this man dre'w. near his house and not 
only saw no light in the tap-room but heard no' 
men's voices, his heart misgave him ; for his house 
was generally full of an evening and the many lights 
on the tables made quite an illumination and on a 
still night the incessant n^ise of carousing could 
be heard at the farthest end of the street , altho' 
it is long and the Bailiffs house stands near one 
end of it — He was greatly struck by this unusual 
silence and roughly opening the Aoot exclaimed ; 
« what cc is all this ? what is all this? no one here ! 

« Oh husband ! » said. his wife who was sobbing 
in a corner; « are you cpme at last? What a 
misfortune has befallen us. Your enemies are kee- 
ping a jubilee in the village and not a man now 
veAtutes to drink even a glass* of \^iiie at our 
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bouse. All say you were taken away in custody to 
Amburg. » 

As a wild boar caught in the toils snorts, shews 
hii tusks, rolb his eyes and grunts with rage, 
so did the. Bailiff rave, stamp, and rant vow yen« 
geance upon Amer and rail against the nobility. 
Theu said - be to himself; » This is the way the 
county is} robbed of its rights — He see^s to 
strip m^ of my licence that he alone may hang 
out the sign. In the memory of man Bailiffs have 
ever kept the public houses -^ All disputes passed 
through my hands — This roan bustles about eVery 
where like a village School -> master, poking his 
nose in^o eveiy hole and comer -^ so that every 
booby dares brave a Magistrate and boast that he 
toa can speak with the Baron and thus the Law 
loses^ all its authority and we sit in silence like 
^6o many criminals while he twists and perverts 
idl our old statutes at his pleasure. 

Thus did this old rogue misrepresent to him*' 
self the good and wise cqnduct of his noble Master , 
tome and plot revenge until he fell asleep. 



CHAPTER VI. 
True village tali. 



Next Morning Hummel rose and wtot out be* 
times, sin|;ing aud whistling under bis window^ 
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that it might he believed he was quite indifferent 
to the events of the preening day -^ But Fritz , 
his Neighbour y called to him from the bther std^ 
of the Street : « Have you company so early that 
you are so jovial ? » and be laughed in his sleeve. 

« They will soon be here Frita ^-^ Tol lol lol 
de rol lol — Molehills are not mountains »^ said the 
Bailiff thrusting the brandy glass towards him -~ 
« Will you pledge me Fritz ? » 

Fritz. It is rat|ker too early for me , I will wait 
till you have more company* v 

The Bailiff. You are always the same oldcveag^ 
but believe me yesterday's joke will not turn out 
so bad either. -^ No bird soars so high but it 
comes down again, — «That may be, however the 
bird I am thinking of has kept up a long time, but 
very likely we are not meaning the same bird: I am 
called to breakfast -^ Will yon have some M.' Bai- 
liff? » said Fritz and clapped to the window.' 

« That is cutting the matter short enough ^ i» 
muttered the Bailiff to himself, shaking his head, 
ic I have a notion I shall have fine work before this 
Hangman's nonsense of yesterday is driven out of 
the people's minds. » So saying he poured out a 
glass of wine and drank it. « Take courage » conti- 
nued he » with time, comes counsel ! Today is sa- 
turday — the louts go to be shaved. — I will to the 
barber's and treat them one and all with a glass 
of wine. — They always believe me ten times to the 
Parsons once. i> 

« Fill my boa^ with tobacco — >' added he tur-* 
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.ning to hisewife but not ^vritti mine , with the bad 
— ^tis good enough for the- clowns. When the 
barber's boyjcomes to fetch wine, give him of the 
thrice adulterated and dash each measure with half 
a glass of. brandy, x) — He then set off but had 
not gone tar beforef recollecting something, he 
turned back, to say; » We may. have some knaves 
to drink with us — ^I must mind what I am about, 
when. I send for wine da la Cote, get some of our 
boiled saffron water and bring it yourself » — then 
again he set' off and just when he reached the bar- 
ber's, by the lime tree near the School, he met 
Nichel Spitz and Jogli Rubel. — « Where iare you 
going M.' Bailiff in your Saturday's coat? » asked 
Nichel Spitz. 

The Bailiff. To get my beard mown. 

Nichel. — 'Tis strange you should find time for 
that on a Saturday morning. 

The Bailiff. True — it is riot the case all the 
year round. 

Nichel. No indeed — for you have for this long 
time 'always come to the barber's on Sundays, 
during the morning service. 

The Bailiff. Yes, once or twice. 

Nichel. Once or twice do you say? Since the 
Clergyman ordered your dog to be turned out of 
Church, you have never once set your foot in it — 
Are you beside yourself Nichel to talk in this way ? 
We must forget and forgive — I have long ceased 
to think about my dog being turned out. — 
. Nichel. I would not trust to that , were I the 
Clergyman. 
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The Bailiff. How absurd, NicheL — Why not ? 
but let us go into the barber's room where there 
is drinking or some other pastime. 

NicheL You would soon bring the barber to 
account if he suffered wine to be bought at his 
house (J). 

The Bailiff. I am not half so selfish. They want 
to take my licence entriely from me — but,Nichell 
we are not come to that yet— he to whom I allude 
has at least six weeks and three days work beiore 
he can effect it. 

NicheL I believe so too — The young Baron's 
departure from his Grand - father's creed is not 
the most fortunate of circumstances for you. 

The Bailiff. Why so? I am by no means afraid 
of this new Baron — Every man finds his master. 

NicheL True, but your good old times were 
put under the turf last summer (2). 

The Bailiff. Nichel — I have had my day — 
now let another take his turn. — 

NicheL You have indeed — and how could it be 
otherwise when the Secretary, the Sheriff and the 
Vicar were all your debtors? 

The Bailiff. So it has been said, but there is 
not one word of truth in it. 

(^ The Bailiff as Pablican -vrould not suffer wine to be sold, 
on any account , in any house but his own. 

(2) Amer's Grand-father was buried in the preceding sum- 
mer. His Father had fallen, many years before, in an enga- 
gement ill the Prussian serrice. 
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I^icheL Say that if yotf will nov — you went ta 
law with two of these Gentlemen because they did 
not pay you. 

The Badiffl You know all that do you ? 

NicheL Aye —* and much more than that — I 
know too how you managed in that affair of Rudi's 
Father and how I caught you lying your length 
by the dog-^kennel, under some bundles of straw^ 
close to Rudi's window. His attorney was then 
with him. — Until two o' clock in thie morning 
did you lie with your face to the ground liste<« 
ning to what passed in the room. I had the watch 
that night and for a week after you gave me wine 
gratis to stop my tongue. 

The Bailiff. There is not a syllable of truth in 
this. — You would cut a pretty figure if called 
upon to prove what you say. > 

NicheL The proof is not the point just now but 
you know^ well enough whether it be true. — * 

The Bailiff. Tis well you retract. 

NicheL What could put it into your head to 
listen under the straw in the middle ok the night ? 
You heard every word that passed and it was 
easy for you afterwards , in consert with the Secre- 
tary , to alter your deposition. 

The Bailiff. What absurd nonsense ! 

NicheL Absurd nonsense! Why I know if the Se- 
cretary had not changed your deposition before • 
the audience, Rudi would still have had his 
meadow and Wurst and Kaibacker need not have 
taken the fine oaths they did. 
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The Bailiff. Indeed 1 yoa know about as much 
of this Lawsuit y as the Schoolmaster does xA 
Hebrew. 

NicheL If I had not known about it, I might 
have learned it from you. Have you not , above 
twenty times, laughed with me at your most 
humble servant M.' Secretary. 

The Bailiff: Very likely. — But he did not 
do, what you say.-^T^ue enough, he was a cun- 
ning rascal. Peace be unto his soul. — It will 
now be ten years next Michaelmas, since he was 
put under the turf. 

NicheL Since he went to his own place, you 
mean to say. 

The Bailiff: That's not right — - We should not 
speak evil of the dead. 

NicheL It is true — or I would tell how he 
cheated Koppi's children. 

The Bailiff. You seem so well acquainted with 
his a&irs, he must have made his death -bed 
confessions to you. 

NicheL No — I know full well you gained it — 
and I know how too. 

The Bailiff. Perhaps you may, or you may not. 

NicheL Heaven keep all poor men , from hand- 
ling the pen. 

The Bailiff. You are right — None but hono- 
rable and opulent men ought to take down de- 
positions. — This would be a good regulation — 
but how many things are there not that might b^ 
improved. — What is to be done , Nichel ? One 
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must needs be content with things as they are. 
NicheL This wise observation of your's, M/ 
Bailiff , reminds me of a fable , I once heard a pil- 
grim relate — He was from Alsace — ,and declaried 
in the presence of a large party assembled round 
a table, that there was a Hermit who had pictured 
the whole world in a book of fables — and that he 
could repeat almosit all of them by hearts — Upon 
our begging him to tell us one of them , he repea- 
ted that which you put me in mipd of. 
The Bailiff. And pray , what might it be ? 
NicheL It was called — I cannot hit upon the 
title, but it ran thus: 

(c A sheep was complaining and lamenting that 
» the wolf, the fox, the dog, and the butcher, were 
» shockingly cruel to it. A fox , who stood prow- 
» ling near the fold , overhearing this , said to her 
» — we should always be content with the wise 
» order that reigns throughout the world — If it 
».were otherwise — it would certainly be worse- 
» That may be, answered the sheep, so long as 
» the fold is closed — but if it were open, it would 
3) then no longer be a truth for me. 

» It is doubtless good that there should be 
» wolves foxes, and beasts of prey — but it is like- 
» wise good , that the sheepfolds should be regu- 
» larly shut , and that the poor, defenceless ani- 
» mats, should have Good Shepherds and watchful 
» dogs to protect them. » . . 

« May Heaven guard my little hut,.» added the 
» Pilgrim' — « there are beasts of prey, in all dir? c- 
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lions (^) and but few good Shepherds. Eternal 
» Father , Then kiiowest why it is so — we must 
» submit. The company of Pilgrims added^ « yes — • 
» we mnst indeed submits — and then — « Holy 
» mother of God! pray for us now and in the hour 
» of ddatb. ^men. » — The deeply affecting manner 
in which the Pilgrim uttered this, so touched us all 
tiiat we could not as formerly turn into ridicule 
their, « Holy mother of God , pray for us. » — 

The Bailiff. Yes, this Holy mother of God is of a 
piece with such a shcep's^ Idea , according to which 
wolves , foxes and all wild beasts of their kind 
must die of hunger. 

Nickel. There would be no hastn in that. 

^The Bailiff. Are you quite certain ^ 

Nickel. !N'o, I am a fool, ibey ought not to di^ 
of hunger. — They may always find carrion and 
wild beasts and what belongs to them and not 
tttoie animals which are reaiped and pi^eserred with 
labor and expence. 

The Bailiff. So you would not have them quite 
die of hunger. That is a great deal for the friend 
to tame animals — but I am cold • — step into this 

Nichel. I cannot, T must be off. 

The Bailiff. Well then -^ Gopd bye neighbour 
— fare you well till we meet again. As soon as the 
Bail^left, said Rubel to Nichel, » you gave him 
a dish well salted. » — 

(^) Tkif was not the case in the reign of Louis the |6.^ 

5 
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fiichel. I wish it had been well peppered too , 
so that it wonld have burnt his toi^ue till morn-* 
ing. 

Rubel. A week ago you would not have dared 
to faaye spoken thus to him. 

NicheL And a week ago h^ would, not have 
made the same answers. 

Rubel. True — he is become as tame as my dog 
the first time he was mu22led. 

Nibheh When the measure is full then it over- 
flows , and what has stood good for every one will 
stand good for the Bailiff. 

RubeL The Lord keep us from all public employ 
— I would not be Bailiff with his two farms. 

NicheL But suppose you were offered the place 
of Bailiff with only one — what would you do ? 

RubeL You fool! 

Nichel. You wiseacre ! what would you do ? Why 
you would accept it the moment it was offered — 
wrap yourself up in the two colored cloak and be 
Bailiff. 

RubeL lio you thiidL so ? 

NicheL To be sure. 

RubeL We are chattering our time away — • Good 
bye NicheL 

NicheL Good bye to you RubeL 
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CHAPTER VII. 
fhe Bailijf begins his irieis. 



As soon as the Bailiff came into the barber's 
room, he greeted the barber. and his wife and the 
neighbours — without hemming, and before he 
sat down. Hitherto he had been used never to pro* 
nounce , Good morning , till he had eleared hid 
throat and seated himself. The countrymen re* 
turned his salutation, with smiles and clapped 
their caps^pn again, much quicker than they had 
been used to do when the Bailiff greeted them. He 
immediately began. 

« Always plenty of custom, M.' Barber, and so 
much .work that I wonder how you get through it 
ally with only one pair of hands. » 

The barber was ni^turally a quiet man and ra-* 
rely cared to make any reply to such observations; 
but the Bailiff had for some months past, and tliat 
generally on Sunday mornings, duiring the. time 
of divine service, irritated him> with similar taunt- 
ing speeches; and a& things now stood, he had a 
mind to answer him once for all. 
: a M/ Bailiff, » said he, « you ou^t not tO; won- 
der that a man with: only a pair of hands works 
much and yet earns little — hut thataman who does 
nothing with either) of his hands, should neverthe- 
less ear^ a great deal. » 
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The Bcdliff. Ah, that's true Rf.^ barber. You 
should make the experiment. The art consists in 
fitting the hands together in a particular manner 
— and then money pours in from the roof. 

The barber took courage to answer — « No , 
M-'^ Bailiff! The art consists in wrapping oneself up 
well in the two colored cloak and saying the three 
little words. It \ is so. By my oath it is so. And 
when a good opportunity offers in stretching for- 
cibly forth three fingers while the other two bend 
downwards — Hocus-Pocus — and the bag over- 
flows with cash. » 

The Bailiff was nettled and retorted : « You deal 
in slight of hand , M.' barber , and how should it 
be otherwise since tis matter of course people of 
your trade should understand the black art. 

This was too much for the poor barber. Since- 
rely repenting having entered the lists with the 
Bailiff, he held his peace, leaving others to talk 
and went on as quietly as a mouse lathering the 
chin of the man he had in hand. 

The Bailiff continued sneeringly ^ « Truly M.'^ 
Shaver is quite a finished gentleman, he will not 
even deign to answer us. He wears forsooth galli- 
gaskins a la modey city shoes and on Sundays ruf- 
fles. His hands are as delicate as any young Lord's 
and his cheeks as fair and smooth as a town clerk's. 

The country-men liked the barb6r — they had 
also heard all that had passed and did not laugh at 
the Bailiffs' wit, with the exception of young 
Gallj who was being shaved and could t\o\ help 
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laughing at the mention of the town clerk's cheeks, 
for he was just come from the Court-house and 
felt that the comparison of the cheeks was not 
amiss. — But as he moved under the razor the 
harber cut his upper lip — this offended the coun- 
try-men and they all shook their heads. 

Old Ulj , taking the pipe from his moiith , said ; 
a M/ Bailiff, it is not at all right of yoii to teaze 
the barber — and when the others saw that old 
Ulj did not fear him, but spoke ont , they too mur- 
mured louder and said, ccGallj bleeds who will 
venture to be shaved at this rate ? » 

a I am sorry for it, » said the Bailiff, « and will 
remedy the evil. — Boy ! Go fetch three bottles of 
the best wine , which heals all wounds even with- 
out being warmed. » 

No soonier did the Bailiff mention wine than 
the serious murmur of the country- men died 
away though some of them doubted if he were 
really in earnest — but Lenk, who sat in a corner, 
solved the riddle, saying; « since yesterday's aC» 
fair in the Churchyard, the Bailiffs wine has fallen 
in price. » 

The Bailiff, however, taking out his box full of 
tobacco laid it upibn the table and Christen , the 
ballad-singer, was the first to ask him to supply 
his pipe. The others followed his example, and 
the room was soon tilled with the smoke of bad 
tobacco , but the Bailiff smoked his best. 

The barber however ainld his neighbours were 
serious , making but litl^ noise. This did not pro- 
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mise favoi^bly to thisBIasterer's designs. He walk- 
ed up and down the room ^ moving his forefin- 
ger over his nose, as he always did when his crooks 
ed ways failed. 

or It is very cold in this room and in the cold 
I shall not carry my point so well » said he to him- 
self — then sought the Maid and gave her a trifle 
to put more wood into the stove, la a short time 
the room became sufficiently heated* 

CHAPTER VIII. 

> 

Grease the wheels and the waggon will go^ 



In the meantime camie the adulterated wine — 
tf Glasses, Glasses here, M.' Barber, » cried the 
Bailifi ; and the barber's wife and the lads soon 
brought glasses in plenty — The Neighbours ga- 
thered round the wine jugs and the Bailiff poured 
out the wine to them. Thus were old Ulj and all 
the neighbours brought again into good humoiyr 
— Young Gallj's wound was not worth naming — 
had the silly fellow but sat still the barber would 
never have hurt him. — By degrees every tongue 
was let loose and a loud noise of carousing arose. 
All spoke in praise of the Bailiff — one table pro- 
nounced the mason LeonaiSd a scoundrel and the 
other a beggar. - One told how he got tipsy every 
day and yet contrived to pass for a saint ^—ano- 
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ther remarked that he guessed well enough why 
the prettly Gertrude and not the mason had been 
to the castle to speak with the young Lord and a 
third how he had dreamed last night of the ma- 
son's nose, which the Bailiff would soon pull for 
him as he deserved. — 

As the foul bird which feeds in the bog nou- 
rishes itself with filthy mud, so did the wicked 
Bailiff feast his base heart on this graceless dis- 
course of his neighbours. — He however joined 
with the utmost caution and gravity in the con- 
fused noise of these drunken chatterers. — 

a Neighbour , » said he to one who had the au- 
thority of a Magistrate , filling his glass, <x you were 
present witB another man upon oath , at the last 
arrangement of our accounts and you know that 
there then remained thirty florins due to me from 
the mason. — This was , at least , half a year ago 
and yet he has not paid me one kreutzer of it. 
I have not once asked him for the money, neither 
have I given hiin an unkind word and I think it 
very probable I shall lose every kreutzer of this 
debt. y> 

<c That is certain ,» exclaimed the country-men, 
filling their glasses, <c you will never see another 
kreutzer of that money. » 

The Bailiff took out of his pocket-book the ma- 
son's note of hand — and putting it down on the 
table : « There, » said he, « yoii may see whether 
I speak truth or not. » — 

The country-men looking at the hand- writing 
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as if they could read it, all in one voice exclaimed; 
« What a rascal that mason must be ! » . — Cbristen 
the ballad-singer, who until th^n had been pour- 
ing down wine without speaking, a word, wiped 
his mouth with his frock- sleeve, stood up, held 
up his glass and cried : « Long live the Bailiff and 
perish all double-dealers. » — Then emptied his 
glass, held it out. to be replenis|xed, drauk it off 
again and ssang : 

« He that studies hj tnck 
. To bamboozle his neigbou^ 
Though sly as old nick 
Shall lose by his labour. 

V 

I . 9 

He that dlggeth a pit with a treacherous spade 

Though he ride a high horse 

And rejoice in his course 

$hall tumble perforce 

In the pit he has made. 

Heigho, 

The mason 

Heigho ! » — 

« 

CHAPTER IX. 
The Rights of the Land. 



c Gently, gently, Christen !» said the Bailiflf, 
« There is no good in being violeqt,^ I should be 
9orry if any misfortune befel the mason. I forgive 
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him with alt my hwtt^ he ^as driven to it by po-^ 
verty, but it is to be Udnente^ that there is no 
longer any security for the Rights oi the Land. »v 

The neigbours lent; an attentive . ear when he 
^poke of the Rights of the. Land — some even put 
their glasses aside \^ben they heajrd.him use the 
term and listened earnestly. — 
' (c I am an old man neighbours > and it cannot; 
much signify to me. I have no children and it will 
soon be over witli me — but you have little -ones 
neigbours and your Rights must of course be dear 
to you.» 

» Yes — Our Rights ^.» exclaimed the country- 
men. « You are our Bailiff — do npt suffer our Rights 
to be infringed even in the^sUghtest degree^ v 

The Bailiff. You know. neigbours the Right of 
the public-rhouse rpsts with the Commune and a 
most valuable Right it is too -r- we must defend it* 

ScHne few of the men shook their heads whis- 
pering to each other- « He never before considered 
the interest of the Commune -r- but now he would 
fain ^ag it into the mud in which he is sticking. » — 
' Btit the chief part of them grew louder and 
louder — stamping and storming and swearing that 
the Commune must be convoked the next Morning. 

The more sensible ones were quiet, saying only, / 
in a low voice to each other; a we shall see how 
it will be when the wine is out of their heads» » 

The Bailiff who prudently only drank of his 
safiron water, continued to alarm the heated neigh^ 
bours for the safety of their Rights. 

6 
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Yon all know, i said he to tl^fn^ « bow our an* 
cestor (^) Rupplj was obliged to contend about 
two hundred years ago, with the inhuman Great 
grand-father of the present Baitm. — This old 
Rupplj, ( my Graodo&ther has related it to nie a 
thousand tiroes ) Was forever saying-^ When the 
Barons pay their court te e^ery beggar in the vil-* 
lage, Heaven preserve the Conupaune, They do 
this in order to set us at variance that they alone 
may be masters. Neighboiirs w« must always play 
the fool's part in this game. 3» 

The Peasants. Nothing is more certain — we 
must always be the fools in this game. — 

The Bailiff. Yes — neighbours, when your Of& 
cers of justice are deprived of po^er if- ^ with 
you as with soldiers where rear guard is ci|| o£f. 
— This new Baron is sly and artful beyond ei^pr^** 
sion. No one w^uld think it, but you.ips^y r^^^ 
assured, he gives good words to none^ withpudbigood 
reasons for them. If you knew biut the half <tf 
what I know-^it would not;. be necessary for me 
to say any more, howev'cr you are not such arnmt^ 
IdoIs either. Surely you must b£|v0 Sii^n eiioijigh to 
put you upon your guard. 

Aebj with whom the Bailiff had previo^is))^ con* 

« 

(^) Rupplj y^9A an old and respectable inhabitaiAt of Bonnal 
who had sacrificed all his possession to^efend the Commui^*^ 
against the usurpations of an hereditary Lord of Arnheim, that 
the village might be no longer subject to bond-seryice — but as 
to this saying imputed to him by the Bailiff, n6 one had any 
recollection of Rupplj's having eyer uttered it. 
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certed and to vhom he had pdade a sign , answer- 
ed; «Do you fancy ^ M/ Bailiff, we did not per- 
ceive his drift ? He wants to attach the Rights of 
the public-house to the castle. » 

The Bailiff. And did you perceive it ? 

J'he Peasants. Yes — but we will never suffer it. 
Our children shall have a free public-house — such 
as we now have, 

Jlbej. He would probably, at the castle, charge 
us a ducat a measure ami we should indeed be 
enemies to our children. 

The Badiff. That is going to6 £atr, Aebj, — he 
can never raise wine to a ducat a measure. 

Aebj. Yes, yes — the smith and the cartwright 
raise their prices finely and even wood is ten times 
dearer than it was fifty years ago»-^What is your 
opinion , M.' Bailiff? so long as thf^re is monopoly, 
every thing must rise in price. Can any one «ay 
howmuch dearer wine may be, when none shaH 
dare sell it but just the folks at the castle ? As it is^ 
^tis a great deal dearer than it used to be, on ac- 
count of the Duty. 

The Bailiff. True. — All trade is more cramped 
.and impeded than it used to be and that is what 
makes every thing dearer. 

ic Yes, yes, if we suffer it^ but we will not put 
up with it said the GOumry-men , storming, drin- 
king and theatening. The qonversaition now sank 
into the wild tiunult ^of ^ boistorpiis Babble , 
deiyifig all descriptipn. 
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CHAPTER X. 
2'he Barber's dog, spoils the Bailiff's game. 



Most of the men were already quite drunk. Chris- 
ten, the ballad-singer, who sat next to the Bailiff 
was the most so, — On a sudden he begged theta 
to let him pass and as the Bailiff and the neigh- 
bours moved to make room for him, he reeled 
against the table and overturned the Bailiffs jug 
of saffron- water. — The Bailiff in great alarm lest 
any one should detect his trick, wiped off as quickly 
as he could what fell from the table , but the bar- 
ber's dog, which lay under it, being thirsty, began to 
lap up the water tliat had been spilt on the floor; 
and as ill luck would have it, a neighbour, who 
peeped under tlie table with looks of regret for 
the loss of the good wine, perceived Hector lap- 
ping it up, a Wonders never cease! » exclaimed he, 
— «M.^ Bailiff how long is it since dogs took to 
drinking wine ? » 

tf This long time, you .fck)l,» answered the Bailiff, 
making signs to him with his hand and with his 
head and kicking him to hold his tongue. — He 
also kicked the dog to drive him away, but Hector 
not understanding this command, ( for he belon- 
ged to the barber , ) only gave a howl and then 
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went on lapping up the water. The Bailiff turned 
pale as the dog persjevered and as many of the 
neighbours were now peeping under the table. 
They soon assembled in groups, pointing at the 
dog. The barber's wife taking up the pieces of the 
broken Jug put one to her nose and perceiving it 
had contained nothing but water , shook her head 
significantly exclaiming : « Tliat is not fair. » There 
is something in the wind murmured the country- 
men on every side. — « M.' Bailiff, » said the bar* 
ber, a your'fine wine is nothing but colored water. » 

» Indeed! » cried the country-men, « what in 
the world does this meati ? M.' Bailiff! why do you 
drink water. ? » 

The Bailiff answered with confusion , <c I am not 
very well, and I am obliged to take care of myself » 
— but no one believed him and the murmur in- 
creased on all sides* — «A11 is not right, » said 
they. And some complained the wine had made 
them giddy; which, considering the small quan- 
tity they' had taken, ought not to have been the 
case. 

The two principal men of the party rose and 
paid the barber — ^said Good-bye neighbpurs and 
went towards the door, — . 

a Why in such haste Gentlemen » why in haste to 
ieayethe company ?». cried the Bailiff. « We have 
something to* do elsewhere d said the men and 
went away. 

« I had much rather, > said the Barber folio wing 
lliem, « it bad beea th^JSailiff who was going. Be 
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had no good intention either with t{ie wine or with 
the water. » « We think so too, or we should not 
have moved off, » answered the men. 

The BarbeK I really cannot endure this drinking. 

The Men. And why should you — it may draw 
ycHi ihto some ^rape< — « If I were you , » added 
the eldelr^<k I would soon put a stop to it. » 

The Bdrber. I dare iiot. 

The Men. Old times are gone by and you are 
surely master in your own house. 

« I will follow your advice, % said the barber^ 
and returned to the room. 

tfWhat ails those gentlemen, ^M.' iftarber, that 
they broke up so suddenly ? » inquited^ the Bailiff. 

The Barber. Why they at^ of nay vrajr of think- 
ing. Such a riot is not decent^ ahd my house is 
not the plate for it. 

The Bailiff. Aha! — ■ is that your opinion ? 

7%e Barbet. Yes indeed it is, M.' Bailiff, for I 
iike to ki^^p a quiet home. 

This dilute was by nd means agreeable to the 
guests — <c We will make less noise., » said one of 
th^ni. » We Will do what is t4ght, » said toother. 
— <c To ki^^ good fii^ds is the gtand point ^ » 
said a third. — « Come , M^' Bailiff, ohe jiigtnDre,)» 
«aid Ghli^lri^ty. 

tM Bmliff: « Irei^dtffs I hftv« a house as wtell 
ab he, M ^e tMlJ lenv^fe M[.'B^bet in peace. » 

The Barber. I shall be very glad of it t Btit the 
affair of the tloitimun^ is forg^^tt and the vahiable 
Right of the pttbKc^houge , heigfabc^im , » said the 
still thirsty Aebj the Father. 
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ft Let all good, ^od true men follow me , » cried 
the Bailitf, i^ an arbitrary tone — then muttering 
curses to hmself » h^. cast a wild look around , bid 
no one Good-bye and slammed the door after him^ 
shaking tbe whole room. 

« That is scandalous, » said the barber. 

a It is indeed scandalous, said many of the 
country -men. 

<i That is not right, » said young Meyer, and I 
will not follow him to his house. 

«t !N^either vill I, » answered JLainpi. 

« And may the Devil fetch me if I go , » said 
Renold, » for I remember yesterday I stood next 
to him and to the Baron and I saw well enough 
bow matters went. » 

The neighbours, inquired of each other with a 
look , what was to be done and the greater part of 
them sat down again. 

But Aebj and Christen and another pair of raga* 
muffins took up the bailiffs empty bottles from ofif 
the table and puttipg tbem under their arms hasten- 
ed after him. 

Meanwhile, the Bailitf had taken bis post at bis 
window, and was looking down the street that led 
to the barber's shop when finding no one followed 
him , he vented his rage upon himself. — « What a 
fool I am — rwbat a stupid fool! it will soon be 
mid-day and I have pot effected any thing, my 
wine is drank and they are all laughing at me — I 
have been chattering like a child and condes- 
cending to treat them as though they were my 
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equals. — Yes — if I really cared for the dogs— If 
1 had the good of the Comniune sincei^ely at heart 
— or if I had only kept up a shew of interest latter* 
ly — all would have gone well. — A Commune 
readily dances to one's flute, 'if it believes one 
seeks to serve it. — But the times have been only 
too goodforme. — In the old Baron's day I thought 
as much of the Commune as of an old shoe. Ever 
since I became Bailiff 1 have gloried in making 
fools of them, in insulting and domineering over 
them and in truth I still hope to do so again. — For 
which reason I must keep them at a respectful dis- 
tance. — As for shaking hands, speaking affably, 
conferring in a friendly manner and regarding 
every man as one's brother , that does not answer 
when one is too well known. A man in my situa- 
tion ought quietly to act for himself, only making 
use of persons he thoroughly knows and leaving 
the common people to be still the common people. 
~ A Herdsman does not consult with his Oxen and 
yet I have been fool enough' this day to do it. 

Now came the men with the empty bottles. 

a Are you alone? would not the dogs come with 
you? » inquired the Bailiff. 

Aebj. Not a soul of them. 

The Bailiff. That means something. 

Christen. Aye, in my mind it means a gresft deal. 

The Bailiff. I should like vastly to know what 
they are now chattering and caballing^ about. 
Christen go and look for some more bottles* 

Christen. There are no more. 
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The Bailiffl You stupid fellow , that does not at 
kil signify. — Go and look for some — if you find 
lione^get shaved or bled and stay and listen to all 
they sayi If you bring me back plenty of news, VVL 
drink with you till morning* And you Lolj, you 
must go to the- mason's head workman, to Joseph; 
but take care that no one observes you and bid 
him come to me at mid*day* 

Lay. One glass tnore^ before I start for I am 
thirsty — I will then run like a grey-hound and 
return like lightening. 

cc That's right, si said the BailifE 

They went^ and the Bailiff's wife placed winc^ 
before the other twOi 

CHAPTER XL 
$Fell planned roguish plots.' 



The feailiff, full of thought , vrent into the next 
l>oom and pondered in his mind how he should act 
when Joseph came. « He is a villain 1 ckn depend 
^pon and as cunning as need be^ There stands 
tnany a crown Ns^hich he has drank^ placed to his 
master's account — I must avoid all inanoeuver- 
ing or he will fear and distrust me. — There's 
twelve o' clock striking already^ I will offer him as 
much as ten crowns and if he does what I desire ^ 
in less than three weeks , the whole of the plaster 

1. 
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on the outside of the tower will fall oflf — ^ I shall 
have no reason to regret my ten crowns, » said the 
Bailiff-^ and while, he was thus talking to himself, 
arrived Lolj and after him Joseph — they did not 
come together, the better to avoid all suspicion. 

The Bailiff. Good day, Joseph. Your master 
does not know that you are here, does he ? 

Joseph. He is just now at the castle — he was to 
be back by twelve, and if I am at work by one he 
will never miss me. — 

The Bailiff. That's all very well, I have some*- 
thing to say to you Joseph. — Let us go into the 
other room. -^ The fiailiff led him into the back 
parlour, shut to the door and drew the bolt. — 

There stood upon the table, pork sausages, 
wine and bread. 

cc In case you should miss your dinner, said the 
Bailiff taking two stools and placing them near it, 
suppose you keep me company — come sit down. » 

a That I will, with pleasure » answered Joseph, 
seating himself. <k M.' Bailiff, » added he, a be your 
commands what they may, I am your humble 
servant. » 

The Bailiff. Will you take a glass? To your 
health Joseph — come let me fill it up again; try 
these sausages — they ought to be good. Why do 
you stand upon ceremony? You have hard times 
enough at your master's. 

Joseph. That's true — but better times will come, 
since he works for the Castle./ 
. The Bailiff: What a ninny you are Joseph 1 you 
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ought to be aware how long that will last. I should 
rejoice to see it, but he is not at all the man for 
that business. He has never yet superintended the 
raising of any one building of importance^ and ii| 
this he depends much upon you Joseph. 

Joseph. Why to be sure — he does, in some 
degree. 

The Bailiff'. That is just what I thought and 
therefore I wished to talk with you. ~ You have it 
in your power to do me a great kindness^ 

Joseph. You need but command me M.'^ Bailiff. 
To your good health. 

«c You shall be no loser by it, mason , » said the 
Bailiff, (( laying another sausage upon his plate. I 
should be glad the foundation of the Church walls 
were laid with stone from the quarry du Souohet. 

Joseph.^ Odds bobs, M.'^ Bailiff that will never 
do. You dont at all understand our trade. — This 
rotten stone would never answer the purpose. 

The Bailiff. Oh the stone is well enough. I have 
seen it used for many purposes. It is indeed very 
good , Joseph , and it would be doing me a great 
kindness to open this quarry again. 

Joseph. It would never do^ 

The Bailiff. I should be obliged to you for this 
service, Joseph. 

Joseph. Within, six years the walls would begin 
to decay, if they wore made of this stone. 

The Bailiff. I cannot listeuto such nonsense. 

Joseph. It 's true indeed. There are. two dung^ 
hills near the foundation and a constant drain from 
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th^ stables. This stone would moulder away like 
a deal plank* 

The Bailiff. And if it did — what can it signify to 
you whether' the walls are sound ten years hence 
or not ? Do you fear the Baron will not be able to 
build new ones? Do what I bid you and you shall 
have plenty of drink^money. 

Joseph. Well but suppose the Baron sliould 
remark that tliis stone is not fit for the purpose ? 

J'he Bailiffs Whjit can be know about it ? There 
is no fear. 

Joseph. He knows far more about most things 
than any one would suppose* But you understand 
him better than I do. 

The Bailiffs Trust me he knows nothing about 
stone-work, 

Joseph. 'Tis propable, Tljis stone is very beau- 
tiful in appearance; and^ for mimy^other uses, 'tis 
excellent. 

The Bailiff. Give me your hand — provided 
your master gets the stone from the quarry du 
Souchet you shall have five crowos for drink-mo- 
ney. 

Joseph. That is a good many — would that I 
had tliem already. 

The Bailiff. I am in earnest I assure you. I will 
pay you five crowns if you engage bim to jdo it. 

Joseph. You have my wcurd for it, M.' Bailiff. 
( Here he put out his hand to him. ) It shall be 
as we have agreed — What care I for the liOrd of 
the Castle ! 
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The Bailiff. Ooe word more, Joseph. I have a 
bag of stuff from the young man at the Druggists 
— if you mix it with the lime, it will make the 
mortar sticji to the walls like glue. — But there is 
no pl^jping much faith in ttiese Bucks — I would 
rather try the ^xperimen^ ou a^other ma&'$ walls 
tjsan on my own. 

Josephs That I can very easily do — I'll try it 
on tjbe cori:ier of a neighbour's wall. 

The BcdUff. To try it o^ a little corper will be 
of no use — one is apt to be deceived by little bits 
of such work and then one cannot depend upon 
the effect on a larger scale — I should like to 
make the experiment upon the whole of the Church 
steeple, Joseph — Is not that practicable? 

Joseph, Will it be necessary to mix much of this 
stuff with the lime ? 

The Bailiff, No, not more I guess than about ^ 
couple of pounds to a saiall barrel. 

Joseph, Then it can easily be done. 

The Bailiff. Will you do it for , me ? 

Joseph. Yjes , willingly^ 

The Bailiff. And keep the ^eeret if it fails ? 

Joseph. If it fails , of course I musit. . 

The bailiff, Wli^n you want the stuff, you know, 
where to find it and a glass of wine into the bargain. 

Joseph. You may depend upon me, M.'^ Bailiff 
but I must away , it has struck one. My grateful 
thanks to you, M.*^ Bailiff. ( He empties his glass. ) 

The Bailiff. You have nothing to thank me for. 
When you have performed your promise then you 
shall receive five crowns. 
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a I will not fail, M.' Bailiff, » said Joseph rising^ 
and putting his stool in a corner, «tbat you may 
rely upon. — My best thanks to you » — and here 
be drankoff his last glass. 

The Bailiff. Well, since you must go, farewell 
Joseph. We understand one another. 

Away paced Joseph, saying to himself as he 
went along; « what a strange request this is about 
the stone and still more strange that about mixiug^ 
tlie stuff with the lime, people do not try expe- 
riments ontlie whole of a Church-steeple; however 
I must not let slip this drink-money — I have a 
mind to make him pay me before hand and then 
I can do what he desires or not as I please. » 

« This is no bad beginning , » said the Bailiff to 
himself. » — 'Tis better tlian I expected and for 
half the money too. — If he had known how to 
bargain, I would just as soon have promised him 
ten crowns as five. — How glad I am the business 
is in this train. — No, no! one should never be 
faint hearted. — Would that the walls had already 
made their appearance above ground, but patience! 
on monday they will begi<i to get the stone for 
this purpose. Hah — Hah — my good mason I truly 
your wife has cooked you a fine supper and you 
fancy yourself as happy as a King. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Domestic happiness* 



Leonard^had heetk to the castle early in the morn- 
ing and was now sitting with his wife after his 
return. She had made haste to finish her Saturday's 
work, she had combed the children, plaited their 
hair, looked over their clothes, scoured their little 
room^ and while doing this, had taught them 4 
song. 

« You must sing it to your Father, » said she; 
and they learned with eagerness, what was to 
please him when he came home. 

lu the midst of their work, without difficulty^ 
without loss of time, and without book, they re- 
peated it after the mother until they knew it. And 
when the Father came home, she greeted him; and 
then she and the children sang, 

& Thou that dwelling iii the skies , 
Calmest sorrow , grief and trouble ; 
And when double woes'arise , 
Send*st thy soothing influence double. 
When shall these emotions cease ? 
Joy and grief disturb my rest — » 

Dove-like peace I 
Come , oh come into my breast. » 

Atear stood in Leonard's Eye* 
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* May God bless you my loves. — May Cod 
bless you, my dear wife, d said he , deeply affected^ 
« My love , » observed Gertrude ; « Earth beco- 
mes a paradise to those who seek peace, do right 
and are contents » 

Leonard. Should I again enjoy another hoUr o^ 
such blissful life ^ such peace of mind^ it will be 
your work* ^— To my last breath will I thank 
you for having rescued me; and these dear chiU 
dren will thank you even when you shall bs no 
tnore^ — Yes, my children, do always what is right 
— follow yoUt mother's example and then it will 
go well with yoUi 

Gertrude. You seem cheerful and happy to day* 
Leonard. It has gone well with me at Arner's^ — 
Gertrude. Ah ! Thank God for that ^ my dear4 
Leonard. That man has not his equal. How 
could I act so like a child as not to dare to go to 
him? 

Gertrude^ May we always gro^ wiser from etpe-* 
rience. — But tell me all that passed* 

She then seated herself by his side taking up 1 
stocking to knit and he proceded as in the follow 
ing chapter* 
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CHAPTER XIII, 
A proof that Gertrude was beloved by her husband. 



Since you sit down as on a Sunday evening to 
your Bible you expect of course I should tell you 
much. . 

Gertrude. All — All — you mu^t tell me all , my 
love. 

Leonard* As if I could remember all ? again my 
dear, it is Saturday and you have not much time 
now. 

Gertrude. ( Smiling. ) Look about you» 

Leonard. (Looking around him. ) Ah! have you 
done already ? 

Elisabeth. (Interrupting them.) She made good 
haste Father and I and Anna helped her to put all 
in order, was not that kight? 

Leonard. Yes, it was very Right. 

Gertrude. Come now , let me hear it all. — 

Leonard. Amer asked me even my simame and 
the name of the street in which I lived and the 
number of my house. 

Gertrude. Oh Leonard ! you do not tell me Right 
-^- 1 am sure he did not begin so« 

Leonard. Why not you chatter-box — how then ? 

Gertrude. You first bowed to him , and tiien he 
returned the salutation — how did you do that ? 

8 
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Leonard. You Witch ! but you are Bight — I did 
hot begin at the beginning. 

Gertrude. See now Lenny ! 

Leonard. Well then , he asked me , as soon as 
he saw me, if I was still afraid of him' — I bowed 
as low and as well as ever I could , saying ; For- 
give me , my Lord. — He smiled and immediately 
ordered a jug of wine sliould be. put before me. 

Gertrude. Now tliat indeed is quite another 
beginning. — You were pretty alert with the jug 
"^ were you not ? No doubt of that. — 

Leonard. No , my dear wife — I was as bash- 
ful as a girl, and would not even touch it, but he 
insisted I should^ saying , a I know very well you 
like good wine. Come , pour yourself out a glass. » 
I poured one out very carefully and drank . to his 
good health — but he eyed, me so steadfastly that 
the glass shook between my lips. 

Gertrude. A good conscience , Lenny , truly -*- 
even to your finger-ends — but you recovered 
from your trepidation ? 

Leonard. Yes, quickly, for he was kind and 
said ; — « It is very natural , a man , who works 
hard , should like a glass of wine — It is also Bight 
he should allow himself one — but it is a sad mis- 
fcu*tune when a man , instead of confining himself 
to a gla^s to refresh him , drinks till he is stupified 
and till he ceases to think of his wife , his children 
and his old age. Then , Leonard , it is a misfortune 
— Wife , when he said this , it stung m'e to the 
heart, yet I kept my presence of mind and aii«- 
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wered, I had fallen into this unfortunate error and 
had got so entangled , that I had no power to help 
ttiyself . — Yet Heaven knows all {the tittje I never 
drank one glass of winie but with a heavy heart. 

Gertrude. How did you manage to make this 
confession ? 

Leonard. If lie had not encouraged me by his 
kindness, I certainly should not have been able to 
make it. 

Gertrude. What more did he say ? 

Leonard. « It is lamentable, ]> said be, « that 
most poor men in their distress associate with per- 
sons they ought to shim like the plague* » — Here- 
upon I could not suppress a sigh — I think he 
observed it , for he continued in a very feeling 
manner. — « It is much to be wished one could 
convince good men of this before they learn it 
to their cost. The poor man is already half saved 
when he escapes the claws of the blood-sucker. » 
— Soon after, he began again saying : a I am griev- 
ed when I reflect howmany poor men often pine 
away in loathsome misery and have not the sense 
and courage to state their circumstances to those 
who would help them with all their hearts , if they 
did but know their real situation.. — How will you 
-answer to your God for having daily and yearly 
suffered yourself to be drawn aside by the Bailiff 
and for having exposed your wife and children to 
^8Q much distress and dabger, without ever once 
coming to «me to ask for advice and assistance? -^ 
Think now, if your wife had shewn no better 
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sense and no more courage than you have done — 
>vhat would have been the consequences^ 

Gertrude. Did he say all thaft before he asked 
you the number of your house ? 

Leonard. Dont you hear that he did ? 

Gertrude. You did not mean then to tell me that. 

Leonard. It might perhaps have been as well let 

alone. — You may grow too proud of your courage. 

Gertrude. Do you think so master? Yes, yes, as 

long as Hive and we derive benefit from it I shall 

be proud of having taken this step. But , what else 

did he say ? 

Leonard. He questioned me concerning the 
building. Luckily I had not quite forgotten every 
thing — I was obliged to calculate all by the cord 
,and to reckon to a nicety the carriage for lime , 
sand and stone. 

Gertrude. Did you overlook no cipher in the 
reckoning ? 

Leonard. No, my love, not this time. 
Gertrude. Is all settled now ? 
Leofiard. Yes. 
Gertrude. Thank Heaven. 
Leonard. We may well say » thank .Heaven. » 
Guess howmuch money he has advanced me? 
( chinking the crowns in his pocket. ) Tnily ^tis 
some time since I have chinked so many. ( Ger- 
trude sighs.) Sigh no more, my Love, we will:be 
prudent and frugal and I hope we shall ^lever £dl 
again into such trouble as we have known. 
Gertrude. A kind Providence has helped us. 
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Leonard. And others in f;he village beside our- 
selves. — Only think — Aroer Jbas appoixil^d tei^ 
poor men, father's of families , who were c^tainly 
all in the greatest want, to be d^y-Jabouirers a|; 
this building and they are to r^eiye twenty £lt^ 
Kreutzer a day. — You shoujd have seen how care- 
refuUy he selected these men. 

Gertrude. Do tell ine ail about it. 

Leonard. I vrill if I can remember it. 

Gertrude, Recollect a little. 

Leonard* Well then, he inquired for all the poor 
men who had families — tb^n he linked hpwmany 
children they had and wbs^t were their ag^s and 
what means the pare^nts had of supporting them. 
Then he selected those who h^d the least work 
and most yoimg children, and twice be said to me, 
if you kno vr atiy .one -who is distres^d like your- 
self, point him out tome. I named before every 
other, Hubel Rudj, and be has given him ^papioy- 
ment for one year certain. 

Gertrude. You did well not; to resent his takii^g 
your potatoes. 

Leonard. I could not bear a grudge to a poor 
man — and this &mily .is so exceedingly inisierable 
— I found JB.udj again two days ago n^r the pit , 
but I pretended }not to see him. It vrent to my 
beiart. -^>He seemed ijust spent with hunger and , 
hitherto^ uae have always had something (o qat, 

Gertrude. /That fsvery true, my love, but sted- 
.lug never rcmo^vefr misery ; and; the poor man wjb^ 
is guilty j£ it; doubles ibis sufierings. 
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Leonard. True, but when hunger is' preying 
upon him and he sees food before him , and 
knows howmany of these potatoes will spoil in 
the pit, that even the cattle get enough of them , 
and still to leave them lying untouched. — Oh, 
my dear, what virtue does it require to do this. — 

Gertrude. It is certainly trying in such a case 
to refrain, still the poor man ought to be able to 
do it, otherwise he must become wretched in the 
extreme. 

Leonard. Ah, Gertrude I who in his situation 
could do it ? Who could require it of him ? 

Gertrude. God who requires this of the poor 
man gives him sti^ength to do it and prepares him 
by distress, by necessity and by the many trials 
of his situation for the great victory to which he is 
called. Believe me, Leonard, God helps the poor 
man in ways we cannot see and giv€^him strength 
and knowledge to support, to suffer and to en- 
dure in a manner almost incredible. When he has 
been thoroughly tried, when his pure conscience 
has stood the test, Lenny, then is it well indeed 
with him, far better than with those who have 
not been called upon to overcome as much. 

Leonard. I know it, Gertrude. I know it by 
you. I am not quite blind. Often have I seen how 
in the greatest necessity, you have trusted in God 
and been content : but few people conduct them«* 
selves in trouble as you do; the greater part, like 
me , prove very weak under the pressure of want; 
therefore I always think move .should be doq^ to 
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provide all poor men ^I'ith work and bread. I think 
they would then become more virtuous than they 
are when perplexed by misery. 

Gertrude. O Leonard ! you are much mistaken. 
If nothing but work and gain were necessary to 
make a poor man happy , he would soon become 
so. — But it is not thus. With the rich and with the 
poor it is necessary that the heart should be well 
regulated before they can be happy. And most 
men attain this end sooner by means of care and 
want than by means of joy and plenty — Otherwise 
Heaven would willingly grant us never-ceasing 
prosperity. But since men cannot withstand the ef- 
fects of good fortune, peace and joy, unless the 
heart by surmounting many difficulties, be render- 
ed firm, strong, patient and wise, it is evidently 
necessary to our good that there should be both 
misery and want in the world : for without these 
the hearts of few men would be prepared for real 
enjoyment — and where the mind cannot find 
peace in itself it matters little, whether a man have 
work or not — whether he have or have not abun- 
dance* Rich old Meyer has all he wishes and sits 
all day long in the public-house — And yet, he is 
no happier than the poor Watchman who has 
nothing in the world and who, though he be 
equally thirsty every day, only now and then has 
the indulgence of a glass of wine. — Leonard sigh- 
ed. Have you been to see said Gertrude, after a 
pause, if the Labourers are at work ? I must tell 
you that Joseph sUpped away again to-day to the 
public-house. 
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Leonard. That vexes me — the Bailiff must have 
Sent for him. He behaved just now in a most ex- 
traordinary manner — I was at the work-shop on 
toy way home and, if lie was just come from the 
public-house, what he said makes me uneasy — 
for then 'tis clear it did not come from himself. 

Gertrude. What was it? 

Leonard. He said the stone from the quarry 
du Souchet would do admirably for the Giiurch 
walls and when I observed the great flint stones, 
which lie about in abundance and close at hand , 
would do much better, he said I should ever 
remain a fool and never understand how to ma- 
nage my affairs to advantage ; that the walls ^ if 
built of stone from the quarry du Souchet^ would 
make a far more beautiful appearance. I really 
thought, at the time, he said this with good intent 
— and yet, on reflection, it seemed rather extraor- 
dinary he should begin so abruptly about this stone: 
and , if he has been with the Bailiff, there certain- 
ly is a something more behind the curtain. — The 
stone from the quarry du Souchet is soft and san- 
dy and would not at all answer this purpose. — 
Can they be laying some snare for me ? 
Gertrupe. Joseph is not altogether trustworthy. Bfe 
upon your guard. 

Leonard. They shall not catch me this time. 
The Baron v» ill never suffer the walls to be built 
witli this sandy stone. 

Gertrude. Why not? 

Leonard. He says since there are dunghills and 
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a drain from the stables near the foundation of the 
walls that tliis sandy stone would decay and be 
corroded by the moisture^ 

Gertrude* Is that true ? 

Leonard* To be sure it is. I myself once worked^ 
but not in this part of the country, at. a building, 
the whole foimdation of which we were, obliged to 
Jay over again , because it had been made of this 
sandy stone. ' 

Gertrude. That the Baron should imderstand 
such matters ! 

Leonard, I wonder at it myself — but he does 
understand them perfectly* He asked me too where 
the best sand was to be found — I told him at the 
sand-pit , near the lower mill. « That is a long way 
to fetch it and up hill too, 39 answered the Baron i 
a we must consider both men and cattle. Do you 
not. know of any that is nearer ? » I told him there 
w.as some very good sand on a hilt, in a mea« / 

dowy a little beyond the Church; but that it was 
private property — one must buy it at the pit and 
then bring it thro' the meadows , for v^hich som^ 
compensation must be made, a That does not sig-^ 
nify, » answered he, « it will be better than send* 
ing to fetch sand frota the other pit« » 

jSfow I think of it, I must tell you somethings 
Just as he was talking about the sand, the foot«- 
man announced the Baron of HighcoUrt. I thought 
it would be but Right- of me to say, I would not 
detain him, but would call again another time. He 
smiled and said, « no Mason, I like to finish what I 

9 
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am about and when that is over I then attend to 
whoever next wants me. — A propos of your leave 
taking. — To leave your work on every trifling oc- 
casion is of a piece with your old habits which 
you must henceforth relinquish » — I scratched 
xay head, wishing with all my heart 1 had held my 
tongue, with , my calling again another time. — 
« Did you not hear something , » said Gertrude , 
and just then some one knocked at the door, call- 
ing, a Hoalla ! any body at home. » 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Envy. 



The Mason opened the door, and in came Gritte, 
wife to the Clerk's son and daughter to the Bailiff's 
late brother. After greeting the Mason and his wife, 
« I suppose, » said she, mincingly, « you will not 
condescend now to plaster our homely stove ?» 

Leonard. And why not neighbour? Does it want 
any thing doing to it? 

Gritte. No, not just yet. Only I wished to inquire 
in time, that I may know whom to look to when it 
does. — 

Leonard. You are always so provident Gritte , 
but without reason, in this instance. 

Gritte. Times change and with them folks chan- 
ge too. 
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Leonard. Tiiat's true enough, but "vre shall al- 
ways find plenty of people to plaster a stove. 

Gritte. So much the better. 

Gertrude, who till now had been silent, took 
the bread-knife from ttie wall and began to cut a 
stale rye-loaf to put into the porridge for supper* 

a That is brown bread, » said Gritte, « surely 
you might afford better, novr that your husband 
is become M.^ Castle-Mason ? t» 

Gertrude. Nonsense, Gritte, I shall be most 
thankful if all the days of our lives vre can but 
have such bread as this. 

Gritte. Nevertheless, white bread is better, and 
you can very well afford it. Your husband is in a 
fair way to be Bailift and you M.'* Bailiff. — So 
much the worse for us. 

Leonard, '^bvf what is your object , with all this 
taunting. ? I dislike it — 'Tis always better to speak 
out when we dare speak our minds. 

Gritte. Well and I dare, as it is come to this. — 
My husband is the Clerk's own son and has one 
ever heard , so long as the Church has stood , that 
when there was anything to be done to it, the pre-« 
ference was not given to the Clerk's relations ? 

Leonard. Well, and what then ? 

Gritte. And w^hat then ! why the Bailiff has just 
received a Ust , wherein more than a dozen of the 
greatest louts in the village are noted down as 
workmen at the Church , and it does not contain 
so much as a single name of any one of the clerk's 
relations. 
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Leonard. But neighbour, what have I to flo 
with that? Was it I who wrote the list? 

Gritte. No, you did not write it, but His my 
opinion you dictated it. — 

Leonard. That would be a liberty indeed, to 
pretend to dictate to the Baron, 

Gritte. Oh! 'tis very well known you are forever 
running to the castle , even to day you were there 
and if you had pointed out what used to be, the 
Baron would have continued old customs. 

Leonard, You are mistaken, Gritte, if you sup- 
pose that. — The Baron is not the man to keep to 
the old ways, if he thinks new ones will answer 
better. 

Gritte. So it seems. 

Leonard. Besides — he is anxious to give work, 
to poor and n^edy men, 

Qritte. That is to say, to beggars and rabble. 

Leonard. All poor men are not rabble , Gritte, 
— we ought not to speak so. — We none of us 
know what we may come to before we aire laid in 
the earth. — 

Gritte. Be that as it may, it is natural every 6ne 
should have an eye to his own interest and one 
cannot but feel vexed to see one's self entirely 
over-looked. 

Leonard. Ah Gritte — that's another thing. — . 
You have good property and eat at your Father's 
table and he has the best place in the village — 
you are not obliged, as we poor people are, to 
work for daily breads 
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Gritte. Talk as you will. -^ We are hurt , when 
tve think we have a claim to something and when 
some greedy dog devours it before our face. 

Leonard. Spare the dog, Gritte , when you talk 
of man or you may some day meet with one that 
will bite you — and if you think your husband is 
wronged of work he had a right to, you are young 
and strong, have good legs and a good tongue and 
nothing better do to than to go yourself and state 
your complaint, where you may have redress. — 

Gritte. Many thanks, M.'^ Masoti, for your fine 
advice. 

Leonard. I can give you no better. 

Gritte. I wish I may have an opportunity to 
return the favor. — Farewell Leonard. 

Leonard. Farewell , Gritte — I can help you no 
better. ( Gritte withdrew and Leonard went to his 
work. ) 

\ 

CHAPTER XV. 
Imprudence which cost the\ Bailiff a glass ofouine. 



Leonard had but just left the castle , when Axner 
sent the paper, on which he had written down the 
names of the day-labdurers^ by Sergeant Flink, to 
the Bailiff with an order to give these men notice. 
The Sergeant delivered this paper to the Bailiff in 
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the forenoon. — Hitherto, all the orders the Bailiff 
received from the castle were directed. — «To the 
respectable and discreet, my good and faithful 
Bailiff Hummel of Bonnal. » But upon tiiis was 
only written. « To the Bailiff Hummel of Bonnal. » 

a What does that rascally scribbler the Castle- 
clerk mean, by not giving me my Bight title ? » 
said the Bailiff, the instant he took the letter from 
Flink. 

The Sergeant. Mind what you say, M,' Bailiff, the 
Baron himself directed the letter. 

The Bailiff. That's not true. I know the hand of 
that powdered beggar's-brat — the Clerk. 

Flink. ( Shaking his head ). That's a good joke. 
— With my own eyes , I saw the Baron direct it , 
I stood close to him at the time. 

The Bailiff. I was wrong then vith my rascally 
scribbler. The word escaped me. Tliink no more 
of it, but come into the room and take a glass of 
wine. 

Flink. ]^e more guarded in future, M.'^ Bailiff, I 
do not like to make mischief or I have it in my 
power. He followed the Bailiff into the room, set 
his carabine in a corner, was prevailed upon to 
drink and afterwards took his^ leave. 

Then the Bailiff opened the letter, read it and 
said. « -^ They are one and all of them downright 
clowns and beggsdrs — from first to last. — Con- 
found it ! what a turn things have taken ! Il^ot one 
of my men appointed, eseept Schaben Nichel ! I 
can no longer palm upon him a single one of my 
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creatures. And I am to acquaint these fellows with 
it to-day -^ that will be a hard task for me. But do 
it, I must. However the game is not up yet, I will 
go now, this instant and tell them and at the same 
time, recommend tliem all to go on Monday to 
the castle to thank the Baron. He does not know 
one of these fellows. — 'Tis clear enough the Mason 
pointed them all out to liim. — When they arrive 
at the Castle, all tattered and torn like so many va- 
gabonds — some without shoes — others without 
caps and stand before the hereditary Lord , I shall 
wonder if matters do not turn a little more in my 
favor. » Thus did he plan and plot to himself, then 
dressed and took up the order to consider how he 
should get from one house to the other without 
having to go twice over the same road. 

It is true Hubel Rudj's house was not the nearest; 
but the Bailiff had never willingly visited it since he 
had deprived Rudj's Father of the Well-meadow , 
for various thoughts rushed to his mind whenever 
he saw this poor family in their cottage. I will first 
despatch that Crew, said he, and went instantly 
towards the window. — 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Take off" your hats, children! for now follows 

a death'bed. 



Hubel Rudj was sitting in the midst of his four 
children. His wife had been dead three Months and 
now his Mother lay dying upon a* straw'^mattrass. 

« Gather up some leaves in the afternoon said 
she faintly and put them into my coverlet — I shi- 
ver with cold. » 

Rudj\ Oh Mother! As soon as the fire in the 
stove is out, I will go. 

The Mother. Have you still any wood left Rudj ? 
I fear not — but you cannot go to the wood and 
leave me and your children. O Rudj ! I am a sad 
burthen to you* 

Rudj. Mother, Mother, say riot so. — You are no 
burthen to me. O ! If I could but afford the help you 
need. You are hungry and thirsty and utter no 
complaint. — That goes to my heart, Mother, 

The Mother. Grieve not, Rudj. Heaven be prais- 
ed my sufferings are not great — and God will 
soon help, and my blessing will reward you, for 
all you do for me. 

'Rudj\ Oh Mother! Never did I feel the sting of 
poverty so keenly as I do now that X have nothing 
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to give you and no power to help yoii. — Alast 
you suffer such sickness and misery and must alsb 
share my poverty. 

The Mother* When we draw near our end, we 
want but little upon earth and what we want, our 
Father in Heaven sends us. I thank Him , Rudj ; 
He strengthens me for the approacliing hour. 

Rudj. ( In tears ). Do you really think , Mother, 
you cannot recover ? 

The Mother. No Rndj, I certainly cannot. But 
take comfort, Rudj! I am going to a better World. 
Be comforted, my son. Youbave been the delight 
of my youth and the consolation of my old age; and 
now , I thank God, your bands will soon close mine 
eyes. — Then shall I go to Him, and I will pray to 
Him for you and it will go well with you evermore* 
Do not forget me , Rudj ! — All the sorrows of this 
life w^hen overcome , tend but to our good. All the 
afflictions that I have endured are sanctified to me 
and comfort me more than all the pleasures and 
enjoyments of life — I thank God for all the de- 
lights of the spring of my youth — but when , in 
autumn the fruit ripens, and the tree sheds its 
leaves for the sleep of winter , then are the trials of 
life sacred and its joys but a dream. Think some- 
times on your mother Rudj! You will be supported 
through all your difficulties. 

Rudj. Oh Mother! my dear Mother! 

The Mother. I have yet something to say Rudj» 

Att^'. What, Mother? 

The Mother. Ever since yesterday, it has lain 

J© 
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iiW a stdiie upon my heart I must tell it you. 
l^^esteirday, I observed that Rudelj hid himself 
behind my bed and ate some roasted Potatoes, 
which be took out of his pocket — He gave some 
ter bis brothers and sisters and they too ate them 
hy stealth. Rudj, these potatoes were not ours — of 
the Cbtld would have thrown them upon the table 
and called aloud to his brothers and sisters to 
partake. Oh yes; he would also have brought me 
one^ as* he has done a thousand times before. It al- 
ways rejoiced my heart when he sprang towards 
me and cried so heartUy, crEat i^t Grand-mother. » 
Oh Rudj ! Should this darling child become a 
tbiei! Bow hfiavity has this thought weighed upon 
me since yesterday I Where is he ? Bring him. to 
me, i ^ill speak tx> him. 

Budf. Unfortunate man that I am I 

Be ran quickly, and brou^t his boy to her bed 
side. She xaised herself with difficulty, and turn** 
ing, fcHT the last time ,. towards the bay, took his twa 
haaids between hers while her feeble dying head 
sank upon his^ 

« Grand-mother, » cried the Child, « what do 
y0H want me for ? You are not going to die yet. 
— Oh Gra»d*-nK>lhcr ! do iK>t die yet. — » 

m Yeft, Rudelj! <k answered slie in brokem accentsi^ 
«c I shall certainly very soon die. » 

cc Alas! Do not die yet Grand-motlier »-«-repeat- 
ed the ChUd. 

The sick woman , gasping for breath , waj^ obU- 
ged to lie do wa agaio. — 
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The boy and his Father melted intd t*aw. -^act 
am better now, » said she, « tecorering hfeF»ftlf,, 
after a pause ; « I am much better now that I krti 
lying down- » - — 

Budelj\ Then you will not die any moffe Grand*^ 
mother ? 

The Mother. Say not so , you dear Child , t die 
willingly, since I am going to a beloVed Father. 
Did you but know, Rudelj, with what' joy that 
prospect fills me, you would not thus distress 
yourself. 

Rudelj. Then Grandmother, when ydu die, I will 
die with you. 

The Mother. No, Rudelj! you will i\(Si die With 
me; you will, if it please God, live much longer 
and be good : and whefi your Fathet* grows old* 
and feeble, then you will be his help and cotisola- 
tion. Surely, Rudelj! you will follow his example 
and be good and do right. Promise me that yoii 
will you dear Child. 

Rudelj. Yes, Grandmother, I will indeed do 
Right and follow his example. 

The Mother. Rudelj! Our Heavenly Father, to 
whom I am soon going — sees and hearS all fhings 
— all that we do and all that we promise — Su- 
rely, Rudelj! you know that, and you believe it ? 

Rudelj. Yes, Granrfrtiother, I know it, and I be- 
lieve it. 

The Mother. Then why did you cbme yesterday 
and eat stolen potatoes behind my bed ? 

Rude^\ Forgive me this time , Grandmother ! J 
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Ivill never do so any more. Forgive me this time 
and indeed, indeed, I will never do so any more^ 
Grandmother. 

The Mother. Did you steal them ? 

Rudelj. ( Sobbing. ) Yes, yes. Grandmother. 

The Mother. From whom did you steal them ? 

Rudelj. From tlie Ma — ma — mason. — 

The Mother. You must go to him , Rudelj , and 
beg him to forgive you. 

Rudelj. No — no jiray, Grandmother, I dare 
not go. 

The Mother. You must, Rudelj, that you may 
not do so again — You must go without another 
word; and I entreat you, my dear Child, though 
you should be ever so hungry, steal no more. God 
forsakes no one — and always rewards the vir* 
tuous — Rudelj! though you should be ever so 
hungry, though you should not have anything, 
neither know where to seek relief, put your trust 
in a good Providence and steal no more. 

Rudelj. Grandmother, Grandmother, indeed I 
will never steal any more — though 1 should be 
ever so hungry, I will never steal any more. 

The Mother. Now may the God , in whom ift 
my hope, bless you — may He preserve you, my 
dear Child. She pressed him closer to her, and 
wept, a You must now go to the Mason, » said she , 
« and beg him to pardon you. — Rudj , go with 
him and say to the Mason and his wife, that I too 
entreat of them to forgive us and that I lament we 
are riot able to return the potatoes. — Tell them I 
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will pray to God to bless them and to increase 
their store. It grieves me much to think of the dis- 
tress they are in — if the wife did not work day 
and night, they never could support so large a fa- 
mily. Rudj ! you will give them two days work to 
restore them tfjeir own. 

Rudj. Ah! with all my heart, dear Mother. Just 
as he said this, the Bailiff knocked at the window- 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The sick woman acts admirably. 



The sick woman knew The Bailiff by his cough 
and said : « Ah Rudj , there is the Bailiff. The bread 
and the mutton of which you made me some broth 
are not yet paid for. » 

Rudj. Dearest Mother , do not distress yourself. 
That is of no consequence, I will work for him and 
in the Autumn, I will reap as much corn as he 
pleases. 

The Mother. Ah! he will not wait till then for 
payment. Rudj went out of the room to the Bailiff, 
and the sick woman sighed and said to herself. 

a Since that law-suit, poor blind Simpleton, I have 
always felt a pang at my heart whenever I beheld 
him. — Alas! and he must needs come at the hour 
of my dissolution. — It is God's will that 1 should 
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now entirely forgive him and conquer the last 
grudge I bear and pray for his soul. I will do it. O 
Thou that orderest all events, forgive him. Father 
in Heaven forgive him. ( She then heard the Bailiff 
talking loudly and said.) « Ah he is angry! My poor 
Rudj! You have fallen on my account into his 
hands. — » She stilLheard him talk loud and faint- 
ed — Rudelj rushed out of the room to his Father 
to call him: « Father, come, come, for I fear our 
Grandmother is dead. » 

« Good Heavens ! » cried Rudj , a M.^ Bailiff, I 
must go. » — 

<c Yes, it is a pressing case,» said the Bailiff, 
with a sneer. « It would be a great misfortune truly 
if the old hag were to die. » ^ 

Rudj heard him not but darted to his Mother's 
bed-side. 

The sick woman soon recovered, cc Was he not 
angry Rudj? enquired she anxiously as she opened 
her eyes. Surely he will not have patience with 
you. » 

Rudj. Not so Mother, he brings good news, but 
are you better? 

The Mother. ( Looking earnestly and sorrow- > 
fully upon him. ) What good news, can this man 
bring? You seek to console me and to suffer aione. 
— He ha« threatened you. 

Rudj^ No, indeed Mother, he told me that I 
was to- Ibe employed as day-labourer at the re- 
building of the Church and that the Baron would 
pay me twenty-five Krestzer a day. 
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The Mother. Can this be true ? 

Rudj\ Yes, indeed Mothejr — and there is work 
for a year. 

Tfie Mother. Now Rudj, I die easier. Great God 
thou art full of mercy and goodness. — Gracious 
Father protect them to the last and Hudj believe 
this firmly and forever. 

When ^ef is severest , 
Then God is the nearest. 

She was silent for awhile , and then continued ; 
I think it will soon be over with me. — My breath 
becomes shorter every moment. — We must part 
Rudj — I must take my leave — Rudj shook, trem- 
bled , took off his cap , fell upon his knees by the 
side of the bed , joined his hands, raised his eyes 
towards Heaven , but could not speak for tears 
and sobs. 

ft Take courage , Rudj , v said the Mother , a and 
hope for that eternal life , in which we shall meet 
aggin. Death is a momentary passage — I fear it 
nof — / know that my Redeemer liveth and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth. And 
though after my skin, worms destroy this body^ yei 
in my flesh shall I see God ; whom I shall see for 
myself and mine eyes shall behold y and not ano- 
ther. » 

«c Give me your blessing. Mother ! » said Rudj 
commanding his emotion, « May it please God that 
I should soon foUqw you into eternal life. » 

« Graciously hear me O heavenly Father !» added 
the Mothisryand grant thy blessing to my Child — 
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the only one that thouhast given me — the Child 
I dearly love. Rudj , may God be with thee ; and as 
for their Father Abraham's sake, He shewed kind- 
ness to Isaac and Jacob , so may He also , for the 
sake of my blessing prosper you abundantly; so 
that your heart may again rejoice and exult and 
praise His Holy Name — Listen , Rudj , to my 
last advice and do what I tell you. — Teach your 
children habits of order and industry, that they 
may not be debased, helpless and abandoned in 
their poverty. Teach them to put their whole trust 
and confidence in God and to stand by each other 
in joy and in sorrow and then there will be com- 
fort for them even in their low estate. Forgive the 
Bailiff and when I am dead and buried , go to him 
and tell him that I died in a spirit of charity to- 
wards him and that should Heaven favorably recei- 
ve my prayer it will be well with him and he shall 
yet come to a knowledge of himself before his de- 
parture hence. » 

cc Rudj, D C9ntinued she after a short pause, 
« give me my two Bibles , my two Prayer-bookft 
and a written paper which you will find lying un- 
der my neck hand-kerchief in the band-box. 

Rudj rose from off his knees and brought them 
all to his Mother. 

« No\r bring all the children to me, » said she. 
He brought them from, the table, round which 
they were seated in silent sadness to her bed-side 
where they all fell upon their knees# 

« Weep not thus my beloved children, » said 
she tenderly. « Your Heavenly Father will bless 
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tnd protect you- — You have been the joy of my 
heart, my darlings, and it grieves me sadly to 
leave you so poor and motherless. — But fiope in 
God and trust in Him, in all that may befal you^ 
then will you ever receive from Him more than a 
Father's help and a Mother's care. — Think of me, 
my dear children; I leave you nothing it is true, 
but I have sincerely loved you and I know that 
you have loved me. 

My Bibles and my Prayer-books are almost all 
that I now possess , but do not lightly esteem 
them. They have a thousand times, in the course 
of a hard life afforded me counsel and consolatiom 
Children may the word of God be both your sola- 
ce and your delight, love one another, help and 
abide by oiie another as long as you live -- be up- 
right, true, compassionate and obliging towards 
all men and then it will go well with you through 
life. And you, Rudj , keep these Bibles; the larger 
for Betheli and tlie smaller for Rudelj , and the 
two Prayer-books for the little ones, as a remem- 
brance of me. -^ Ah ! I have nothing for you Rtidj! 
but you need nothing — you will not forget me. ^ 

« Give me your hand my precious Child, » — - 
said she addressing herself to Rudelj. <c Surely you 
will never again take what belongs to another. — 
*No , indeed Grandmother, » — replied Rudelj 
choaking with tears « do believe me -^ indeed I 
never will. » — « I will believe you and pray to 
God for you , » said the Mother, a See my children, 
I give this paper to your Father, it was given m« 
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by tbe dergymau , to whom I was servant. — 
When you are older read it and think of me and 
be good and faithhil. » 

It was a testimonial from the deceased Rector 
of S^ •>. .n, that the said Catharine;, had Uved ten 
years in has service and had, in some measure ^ 
helped him to bring up his children, after the 
death of his wife; that she had been faithful in all 
things and had shewn an almost maternal interest 
for the welfare of his family. He thanks her for it, 
adding she had acted a Mother's part to his chil- 
dren and 4hat he should never in his life forget 
all that ^e had done for them. She had indeed 
earned a considerable sam in this service, which 
she, gave to her late husband lor the purchase <^ 
the Meadow, which the Bailiff afterwards took 
£re>m them by a lawsuit. 

« Let none of my best clothing, » ^continued 
she , a be buried with me — It may be useful to 
the femily. — Let me be buried just as I am, in 
what I now have on. — Let my gown and my two 
bibs^ as soon as I am gone, be cut up for the 
children. Audj, 'look carefully to Betheli — the 
Child is sickly. — Keep your children always clean 
by attention to washing and combing, and every 
year gather for them Speedwell and Elder to im- 
prove their blood, it is so poor. When it can be 
man£|ged, let them have a goat during the summer 
— Betheli already knows how to take care of it. — 
It ^ieves me to think yoii are so forlorn. -*— ^ut 
ta^e courage and do the best you can. The work 
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at the Church will be a help to you — I thank Pro- 
vidence for this too. » 

She then became silent and Rudjand the children 
still remained awhile kneeling. Having offered up 
to Heaven all the prayers ttiat they knew , they 
rose from their knees. 

c Mother yB said Rudj, « I will now go and ga- 
ther some leaves to put in your coverlet. » 

a There is now no biury, Rudj, d — answered 
she. « The room is much warmer and you must go 
with the little one to the Mason's. » 

Then he beckoned Betheli out of the room and 
said; a Pray attend to your Grandmother and should 
anything happen , send Anneli directly for me — I 
shall be at the Mason's, d — 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The poor boy, begs pardon for having stolen the 
potatoes and the sick ivoman dies. 



Thei> taking his little boy by the hand, Rudj 
went out. 

Gertrude was at home alone when they arrived 
and quickly perceived both the Father and the 
Child had tears in their eyes. 

a What do you want neighbour Rudj ? Why 
do you weep , why weeps your little one ? » in- 
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quired she affectionately and putting out her hand 
to the Child. 

Rudj. .Ah, Gertrude! I am full of trouble — lam 
forced to come to you, for Rudelj has sometimes 
takea potatoes from )our pit. -^ His Grandmother 
discovered it yesterday and he has confessed it to 
her — she lies on her death-bed; Alas! and has 
just taken her leave of us. I know not, for distress 
and anguish what I say. Pray forgive us Gertrude, 
she too entreats that you will f irgive us. 

Alas ! I cannot now return them ; but I will wil- 
lingly work for you a couple of days to make 
amends. Forgive us ! the Child was driven to it by 
hunger. 

Gertrude. Say no more Rudj , and you, my Love, 
come and promise me that you will never more 
take what does not belong to you. You have a good 
Grandmother and you must try to be as good as 
she is, 

Rudelj. Pray forgive me. — Indeed I will never 
steal again. 

Gertrude. No, my Child, do so no more. You do not 
yet know how miserable and wretched all thieves 
become. Do so no more, and when you are hungry^ 
come my love to me and tell me so. When I can, 
I will give you something. 

Rudj. 1 thank you, — I have now employment 
fit the church and I hope hunger will no more so 
eiaisily mislead him. 

X Gertrude. My husband and I rejoiced to heat 
that the Baron had thought of you in the di|tri-* 
bution of the work. 
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Kudj. Ah\ lam doubly glad that my Mother 
has received this consolation before her departure. 
Tell your husband, I will work for him honestly 
and faithfully, early and late and that I wish him to 
take the value of the Potatoes from my wages. 

Gertrude. Do not name it,^ Budj. My husband 
will certainly not hear of it — We too are now re- 
lieved, Heaven be praised, bv means of this build- 
^ ing — Budj, you say your Mother is so very ill t 
will go with you to see her. 

Gertrude filled Budelj's pockets with dried fruit 
repeating to him « Never more my Love , take 
what belongs to another. » — And afterwards walk- 
ed w ith Budj towards his home. She helped him 
to gather up dried leaves under a walnut-tree to 
fill the coverlet of his Mother's bed and then they 
hastened to her. 

Gertrude greeted the sick woman, took her 
hand and wept. 

« You weep, Gertrude, » said the Grandmother, 
« it is for us to weep. Have you forgiven tis ? » 

Gertrude. Ah! forgiven what Catharine? Your 
necessity touches my heart and still more your 
goodness and your anxiety. — The Lord will su- 
rely bless all that belong to you in reward for your 
fidelity and your solicitude. 

Catharine. Have you forgiven us , Gertrude ? 

Gertrude. Name it no more , Catharine. Would 
I could in any way lessen your sufferings. t 

Catharine. You are very kind, Gertrude, — I 
thank you but the Lord will soon help. Budelj did 
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you beg of her to pardon you? Has she pardoned 
you ? 

Rudelj. Yes, Grandmother. See now how good 
she is. — ( Shewing bis pocket full of dried fruit. ) 

Catharine. Sleep over-powers me. Did you sin- 
cerely entreat of her to pardon you ? 

Rudelj. Yed indeed, Grandniotfier, sincerely. 

Catharine. Sleep is quite overcoming me and 
there is a mist before my eyes — Imust make haste, 
Gertrude, ( continued she, in a low and faltering 
voice — ) I have a request to make of you, but dare 
I? This unfortunate Child has stolen from you, 

dare I h^^ of you Gertrude — when 1 am 

dead these poor forsa » » ken children 

— •^— they are so forsaken » — ( she stretch- 
ed forth her hand , her eyes were already closed ) 
dare I • hope obey him Rud 

— '- ( she breathed her last. ) 

Rudj , thinking she had only fallen asleep , said 
to the children. — « Keep quite quiet , she sleeps ; 
oh! that she could but recover. » 

But Gertrude perceived that it was Death, and 
told him so. — 

It is not possible to descrise how disconsolate 
Rudj and all the little ones were, how they wept 
and wrung their hands — Reader suffer me to be 
silent and to weep , for it deeply affects me to re- 
flect , how human-nature in the dust of the earth 
ripens for Immortality, and how oft amid its 
pomps and vain pleasures it perishes unripe. 

Learn then , Oh Man! learn from the bed of the 
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dying to appreciate life — and you who scorn the 
poor man , who look down upon him witH con- 
tempt and know him not — tell me if he who can 
die thus has lived in vain. — But I am silent, — I 
do not presume to teach. I wish only to prevail 
upon men to open their eyes and to look around 
them — and themselves to see where happiness 
and misery, where real prosperity and adversity 
are to be found in this world. 

Gertrude endeavoured to console poor Rudj 
and repeated to him the last wish of his worthy 
Mother , which he ill his distress had not heard. 

Rudj took her hand with affection. — How I re- 
gret my dear Mother, she was so good — was she 
not Gertrude? surely you will remember her 
request. 

Gertrude. I must have a heart of stone- if I can 
forget it — I will do all I can for your children. 

Rudj. Heaven will reward you for what you do 
for us. 

Gertrude turned towards the window, wiped 
away the tears from her face , raised her eyes to 
Heaven, sighed, then took Rudelj, his brother 
and sisters one after another and tenderly embrac- 
ed them. She next prepared the Corpse for the 
Grave and having done all that was requisite re-* 
turned home. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Good'humour comforts j cheers and assists, (vhil& 
Jretful anxiety serves but to affUcL 



From Rudj , to whom the Bailiff paid his earliest 
visit, he went to the other labourers, and first 
to Jogli Bar's. This man, employed in cliopping 
wood, was singing and whistling over his block, 
but as soon as he saw the Bailifi , he opened wide 
his eyes, exclaiming : « If 'tis money you look for 
M."^ Bailiff, you need not come here. » — 

The Bailiff. You sing and whistle like a bird in 
the hemp-seed — surely you cannot be in want 
of money ? 

Bar. If weeping and wailing would bring bread 
do you think I should whistle — Seriously though 
— what do you want ? 

The Bailiff. Nothing Jbut to tell you, that you 
are engaged as day-labourer at the building of the 
Church and are to be paid twenty-five Kxeutzer a 
day. 

Bar. Are you in earnest? 

The Bailiff. Indeed I am — you are to go ou 
Monday to the castle. 

Bar. If you are really in earnest accept my best 
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thanks, M/ Bailiff, Now you see I have sung and 
whistled to some purpose to-day.— 

The Bailiff laughed as he left him and said to 
himself as he went. — « Never have I, even for one 
hour of my life , been as happy as this beggar. » . 

Bar went into his cottage to his wife : « Holal 
never despair, my wife- Our Heavenly Father is 
ever good to us. I am engaged as day-labourer at 
the Church. » 

The wife. Plenty of water will run through the 
bridge before good luck comes to us. You have 
always a harvest of hope, but never a mouthful 
erf bread. 

Bar, We shall not want bread when once I get 
my wages. 

The fTife. But they may fail 

Bar. The Baron pays his workmen regulary. 
They cannot fail. 

The fFife. Are you jolting or is it true that yofli 
are to be employed ^t the building ? 

vj9ar. The Bailiff came a few minutes ago and 
told me that on Monday I was to go to the Castle 
with the otber day-labourers, who are to work at 
the Church — so that there cannot well be any 
mistake. 

The m/e. Grant it may be so. — Could I but 
hope to see even one more peaceful hour. — 

Bar. You shall see many — I am as pleased 
with this as a Child. — You will now no longer 
look grave when I come home merry and joviaL 
I will always bring you my week's wages, even to 

1% 
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a Kreutzer, as soon as ever I ^et them* I should 
have no pleasure in life if I did not hope the day 
will yet come, when you will cheerfully admit you 
have a good hu^and* It is true your itoamage por- 
tion has already slipped through my unfortunate 
fingers. — Forgive me — I will try hard to replace it. 

The Wife. Your good-humour cheers me but I 
think and fes^r you will ever remain the same heed- 
less fellow. 

Bar. What do I neglect then ? or what do I 
squander? 

The ff^ife. Why perhaps nothing ; but then yoU 
do not grieve when we are without bread. 

Bar. Would grieving bring it ?• 

The JVife. Heaven forgive me — but I cannot 
help grieving for it is hard to endure. 
• Bar^ Take courage, Wife; be merry, be sprightly^ 
and then misfortune will sit lighter upon you and 
all will go better. 

The wife. True , but now you have not a whole 
frock to go to the castle in on monday. 

c Then I must needs go in half a one. You are 
always so full of care, » said Bar gai^. He then 
returned to bis block and chopped his wood till 
dark. 

The Bailiff went from Bar's to Lampj's; but, 
not finding him at home, he told Hugli his neigh- 
bour, to deliver the message to him and went on 
to^Hans Leemann's. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Idle curiosity. 



Leemann was loitering at the door of his cottage 
and gaping about, when seeing the Bailiff at some 
little distance*— c( There is something in the wind, » 
said he to himself, and then. — « Where are you 
bound for, M.' Bailiff — what brings you so near 
my dwelling ? » 

The Bailiff. My business is even with yourself. 

Leemann. You do me great honor, M/ Bailiff — 
but do tell me what is the Mason's Wife about -^ 
does she still open her mouth as wide as she did 
the day before yesterday in the Church-yard ? She 
is a neat one is she not, M.' Bailiff ? 

The Bailiff. You are a pretty fellow to talk so , 
you who are to be day-labourer under her hus- 
band. 

Leemann. Is there no news abroad, that you 
come with your jokes ? 

The Bailiff. Indeed I am in earnest and I come 
to tell you by the Baron's orders. 

Leemann. How came I to this honor , M.' Bailiff? 

The Bailiff. I suppose it came to you in your 
sleep. 

Leemann. If true, sure enough it will rouse me. 
And pray sir when are we to set about the work? 
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The Bailijf. In the morning) I Suppose. 

Leemann. Indeed, and to leave off inthe even- 
ing I conclude? Howmany are we, M/ Bailiff? 

The Bailiff. There are ten ol you. 

Leemann. Tell me the names, I wonder who 
they are. 

The Bailiff named them to him one by one, and 
tfter each^ Leemann named above twenty others; 
is not such a one , nor such a one engaged ? « I 
am losing my time » , said the Bailiff at last, and 
off he went. 



CHAPTER XXL 
Ingratitude and Enyy. 

From Leemann's the Bailiff proceeded to Jogli 
Lenk's. He lay stretched upon a bench smoking 
his pipe; his wife was spinning and five half-naked 
children were sprawling on the ground near the 
stove. 

The Bailiff delivered his message in a few words, 
a 'Tis a wonder any good fortune should fall to 
my share » — said Lenk taking his pipe from his 
mouth, cc Hitherto I have had no great things to 
boast of. » 

The Bailiff. There are many , in yonr case ^ 
Lenk. 

Len^. Is my brother among the day-labourers? 

The Bailiff. No. 
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Lenk. Who are the others ? 

The Bailiff named them. 

Lenk. My brother is a much better workman 
than either Rudj , or Bar or Marr , to say nothing 
of Kriecber. Not one of the ten, myself excepted, 
is half so good a hand. M.' Bailiff , cannot you 
contrive to have him employed too ? 

« I know nothing about it » said he •— ' then 
broke off the eonversation and went away. 
. The wife , at her distaff , was silent while the 
Bailiff remained , but her husband's words had 
deeply affected her : « Jogli you are ungrateful », 
said she, « towards God and man. Now that Heaven 
has sent you help in your distress , you speak ill 
of your Neighbour , because he is to share the 
same advantage. » 

Lenk. I .must work for my (i) Batzen. I shall 
not get them for nothing, shall I? 

The Wife. But till just now you had none to 
work for. 

Lefdi. And therefore no trouble. ' 

The IFifo. And your children no bread. 

c And I , what had I , pray, more than they » ? 
said this Churl. The wife wept and made no reply. 

■ 

(^) A coin e^oal in yaloft to three half-pence. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
Remorse, 



From Lenk's the Bailiff went to Kriecher's and 
on his road, quite unexpectedly, fell in with: 
HansWust. . ; 

Had he seen him from a. distance, he. would 
have avoided him , for ever since that lawsuit of 
Rudj's, the Bailifi.and Wust could not meet with- 
out beating hearts; but they stumb^d on each 
other unawares just at the corner of the street » 
close by the lower fountain. 

a Is that.ya9,» said'th^ Qlsiiliff ? a Yjes ^ it is I, » 
answered Wust. 

The ^atliff. Why have you left off coming, to 
my house and why do you not think of the Money 
I lent you? 

Wust^'l haVe no. money now, and on reflexion, 
I fear I have paid but too deatrly for what you lent 

r . . • • • 

me. — 

The Bailiff. That was not the language you held 
when I gave it to you, Wust. This is a bad return 
for the service I rendered you. 

WusU Service — yes that is one thing* — but to 
render a man such a service , as shall prevent his 
ever tasting an hour s peace so long as he remains 
upon earth , that is^quite another. 
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The Bailiff. Dont talk so ; you have borne evi- 
dence to nothing but the truth. 

WusL So you always say — but my conscience 
tells me 1 have sworn falsely. 

The Bailiff . No such thing, Wust; upon my 
word, no such thing. You only swore to what had 
been read to you, and that was distinctly written 
— I read it over to you above a hundred times 
and you saw it just as I did and said to me each 
time. — Yes, lean swear to that — Was not that 
an honest and straight forward proceeding ? What 
do you mean now by your gloomy reflections? 
But *tis only the debt that distresses you and you 
think by talking thus to get me to wait a little 
longer. 

H^ust. No , M."^ Baili£F, no — there you are mis- 
taken. — Had I but the money I would this in- 
stant throw it down to you, that I might never see 
you more, for my heart throbs every time I set 
eyes upon you. 

<c What folly, » said the Bailiff, but his heart 
throbbed too. 

If^usL I long considered it in the same light in 
which you put it — although^, from the first, it 
did not satisfy me, because it seemed to me, from 
what the Baron said, that he understood it quite 
differently. 

The Bailiff. What the Baron said is no concern 
of yours — You swore but to the paper which was 
read to you. 

Wust. But he gave sentence according to what 
we heard him say. 
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The BaiUffl Jf the Baron was a fool let him took 
to that , what have yoii to do with it ? He had the 
paper before him and if it appeared to him to be 
doubtfully expressed, he ^might have ordered 
another to be drawn up. 

fTust. I know full well you can always talk me 
out of it, but that does not quiet my conscience ^ 
and when I am at the Communion-table I feel just 
ready to drop. — Oh \ that I had kept out of your 
debt — O ! that I had never known you or that I 
had died on that day before I took the oath. 

The Bailiff. N^w I do beg Wust you will not 
torment yourself thus — it is absurd. — Only re* 
fleet upon all the circumstances. — Did we not 
proifeed with caution? Did I not^-in your presence, 
in plain words, ask the Vicar, is Wust to swear 
any thing more than what is written on this paper 
— if so, tell him, for he does not rightly under« 
stand it? — Do you not remember his Answer ? 

fFust. Yes , but what does that signify ? 

The Bailif. He answered distinctly; Wust is 
is not to swear to one word more than is written 
upon the paper. Were not these his very words? 

fFust. Yes — but what signify his words? 

The Bailiff. What signify his words ? Is not bis 
having said this sufficient ? 

Wust. No, M.' Bailiff, let me speak my mind 
now, for do it I must. The Vicar was in your debt 
as well as myself and you know what a loose cha- 
racter he was. What comfort then can liis words 
give me ? * 
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The Bailiff. Wbat have you to do with the life 
he led ? On Religion and all that , he had learning 
enough — had not be ? 

JFusL I know nothing about his learning : but 
I know full well he was a worthless £ellow. 

The Bailiff. That is no concern of yours. 

ff^ust. It is just in this instance as in others. 
When I see a man act wickedly in. £|py one case , 
I dare not depend upon him' ip another. -^ Now 
I fear this good for nothing man, your Vicar, 
lulled my conscience to sleep; and so far surely I 
am concerned. 

The^ Bailiff. A truce to these qualms Wust. You 
have sworn to nothing but the truth. 

fFusU I long thought so myself — but that de- 
liisipnis over now. I can no longer deceive myself; 
Popr iUidj! let me go where J: will, there I see him 
beiPore my eyes. Poor Rudj ! how he sighs to Heaven, 
against me , in misery and hunger and want. -^ His 
dbildren are perishing, jthey are as yellow , as bent 
and as dirty af Gypsies, they who^ were fair and 
blooming as Angels — and it was my oath depriv- 
ed them of their Meadow. 

. {The Bailiff . I had aright to it — ^^my declaration 
yras fact. — And Rudj has now employment at the 
building of the Church which will enable him to 
recover himself. 

. Jf^ust. What is that to me ! had I not sworn false- 
ly it would be all the same to me whether Rudj 
'^as a ric]i man or a beggar. 

The Bailiff Do not let this affair distress you. I 
did no more than was right. x 3 
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Wust Not distress mc ! — ^ Had I broken into 
his house and stolen his goods, I should not be 
more miserable. than I am. Oh, how could I do so ? 
fiaster-day ^^ill soon be here. Wpitld that I were a 
thousand fathoms under the earth 1 

The Bailiff. For heaven's sake , Wust , do not 
behave so in the open street , before all the people , 
some one will hear you. Why thus torment your- 
self with such folly. You only swore to what was 

true. / ; 

Wust. Folly or not folly, had I not sworn, Rudj 
would still have been in possession of the Meadow/ 

The Bailiff. Why you did not deprive him of it 
— you did not adjudge it to me. — What then 
can it possibly signify to you, who has the Meadow? 

Wust Little enough ; but I hav^ taken a false 
oath apd that does signify to me, as I know to my 
sorrow. God forgive me. 

The Bailiff. No such thing — you have not ta- 
ken a false oath. That to which you swore was fact. 

Wust. No, the words had a double meaning. I 
did not tell the Baron in what sens6 1 meant them 
and he understood them differently — say what 
you will. I know it, I feel convinced of it. I was a 
Judas, a Betrayer and my oath or whatever you 
please to call it, was Perjury. 

The Bailiff. I pity you Wust, for your ignorance 
hut you are ill — you look like a corpse and when 
a man is sick, he sees things very differently. — * 
Cheer up and cooie home with me and have a 
glas^ of wine. 
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JVust. No, I cannot — no wine on earth can 
cheer me. . . 

The Bailiff. Compose yourself, Wust. Drive 
this thought from you and forget it till you are 
stronger. You M^tll then see clearly I am right. I 
will destroy your Memorandum, that may perhaps 
^iet your mind a little. 

Wusu No, Sir — keep it. Though I were driven 
by hunger to eat my own flesh yet would I pay 
you my debt. I will not have the price of blood 
upon my soul. If you have deceived me and the 
Vicar has lulled my conscience, Heaven may per- 
haps pardon me. I did not think things would 
come to this. 

The Bailiff. Look at this writing, Wust — See ^ 
I tear it up before your eyes and I take upon my* 
self to maintain I was right — Now be easy. 

Wust. Take upon yourself what you will, M.*' 
Bailiff, I will pay you the debt. Tomorrow I will 
sell my Sunday-frock to enable me to do it. 

The Bailiff. iThink better of it , I pray — you are 
quite wrong, but I must be gone. 

Wust. I am heartily glad of it ; for were you to 
remain much longer, I should go distracted. 

The Bailiff. Compose yourself Wust, pray do. 
Compose yourself. ( They separated. ) 

When the Bailiff was alone, although he strove 
against it, he could not help sighing to himsel£ « So 
ihhs must needs happen to me, as if I had not 
vexation enough for today. » 

Howevef , he hai^dened his heart and said : « I 
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am sorry to see that poor wretch torment liim self 
so — but he is wrong — the manner in which the 
Judge understood the deposition, is no concern of 
bis. Who on earth, would ever take ah oath if the 
sense g'iven to the words , is to be so exactly and 
nicely examined. I know that many people and 
even those too, who best understand these matters, 
take the oath, according to their own interpreta- 
tion iand give themselves no further concern. 
While a poor wretch, like Wust, is contantly haunt* 
ed by the idea, he has sworn in one sense and 
been understood in another. Would I could drive 
these thoughts from my mind, they make me so 
uncomfortable. I will go home and get a glass of 
wine. Need 1 add, and be kept his word too ? 






CHAPTER XXIII. 



The Hypocrite. 



The Bailiff went next to Felix Kriecher's. This 
was a fellow forever walking about like patience 
personnified, as though he were languishing in ex- 
treme distress. To the Bailiff, the Barber and the 
Miller, and to every stranger, he made as low a bow 
as to the clergyman. He always attended the week- 
ly Sermons and the Psalm-singing on Sunday-evexfe 
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ings. -^Now and then, chancing' to be the lasl 
and coming out of the Church at the same time 
with the clergyman , that worthy man would take 
him home to supper* 

He did not succeed equally well with the Pie-» 
tists of the village , although he made equal efforts 
to insinuate himself into their good graces, for he 
would not confine himself to their sect and they 
do not cbuse to degrade themselves, by associating 
with others and will not admit into their School 
such as persist in so doing — thus, notwithstand- 
ing all his feigned humility and all his hypocritical 
arts, notwithstanding too his spiritual pride, which, 
was above all things most calculated to reqom- 
mend him to the Pietists, he was excluded from 
their society. 

In addition to these external and notorious qua- 
lities, he possessed some others, which were intend- 
ed only for domestic exercise. 

To his wife and children , he was a perfect De- 
mion — III all his misery, he was forever wanting 
something nice to eat , and if he could not get it , 
nothing went right. At one time, the children were 
not well combed — at another , they vrere only 
half washed; and so on, with a thousand other 
things; and, if be could find ilo other ground for 
a wrangle, he would complain that the little one, 
of four years old, looked Sour at him and then slap- 
ped it sharply on it's little hands to teach it respect. 

« You are surfely beside yourself, » exclaimed the 
Mother, one day upon an occasion of this kind : and 
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what she said wan perfectly true ; but he Icidked her ; 
and^he, eudeaivqaring to i)void hipyfell against the 
door and received a violent blow upoa her head. 
— Our Saint was alarmed at tbis^ for he very 
yrisely bethought himselfy that this broken head 
might lead to the discovery of his real character. 
— And as all hypocrites when they are afraid, bend 
apd cringe and hmnble themselves, so did Kriecher 
bend cringe and humble .himself to perfection, 
falling on his knees and beggingand entreating his 
wife, with a thousand For God's sokes ^ not indeed 
tp pardon him, but only not %q tell how this hap- 
pened. 

. She cemented 9 a.nd patiejRtly bore the pain; 
for she thought upon her children, and she knew 
nothing but Divine Grace, could turn her hud>and'ft 
hear^ suad that telling her sufferings to her neigh- 
bours would be of no avail. — The good vramart 
-— alas ! that she should be sa unfortunate — con- 
demned to endure daily mortification from his ill* 
humour.-^ But she is silent and prays to the su« 
preme Being and thanks HIM for these trials of 
affliction to which she is called* — O Eternity! 
when thou shalt hereafter discover the ways of Pro- 
vidence and the blessed state of those to whom 
God through suffering, has imparted everlasting 
strength, patience and wisdom.*— O Eternity! how* 
wilt thou exalt those who have been so tried and 
so humbled upon earth. . 

l^echer forgot the wound in the head even be- 
fore it. was healed; he st^ continued the same^ He 
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daily and hourly harassed and plagued the poor 
woman wilhotrt cause, and' quite embittered her 
life. Just before the Bailiff called, the cat had throwii 
down the lamp from^off the stote and a few drops 
of oil were spilled, a You extravagant wretch ! why 
do you not take better care of the things? » said he 
with his usual Tiolence. « Kow you may sit in the 
dark and light your fire as you can. v 

She answered not a word; but tears trickled 
down her cheeks and the children wept when they 
saw their Mother weep. Just then there was a knock 
at the door. « Be qui^t do and give over crying for 
Heaven's sake. — Wbat shall I do ? There is the 
Bailiff, ]> 5aid Kriecher , quickly wiping the tears 
with his handkerchief from the children's cheeks , 
and threatening, that if they dared to sob or to 
make the least noise, they should s^ee how he would 
flog them. He tben opened the door to the Bailiff, 
bowed , and inquired what were his Commands: 
In few words he delivered his message. « Wbnt 
you \valk in, M.* BlailifP? » said Kriecher whc?n he 
found the children had ceased to cry : » i mmt go 
anii tell my dear \Vi(e what good fortune ^as be- 
fallen us. 9 « M/ Biftliff, ( continued he turnjhg'to 
hi^ wiffe;) tias just brotigtit us the welcome intel- 
ligetice^ that I am to haVa a share in the work at 
tbe Chui^ch — this i^ a great favor for which I can^ 
neVer sufficiently tliahk him. » ' ' 

« Thank God » i^Oihed she, while a deep sigit 
escaped her. 

The Bailiff. Is any thing the matter with your 
wife ? 
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Krieeher. .Poor thing, I am sorry to, say she h9» 
not been very well of late. (At thje same time he 
darted at ber an angry and jtbreatehing look). 

The Bailiff. I must ]>e gone r— I hope you, will 
soon be .bett er fi[ood woman. 

The Wife. ^ Many thanks. to you, M,' bailiff. 

Kriecher./f^ ho kind as to thankjiis JLiordship 
in xxx^ name,, for this favor, if I pisiy pre^u^ie ta 
lake the liberty so to trouble .you. 

The ffailiffl You had better go and thank, bim 
yourself. 

^ Kriechfr.^ Quite right. Sir. It v^as very wrong iu 
ine to request yoi; to Ao it for me. I will go tomor* 
row to the castle; it is my bounden duty. 

. The ^ailiffy The others go on mpn^ay ijaorning 
^ud I think, you ^ould dp bj^tter, to acjcompfooiy 

Kri^c^. Tp be sure I should, M-' Bailiff, J did 
not know thi^y intended gping. . ; 

J7je,Ba//j^,poqdday, ItTWphCT- ' 
A^M^r^^.My ffP^t g^amMi tl|«nks to you, 

. \The[B^i,liff^^ bay^fi|iw|fc^g,te^ai^:W?for.^ 

« If this fellow be wot 9 .r9Wfij> » said the , Bailiff 
to lijms^e^r ^%}^^ .y^ii^ never ipore 

mistaken* Perhaps he is Jjistth^ifi^tp to helpline i% 
my designs ^gain^t the Mason. -^ But no— yhp, 
trusts a hypocrite? I,wou^d rather - trust Scha^.enT. 
michel for he.is a dov^iarigl^t jsopundrdi. » :* .^ 

r 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A purCy merry and grateful heart. 



From Kriecher*s the-Bailiff went to young Aebi's. 
No sooner did Aebi heat he was to be employed at 
the building, thain he sang out for joy and skipped 
about like a young Rid on the first day of spring. 

« I will run and tell my wife that she too may 
rejoice. No , I will wait till morning, as it will be just 
eight years tomorrow since our wedding. It was on 
St. Joseph's day, I remember it still as though it 
were but yesterday. We have seen much sorrow 
since, but we have also enjoyed many happy days. 
Heaven be praised and thanked for all things. Yes, 
tomorrow Morning, as soon as she is up', will I 
tell her. — Would that it were already tomorrow! 
I think I see her laughing and crying all at once, 
and in her joy, folding her children and me to her 
heart. O that it were already tomorrow ! I will kill 
our last fowl for a treat and stew it in the soup , 
without her seeing ; and then after having awhile 
regretted it she will be so glad of it — I shall have 
no scruples about it — 'tis no sin on such an occa- 
sion as this -— I '11 stay at home and keep holiday 
with her and the children.— No, I '11 go with her 
to Church and we will partake of the Lord's Sup- 
per. We will rejoice and be glad and return thanks 

i4 
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to God for all HIS goodness to us. » — Thus said the 
delighted Aebi. And such M^as his impatience that 
he could scarcely wait till the morrow before he 
put his little scheme in execution. — 

. CHAPTER XXV- 
A Party of Rogues. 



From Aebi's, away went the Bailift to Scbaben- 
micheFs. The latter seeing him from a distance , 
beckoned to him to follow to the back of the 
house and asked, what he had to tell him. 

The Bailiff. Good news. 

Michel. Yes, you are the man to be chosen 
bearer of invitations to weddings, to dances and 
to parties of pleasure. 

The Bailijf. It is however nothing sad. 

Michel. What may it be then ? 

The Bailijf.. Tion are to be admitted into a new 
society. 

Michel. With whom and why ? 

The Bailiff. With Hubel Rudj, with Lenk, and 
Ijeemann, with Kriecber and Marr. 

Michel. You joke ! what have I to do with these 
fellows ? 

The Bailiff. To rebuild and beautify the Church 
in Bonnal and the wails round the Chutch-yard. 
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Michel. Are you in earnest ? 

The Bailiff. Never more so. — 

Michel. But who is it has chosen the blind and 
the lame for this service ? 

The Bailiff. My most noble ,. all-wise Lord, the 
Baron. 

Michel. Has he taken leave of his senses ? 

The Bailiff. How should I know ? 

Michel. It looks like it — 

The Bailiff. Possibly it may be no harm if he 
has. The softer the wood the more easy to bend. 
— But I cannot stop now. — Gome this evening , 
I have something to say« 

Michel. Without fail. Where are you turning 
your steps now ? 

The Bailiff. To Marr's. 

Michel. That man is quite a simpleton at work. 
One must needs be out of one's senses to employ 
such a fellow. I dont think he has taken a mattock 
or a spade into his hands diis year — and he has 
almost lost the use of one side. 

The Bailiff. That matters little. Come straight to 
me this evening. -^ The Bailifi then left him and 
went to Marr's. 



I » 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



Pride in distress^ 



Mart was once an opulent tradesmftn; but 
having been reduced, to sell off his goods by 
Auction, he was now almost entirely supported 
by the bounty of the clergyman and a few rich re- 
lations^. Still, he retained his pride even in his 
lowest state , ever striving to conceal the extreme 
want and hunger of his family from all but those 
of whom he begged assistance. 

No sooner did this man catch a glimpse of 
the Bailiff than he trembled with fright. It is true, 
he did not turn pale, being already yellow as gold. 
He quickly gathered up the rags that were scattered 
about and stuffed them under the coverlet of the 
bed; then bid his half-naked children run instantly 
and hide themselves in tbe next room. « Oh Hea- 
vens ! » cried they, <r the snow and the rain beat in 
— hear now Father how it blows and the windows 
are all broken, » 

a Go in you graceless brats, » exclaimed he, « or 
you will drive me mad. You must learn to mortify 
the flesh. » « We cannot bear it Father! » said the 
children. 
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« It will not be for long , you little heretics — go 
in I say. » (Pushing them in and shutting the door. ) 
He then called to the Bailiff to step in. 

The Bailiff delivered his message. Marr thanked 
him and asked, c if he was to superintend the other 
men. » 

(c What can you be thinking of Marr ? » said the 
Bailiff, a No forsooth, you are to be a labourer , like 
the rest. » * 

Marr. Indeed, M.'xBailiflf. 

The Bailiff. You are at liberty if you do not like 
the employment to refuse it. 

Marr. I qertainly never have been used to such 
work; but since it concerns the castle and the cler- 
gyman, I cannot well do otherwise than accept i|;. 

The Bailiff. They will be greatly obliged to you, 
and I have no doubt but the Baroa will send me 
again, to thank you. 

Marr. Ah! that is not what I mean; but under 
any other circumstances I would not work as day- 
labourer for any one. 

The Bailiff. You are not then in want of bread ? 

Marr. No, thank Heaven. 

The Bailiff. I thought as much — but where 
are your children ? 

Marr. At my late wife's sister's : they dine with 
her today. 

T'he Bailiff. I thought I just now heard the 
whimpering of children in the next room. 

Marr. No, there's not one of them at home. 

The Bailiff hearing the noise again , opened the 
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room-doOT without ceremony and saw the half 
naked children, wet with win and snow, shiver- 
ing and shaking, so that they could hardly speak. 
« Is this where your children dine today Marr ? » 
said he. « You hypocrite you ! all this proceeds 
from your damned pride. » 

Marr. For Heaven's sake do not tell any one — 
dp" not expose me, M.' Bailiff — I entreat you. — 
Should this get abroad, there will not be a] more 
miserable man under the Sun than myself. 

The Bailiff. Are you beside yourself that you 
do not even now think of calling your children 
out of that kennel? — Dont you see, they are all 
black and blue with cold ? I would not but tdly Poo- 
dle into such a hole. 

Marr. Come out children : but M.' Bailiff, do 
not mention it, I beg of you. 

The Bailiff. And yet you act the godly man 
^ before the clergyman. 

Marr. Do not I beseech you tell any one. 

The Bailiff. 'Tis abominable, you saint, you 
heretic — do you hear what I say? You are a he- 
retic, for none but a heretic could act so. You 
told the clergyman last week of the row and box- 
ing-match. It could have been no one but you. 
You passed my door at twelve, just when it hap- 
pened ; and after a pious banquet returned home. 

Marr. No, dont belie ve\ it I beg of you. Heaven 
knows it is not true. 

The Bailiff. Dare you maintain that ? 

Marr. It is not true M.* Bailiff. May I never move 
from this spot if it be true. 
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The BaiUff. Dare you repeat ivfaat you have just 
said, to the clergyman in my presence? I know 
more than you are aware of. 

Marr. (Stammering.) I know — Iwa— wa — was 
not the first who spoke of it. 

a !Never in my life did I meet with such a despi* 
cable liar as you are, but we know one anoliier 
now, » said the Baililf, turning on his heel. He then 
went directly to. the clergyman's kitchen and re- 
lated to the cook all that had passed. She almost 
burst with laughing at his account of the pious Is- 
raelite Marr, and promised without fail to give her 
master a faithful account of the whole affair. The 
Bailiff rejoiced in his heart, in hopes the clergyman 
would no longer waste his money upon this 
rogue, by making him a weekly allowance of bread 
— In this however he was widely mistaken , for 
the clergyman had ever cheerfully assisted him, 
not indeed for his merits but on acount of his ne-' 
cessity. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
A notable but heartless child. 



From Marr the Bailiff came to the last man. 
This was Kienast, a poor fellow, much out of 
health. He had not long passed his fortieth year , 
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but poverty and sorrow had undermined hi^ con*- 
stitution;* and at this time too he was particiilary 
distressed. His eldest daughter had the day before 
engaged herself, to go within a fortnight to a ser-- 
vice and had just shewn her Father the earnest- 
money. The poor man was greatly shocked. His 
wife was near the time of her confinement and 
Susanneli was the only one of the children ^ who 
was able to take care of the family. The Father 
begged her, with tears ip, hi[$ eyes, and for duty's 
sake, to give back the earnest-mouey and to remain 
with them^ill the Mother should get about again. 

« I will not, » answered the Daughter, « where 
am I to find such another place , if I give up this ? » 

The Father. When your Mother is recovered, I 
will go with you myself, and help you to seek 
another — only stay with us till then. 

The Daughter. It will be half a year, Father , be- 
fore next biring-time and this place which I now 
have is a good one. Who can tell what that may be 
which you will help me to ^ find? In short I cannot 
wait till next hiring-time. 

The Father. You well kQow Susanneli that I 
have ever done for you all that lay in my power. 
Think then of your childhood and leave us not in 
our necessity. 

The Daughter. Will you then Father stand be- 
tween me and my good fortune ? 

The Father. Ah ! to abandon your poor parents 
in this condition, can never bring good fortune. — * 
Do it not, Susanneli, I entreat you.— -Your Mother 
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hsLS one beautiful a pron left:^ it is her last and 
she $ets great value upon it, being a death -bed 
preseat from her Godmother — yet she will give 
it you, if you will but remain with us till after 
her confinement* 

The Daughter, I want none of your rags and 
your finery. I can earn one for myself and a better 
too. 'Tis high time I should begin to think for 
myself — Were I to work ten years for you I should 
not earn wherewithal to buy a bed and a]trunk. 

The Father. But your fortune does not depend 
upon this half year. When your Mother is well 
again I will then promise to be no longer an hind- 
rance to your prospects. — Do but stay with us a 
few weeks longer* 

She persisted nevertheless in her refusal. The 
Father weighed down by sorrow and trouble, 
stood motionless^ « flow am I to get out of this dis- 
tress ? » said he to himself* <c Must I go to my 
poor wife like the messenger to Job ? Unfortunate 
Simpleton that I am to have been so-fiadly deceiv- 
ed in this Child. She works so hard, thougtit I — 
and I constantly forgave her all her faults. My 
wife has said to me a thousand times , » « she is 
so bold and so rude to her parents ^ and whatever 
she has to do for her brothers and sisters, she does 
in such an ungracious manner; and^ if she shews 
them anything', she betrays so much impatience 
and unkindness and so little gentleness and affec- 
tion that they cannot learn any thing of her. » — « But 
she works so hard -^ perhaps the others are in 

- -i5 
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part to blame 9 and one must ihake allowance » 
was ever my answer. —This is what her work has 
come to — -I ought to have known that when a 
person has a hard heart 'tis all over — Whatever 
good qualities they may otherwise possess, no de- 
pendence can be placed upon them. But would 
I had already told my wife — what will she do ? 

As he was thus talking to himself the Bailiff 
stpod by his side, without his perceiving him. 

a What is it that you are afraid to tell your wife, 
Keinast ? » asked the Bailiff. 

« Are you there , M.' BaiHff , » said Kienast look- 
ing up and seeing him , « I did not perceive you. — 
What is it that I dare not tell my wife ? why that 
Susanneli has found a place in the Town and just 
now we are in such need of her; but I had almost 
forgotten to ask what brings you here ? » 

The Bailiff. Perhaps the news I have to tell you 
may serve to comfort you in your affliction about 
Susanneli. 

Kienast. I stand in much need of consolation 
in my trouble. 

The Bailiff You have employment at the build- 
ing of the Church and are to be paid twenty five 
Kreutzer a day. — This will enable you to do 
something for yourself. — 

Kienast. Father in Heaven ! dare I hope for this 
help. * 

The Bailiff. Yes, yes, Kienast — it certainly \% 
as I say. 

a Then Heaven be praised and thanked ;» — ex- 
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claimed Kienast. He became faint, his knees trem- 
bled. <K I must sit down, » continued he, tc this joy 
coming so suddenly upo^ my sorrow has quite 
overcome me. » He seated himself upon a block of 
wood and leaned against the wall of the house 
to keep himself from falling. 

a You cannot bear much then, » said the Bailiff.. 
9 I have not yet'dined,» — he replied. « And so 
late, » returned the Bailiff? And went his way. 

The poor woman from her ^chamber saw the 
Bailiff with her husband and became very uneasy. 
There is some misfortune hanging over us said 
she. My good man has been half crazed the 
whole day and does not know what he is doing 
— awhile ago I saw Susanneli at a neighbours 
throwing about her arms, as if she were greatly 
distressed at something; and now, to crown the 
whole, here is the Bailiff. What can it all be 
about? There is not a womian under the sun more 
to be pitied than I am. — A good deal past forty, 
still every year a child and care and want and sor- 
row on every side of me. Thus did the poor woman 
bemoan her fate. — Her husband, having now re- 
covered himself, came with a more serene and joy- 
ful countenance than he had worn for years past. 

a You seem very merry, » said she, « do you 
think that I do not know the Bailiff has been with 
you ? » 

Kienast He ciame as if from Heaven to console us. 

The Wife. Is that passible ? 

Kienast. Sit down, my dear, and I will tell you 
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the good news. — Then he told her all that had 
happened respecting Susanneli and how his heart 
had ached , but that he was now, thank Heaven , 
relieved. 

Then he ate the soup which, in the distress of 
his mind, he had left untouched at dinner and hie 
and his wife wept tears of joy and gratitude to God, 
who had succoured them in their great need — 
and they let Susaniieli go that very same day to 
her town-place as she had it so much at heart. 

CHAPTER XXVIII, 
Easter*e{^0 in a public^house,. 



The Bailiff now hastened home from his rounds, 
tired and thirsty. It was already late and Kienast 
lived nearly an hour's walk from the village by the 
mountain-road. His creatures had every where 
giveil out, that he was not in the least affected by 
the events of the preceeding day, on the contrary, 
that for a twelvemonth past he had not been so 
gav and So jovial. 

This encouraged a few of the Peasants to steal 
into the public-house, towards the evening. As it 
grew darker, more came dropping in one after an- 
other and at about seven o' clock the tables were 
pearly as well filled as usual. 
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Just so have I seen a whole flock of birds, who 
were busily engaged upon a cherry-tree, take to 
flight, when the well-aimed gim of a sportsman 
has brought one of their comrades fluttering to 
the ground. Swiftly they disperse, uttering shrill 
cries , as if conscious of their danger. After a short 
time, one of them at first, only one, returns and per- 
ches upon the tree ; and not perceiving the Sports- 
man ventures to whistle. — At the call of this en- 
terprizing little glutton , even the most timid re- 
turn and all renew their depredations on the fruit, 
unmindful of the fate of their companion. 

In every species of wickedness and even in the 
perpetration of crime, when many persons are as- 
sembled , all are jovial and daring and particularly 
when those who give the tone are bold and shame- 
less : and as such characters are never wanting 
in public-houses, it is therefore indisputably true 
that such places are more calculated to seduce and 
incline the common-people to villany and evil 
deeds, than the poor simple schools are to induce 
men to lead honest , peaceful and domestic lives. 

The neighbours assembled in the public-house 
were now all friends again with the Bailiff, for 
they were sitting over his wine. One of them ob- 
served , that he was a man who had never found 
his master. Another, that Arner was a Child and 
that the Bailiff had kept his Grand-father in order. 
A third, that it was a shame Arner should wish to 
rob the Commune of their right to have a public- 
house, a right it had possessed ever since the time 
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of Noah and Abraham, and that hie would have to 
answer for it at the last day. May I perish, said a 
a fourth, if he shall get possession of it, back him 
who will. The Commune must be convoked to- 
morrow to oppose it. -—Convoke the Commune r 
exclaimed his neighbours , where is the need of 
that ? Hiterto , the Bailiff has ever triumphed ov^r 
his enemies and be is not going to change his fa- 
shion, either for the Baron or the beggarly ){ason. 

Thus they talked and drank away. — 

The Bailiffs wife joined in the laugh, brought 
jug after jug of wine and placed them before the 
men, then with her chalk, noted them all down 
very accurately, upon a slate in the next room. 

Meanwhile, in came the Bailiff and he was greatly 
delighted to see the tables all once more filled by 
his gang. 

. « That is right. Gentlemen, » said he to them , 
« I am glad to see you have not forsaken me. » 

« We have not yet sold you, » answered the 
Peasants and loudly drank his health. 

« Here is a great noise neighbours. We must 
live without scandal, » said the Bailiff, a this is 
Easter-eve. Close the window-shutters wife and put 
out the lights in the front-room.; It will be better 
we should go into the back-parlour neighbours. Is 
it warm there wife ? ». 

fTife. Yes , I thought of that arid had the stove 
lighted. 

The Bailiff. Yery well — Come bring all the 
things from that table into the next room. Then 
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they all caught up the glasses, jugs, bread, cheese^ 
knives, plates, cards and dice and carried theflot 
into the back-room ; where had there been the (xj 
of murder, it could not be heard in the street. 

tf Now we are safe from the rogues who listen 
under the Windows and from the (^) holy Servants 
of the Black-one. But I am as thirsty as a hunter's 
dog. — Bring me sottie wine. » 

« Pray, » says Christen , <c is that the same kind 
of wine , M.' Bailiff, that the dog lapped ? » 

The Bailiff. No , you will not catch me drinking 
that now. 

Christen. What strange work, had you in your 
head ? 

The Bailiff. None, it was a mere whim. I had 
not eaten any thing and therefore did not wish to 
drink. 

Christen. Whistle that to the chi:^ping-block and 
perhaps it may believe you but I do not. 

The Bailiff. Why not? 

Christen. Why not? Because the wme that we 
drank smblt of brimstone like the plague. 

The' Bailiff. Who says so? 

Christen. I do, M.*^ Bluster. I did not perceive 
it in the room; but, as I was carrying the empty 
jug home, I put it up to my nose and the smell 



{}) He meant the choristers^, beadles, and church-wardens , 
whose duty it was to point out to the Clergyman , such inde- 
corous nocturnal proceedings : and this last was the persph to 
whom the Bailiff alluded, by « the Black'one. » . 
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ol it almodt knocked roe down. — All things put 
together, it is as clear as noon-day., that your gene«* 
rosity was not without some motive^ 

The Bailiff. I know no more than a Child iu 
the cradle what kind of wine my wife sent. — So 
much for your suppositions , you Booby* 

Christen. But you remember no doubt what a 
fine sermon you delivered upon the rights of the 
land? You did that I suppose, off hand, just as 
one takes a pinch of snuff.. 

The Bailiff. Be silent,. Chris ten, and think your* 
self well off,' that I do not cudgel you for over- 
turning my jug. — Come let me know what passed 
at the Barber's, when I was gone. 

Christen. And your promise, M.' Bailiff? 

Ttie Bailiff. What promise ? 

Christen. That I should drink gratis^ till morn- 
ing, if I brought you news* 

The Bailiff. And should you know nothing, do 
you still expect to drink 9 

Christen. Wine here and listen to me* 

The Bailiff called for some and placed himself 
close to him and Christen related what he knew 
and what he did not know. At last however he 
varied his story so much, that the Bailiff remarked 
it. — a You lie , you Rascal, » said he, « as £ast as a 
horse can. gallop. » 

«c No, 30 answered Christen, a as true as I am a 
sinner, I have told you nothing but what passed. » 

«c There is Schabenmichel, just come in, I have 
something to say to him, j> said the Bailiff, who 
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had heard enough, and going to anothier tahle where 
Michel had seated. himself > he tapped him on the 
shoulder and began the conver$aticm contained in 
the following Chapter^ 






CHAPTER XXIX. 

Thd conversation and dealings of\r6gue's* 



The Bailiff. Are you too among the Sinners? I 
thought since your call within the pale of the 
Churdii , you^ had turned saint all on a sudden , 
like. ouc; butcher, who was. converted by ringing 
the twelve o' clock bell for a week together. 

Michel. :No, M*'^ Bailiff, my conversion is not 
toitbe so promptly effected. But when once.it does 
take place I shall not so quickly relapse. 

The Bailiff, When that time Comes, I should like 
to bey our confessor Michel. 

Michel. I shall not chuse you for my confessor. 

The Bailiff: Why not ? 

Michel. You would fain double my sins with 
that holy chalk of yours. 
' TJie Bailiff. No need for thai perhaps. 
; Michel. Ho, M.^ Bailiff, I will chtise a confessor 
who will forgive and remit my sins and not one 
who will score them up. 

The Bailiff I too can forgive and rennit sins. 

i6 
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Michel. Sins in your l>ook? 

The Bailiffl Indeed I am often obliged to do 
this, but it would be better, people should so con^ 
duct themselves that I might do it willingly. 

Michel, Is that practicable, M.' Bailiff? 

The Bailiff: We shall see. ( He winked to him 
and they retired to a small table near the stove. ) 
a It is well for you , » said the Bailiff, « that you are 
here, it may bring you good luck. » — 

Michel. I am in need enough of some. 

The Bailiff. I believe it; but if you manage well, 
you cannot fail to make money , by your job in 
hand. 

Michel. How am I to do this ? 

The Bailiff. You must get into favor with the 
Mason and pretend to be deadly hungry and mise-» 
rably poor. 

Michel. That I can do without pretence. 
> The Bailiff. You must then constantly give your 
supper to your children, that people may think yoii 
have a heart as soft as melted butter and make 
the brats run after you bare-footed and ragged. 

Michel. [Nothing more easy. 

The Bailiff. And wheh you are of all the ten 
highest in favor, then is the time ^o begin your 
work. — 

Michel. What is it pray ? 

The Bailiff. To do all you can to stir up discord 
ftnd create distrust about the building, aU tliat 
can bring the business into disorder and set at 
variance the Labourers, the Mason and the Baron. 
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Michel. That will be rather a difficult job. 

The Bailiff. But a job by. which you can earn 
money. 

Michel. That alters the case, otherwise though 
a clever roan should give such directions , none 
but a fool would follow thero^ 

The )3ailijf. Be assured you will get money by it. 

Michel. Two crowns earnest-money, Mr. Bailiff, 
to be paid down now, or I will not inlist in yout 
service. 

The BaiUjf. Why you grow more bare&ced eve- 
ry day, Michel. — You will earn money without 
trouble, by the work I point out to you and yet 
you insist upon my paying ymi for having given 
you good advice. 

Michel. I will not listen to a word of that. You 
wish me to turn rogue in your service, and so, I 
will and be faithful and resolute too, but I must 
have a couple of crowns paid in advance and not 
one penny less. Down with 'em or look elsewhere; 

The Bailiff. You Dog. — You know where you 
can command. There are the two crowns. 

Michel. Now all is right. Your orders master, 
if you please. 

The Bailiff. I think some night or other, you 
must break down the scaffolding and with one 
blow, cleave a pair of Church- window frames from 
the top to the bottom. — Of course the ropes, mat-» 
tocks and whatever utensils are lying about , must 
disappear upon so true an occasion, and this will 
be but sport to you. 
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Michel. Triie. 

The Bailiff . AxiA then, upon some vfery dark 
night; you must drag away the planks of the scaf- 
folding and hurl them all downthe hilly that they 
may fall into the river and sail away for Holland. 
— There will be no difficulty in that either. 

Michel. If that be all , I can certainly accomplish 
it. I will hang a large white shirt in the middle 
of the Church-yard, upon a pole , that the watch- 
men and the Women, when they hear a rumbie, 
seeing the Ghost, may bless themselves aud keep 
out of my way. 

The Bailiff. You rogue -^what an excellent idea. 

Michel. I vrill certainly do so. This Ghost of 
mine will be a charm against the iron-coUar. 

The Bailiff. Yes, but one thing must not .be 
neglected. If you can find any of the designs, the 
accounts, or the plans belonging to the Baron, 
lying about, pick them up and hide' them where 
no dog may chance to scratch them out, and at 
night you may light your, stove with them. 

Michel. Very well. Sir. 

The Bailiff. You must also contrive that your 
noble companions in the Baron's service; may put 
themselves quite at their ease, that they may work 
carelessly and that this disorder may be most 
conspicuous , when the Baron or any one from the 
castle is present and be it well understood, that you 
intimate to them how finely things ai*e going on. 

Michel: I will do my best. I now see exactly 
what is your aim. 
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The Bailiff. But above all things, it is absolit- 
t€ly requisite , you and I should be enemies. 

Michel. That is true. 

The Bailiff. -We nrast begin forthwith. — There 
may be some Mamalucks present who will reppft 
that we held council together , here in the corner. 

Michel. Right. 

The Bailiff. Take a glass or two more; then I 
will pretend to be settling my account with you, 
and' that you want to cheat me. I will fly into. a 
passion — - you will insult me and we will show 
you out of the room. 

-Michel. That is a capital thought. He quickly 
emptied the jug and then said to the Bailiff, « Now 
begin. » 

The Bailiff after muttering some calculation , 
said aloud, '« I never received the florin. » — 

Michel Think again M.' Bailiff. 
. The Bailiff I vow I know nothing at all about 
it — - Did you receive a florin from Michel last week ? 

4 

The Wife. Powers preserve me , not one penny. 

The Bailiff. That is surprising. — Hand me over 
the book.-^— 

The' bailiff reads. « There M monday nothing 
received from you. — Tuesday — nothing from: you 
— There is Wednesday — • on Wednesday did you 
say you paid it ? » 

Michel. Yes. 

The Bailiff. There is Wednesday — see now 
yourself, there is nothing from you — and there is 
thursday and friday and Saturday and not a word 
about the florin. 
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Michel. That behung, I know I paid it. 

The Bailijg^. Gently, gently, Sir. I always write 
every thing down. 

Michel. What care I, for you writing down — I 
tell you I paid the florin. 

The Bailiff. That is not true* 

Michel. You Rascal — dare you maintain^tbat I 
did not pay it ? 

The BaiUjf. What do you mean you unhanged 
Thief ? Some of the countrymen rose from their 
seats. — tf He has insulted the Bailff, we heard him. » 

Michel It is false. I affirm I paid the florin. 

The Men. How you Scoundrel you — Dare you 
say, you did not insult him. — We all of iis heard 
you. 

The Bailiff. Kick thie dog out for me. 

Michel. Let him come near me that dares, (catch^ 
ing up a knife ). 

The Bailiff. Take the kinfe from him. 

They wrench it from his grasp, push him out of 
the room and then return to their seats. 

The Bailiff I am glad you have driven him out; 
I dare say he is employed by the Mason as a spy* 

The Men. Faith , there is not a doubt of it. — 
We did well to turn him out. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



The chapter of rogues continued. 



The Men. Wine here, M.'* HuracaeL M/' Huinmel 
1^ must drink upon the strength of the harvest 
one sheaf in ten for each measure of ivine. 

The BaiUff. You will pay me soon I hope. 

The Men* Not very soon, but then we will pay 
accordingly. 

' The Bailiff sat down and drank with them with 
all his heart, on the strength of the tenth sheaf. ~ 
Then all Mouths were <^en — a wild medley of 
cursiiig and swearing, of ribaldry and bufifioonery, 
of abuse and insolence j arose from every tal^. 
They talked over stories of profligacy and robbery, 
of fighting iand cheating — of law-suits gained by 
fraud, of wickedness and every extravagance. Most 
of which indeed was £alse: yet but too much of it, 
God be merciful to them , was true..-^ How they 
had robbed the old Baron of wood, of grain and 
of tythes; and of the misery their wives suffered at 
home with the children ; how some of them tiad 
recourse to their prayer-books and others to a 
bottle of wine, which they liid in the mattrass. 
They spoke too of their boys and girls -^ how they 
sometimes helped the father to cheat the Mother 
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and at others helped the Mother to deceive the 
father aiid Kow in their boyish days they had done 
'the same and worse. Then, came the history of 
poor UH, who was entrapped in the midst of suph 
fools-trices ,v and perished miserably ,iipon the 
gallows, but that he had prayed devoutly and 
doubless died blessed-^ and lastly that though , 
as it was well known, he did not confess half of 
hiS'Crim'eSyyet the unchristianlike Clergyman. was 
ihecause of his condonnatiou.. 

They were relating this melancholy ctrcuodk- 
stance and bad just got as: £ar as. the Clergyman's 
wickedness, when the BaUifFs wife; beckoined to 
her husband to come out. . . < 

. : • a . Wait till the story of the hanigedhtoaJSt be fi- 
nished was bis answer, but; she whispered softly 
in bis. ear « Joseph is here. » 

« Keep him out of sight, y^ replied the Baili£f, 
« and I will soon be with him. » 

Joseph had slipped' into the Kitchen. Thf^^ 
wer^ however so many isien m the house ^ that 
M/' Humel feared he might be seen« She. therefore 
put out the candle saying, <c Joseph, take off youi^ 
shoes and creep down softiy into the room belavr 
and my. husband will soon oome to you.. » . j . 

Joseph took his shoes in his hand and went 
down on, tip-toe* Shortly after came the Bailiff;: 
a What is your business at so late an hour, Joseph? m 
asked he. 

Joseph. I(o great things. I only came to tell you^ 
all goes on well in respect to the stones. 
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• The Bailiffi I am glad of it , Joseph. 
Joseph. My Master was talking today about the 
walls and stood there chattering and insistihg 
upon it, that the flint-stones and cobble-stones 
close at hand, were the best for the purpose. I 
told him at once, that he did not understand the 
business and would never know how tp manage 
his afEsurs properly. That if the walls were built 
with the stone de Souchet, they would be as 
bright and as smooth as a plate. Not a word 
did he say against this and I added ; If you do 
not use the stone de Souchet^ you kick your good 
fortime from you. 

The Bailiff. Has he then determined upon using 

it? 

Joseph. Aye indeed. — That was soon settled — 
On Monday we are to set to work at hewing the 
stones.. 

The Bailijf. The labourers are to go on Monday 
to the Castle. 

Joseph. They will be back by twelve and mix 
the stuff with the lime. That you may consider 
as already done. 

The Bailiff. All very well — still I wish it was 
mixed. Your drink-money is ready for you, Joseph. 

Joseph. The sooner the better, M.' Bailiff. 

The Bailiff. Come then on Monday , ^ as soon 
as they have begun breaking the stones ~ it is 
ready. 

Joseph. Do you fancy I shall not keep my 
word? ' .' 

'7 
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The Bailiffi Bfo, Joseph, I depend upon you. 

Joseph. Then give me the three crowns now, 
as we agreed. — I want to fetch my new boots 
from the Shoe-maker's in the morning: it is my 
birthday and I dare not ask my Master for mo- 
ney yet. 

The Bailiff. I cannot well just now. Come on 
Monday-evening. 

Joseph. Now I see what confidence you pUce 
in me. To promise is ohe^ thing; but to keep 
one's word is another. I thought I might make 
sure of this drink-money , ^/ Bailiff. 

The Bailiffl Upon my life , I will give it you. 

Joseph. So it seems. 

Thfi Bailiff. Will it not be time enough on 
Monday ) 

Joseph. M.' Bailiff you shew me as plainly as 
possible that you have no confidence in me and 
now I w ill tell you fairly my opinion. When once 
we have set about hewing the stones yow will 
have no more to say to me. 

The Bailiff. Now really you are too bad, Jo- 
seph; biit you may depend on my keeping my 
promise. 

. Joseph. Come, no more words about the Mat- 
ter. Give me the money and there's an end of 
pur agreement. 

The Bailiff. Two crowns will content you for 
.the present? 

Joseph. No, I must have three — and then 
you ij(iay place entire dependence upon me* . 
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The Bailiff. Well then you shall hare them, but 
be sure to keep your word with me. 

Joseph. If I deceive you, then call me the 
greatest rogue and thief on the face of the earth* 

The Bailiff then called his wife and told her to 
give Joseph three crowns. 

She took him aside and urged him not to do it. 

7%e Bailiff. No talking to me; do as I bid you. 

The ff^ife. Don't be a fool. You are not sober 
now, youll repent in the morning. 

The Bailiff. No opposition 1 say. Three crowns 
this instant. — Do you hear me ? 

The Wife sighed , fetched the crowns and threw 
them down to her husband, who gave them to 
Joseph, repeating. aNow you will not deceive 
me? Go. — » 

« Not for the world! — Can you distrust me, 
M.' Bailiff? He went and counted his three crowns 
over again, outside the door.^ — « Now Tve my 
reward in my hand, » said he to himself « and 'tis 
safer than in the Bailiffs coffer. An old villain that 
— but he shall not make me his dupe. Let my mas* 
ti^ now make use of flint-stone or blue-stone for 
anything I care. i» 

M.'" Hummel cried with vexation over the kit- 
ehen-fire and did not return to the room till after 
midnight. 

At last in she came and said : « It is full time to 
break up; it is drawing towards morning — and it 
is the Sabbath. » ' 

<rThe Sabbath! » said the Drunkards, stretching 
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themselves, yawning, hiccupping^ and getting up 
by degrees. Then th^y went reeling and stagger* 
ing about in all directions, holding by the tables 
and supporting themselves against the walls and 
at last with much difficulty they got out of the 
house. 

c< Go one by one, and make no disturbance, » 
said M/' Hummel to them « otherwise the Clergy- 
man and his Choristers will fine you. » 

cc No, No, » replied, the men, « we can find a 
better use for our money. — i> 

MJ' Hummel. If you pass the watchman tell 
him, he will find a glass of wine and a bit of bread 
here ready for him. 

They had not been many minutes gone, when 
the watchman appeared before the Public-house 
window and cri^d « Past one o' clock — Past one 
o* clock. » 

M.'^ Hummel understood the call, took the bread 
and wine out to him and requested, it might not 
come to the Clergyman's ears at what hour they 
had shut up. 

She then helped her slumbering , drunken hus- 
band to take off his boots , grumbling about Jo- 
seph's crowns and hi^ stupidity ; and thus on the 
Sabbath'-morn did th^y retire to rest. 

And now. Gentle Reader! I am happy to say, 
it will be some, little time before I need speak 
again of the Bailiffs house. I will return to Leonard 
and Gertrude. What a world is this ? Close to a 
delightful garden, stands a filthy dog-kennel and 
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the Meadows are at one time covered with Manure 
at another with rich pasturage. Strange are the 
coHtrarieties which the world affords. — These 
beautiful Meadows would yield no crops , but for 
the filthy Manure that is scattered over them. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 
Easter-eve in the house of a pious Mother. 



Gertrude was still alone with her children. 
Reflections on the events of the week and arrange- 
ments for the coming holy-day filled her mind. In 
pensive silence she prepared the supper, — Took, 
the sunday-clothes, to be wprn by her husband, 
her children and herself, out of the drawers , and 
got all ready for the morning , that her thoughts 
might not be distracted on the I^ord's-day. Having 
finished her houseold affairs, she sat down with 
her little family at a table to pray with them. She 
was used every Saturday at the time of evening- 
prayer to call to their minds the faults and the 
events of the week, the recollection of which might 
prove of service to them. 

This day, in particular she was strongly impress^* 
ed with the goodness of God so lately manifested 
towards them and she wished, as far as she was 
able, to stamp this so deeply upon their young 
hearts that it might remain with them forever. 

As they sat in silence, putting up their hands to 
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pray, « I have something agreeable to tell you, my 
children, » said she to them. « Your dear father has 
this week obtained a good employment, in which 
he will gain a great deal more than he otherwise 
could possibly have done. We may henceforth 
hope, to earn our daily bread with less care and 
sorrow. Thank God, my children, for having 
been so good to us and think seriously on times 
past, in which with anxiety and grief I was forced 
to divide each mouthful of bread among you. — 
Many a time, have I been cut to the heart, at not 
being able to give you enough, but the Lord was 
near at hand to support you. He well knew it 
would be better for you , to be trained to poverty, 
to hardship and to the governing of your appetites, 
than to be brought up in the possession of more 
than you need : for the man who has all that he 
can desire, easily becomes thoughtless, forgets his 
God and fails to do that, which would be best and 
most expedient for him. Think then, my children 
ail the days of your lives, of this poverty and of all 
the want and sorrow we have endured ; and when 
you are well supplied, think then of those who 
are pining in want, having yourselves experienced 
similar suffering. Never forget how miserable one 
feels in hunger and want, and learn thence to be 
compassionate towards the poor man and when 
you can any how spare a mouthful, give it to him 
willingly. — Will you not, my children ? You will 
I am sure very gladly give it him. 

a Oh! yes Mother, » cried all the children ,« in- 
deed will we. » 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 



The joy of the hour of prayer. 



The Mother. Nicolas! Among all you know; who 
suffers most from hunger ? 

Nicolas. Rudeli, mother. You were yesterday at 
his father's. He seemed dying of downright hunger; 
for he gathered grass from the earth to eat. 

The Mother. Will you now and then willingly 
give him ygur supper? 

Nicolas. Oh yes, Mother! and may I give it to 
him tomorrow ? ' 

The Mother. Yes , you may. 

Nicolas. I am glad of that. 

The Mother. And you, Eliza, to whom would 
you like now and then, to give your supper ? 

Eliza. I do not exactly know. 

The Mother. Can you not then think of any 
poor famishing Child ? 

Eliza. Yes, Mother. 

The Mother. How happens it then you do not 
know to whom you would give it ? Eliza you always 
take so much time for consideration. 

Eliza. I know now, Mother. 

The Mother. To whom ? 

Eliza. To Beteli — I saw her yesterday grubb- 
ing near the Bailiffs house for cast-away potatoes. 

Nicolas. Yes , Mother! I too saw her and felt in 
all my pockets but could not find a mouthful of 
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bread. Had I but sa^ed mine one quarter of an 
hour longer. 

The Mother put the same question to the other 
children — and they were all greatly rejoiced to 
think , they should next day give their supper to 
poor children. 

Gertrude allowed them to enjoy the happiness 
awhile : she then said ; «c that will do for the pre- 
sent, children. Think now of the Baron who has 
made you such nice presents. » 

The Children. Yes, our pretty batzen — will you 
shew them to us now, Mother ? 

Gertrude. Bye and bye — after prayers. — 

At this the children shouted for joy • 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 
The seriousness of the hour of prayer. 



Gertrude. You make a great noise, children. 
Whenever any good befals you, remember your 
Heavenly Father^, who sends us all things and then 
you will not be so wild and extravagant in your 
mirth : I am willing to rejoice with you, my Loves, 
but if either in joy or sorrow we grow boisterous 
and violent, we lose the power to compose and to 
command our feelings, and to live without self- 
controul, is not good for us. Under such circum- 
stances therefore, always endeavour to set the Lord 
before you. Morning and evening prayer are ap- 
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pointed to fix Him in your thoughts. He who is 
truly grateful to God and sincerely trusts in Him, is 
neither wild in joy nor disconsolate in affliction. 
For this reason, my children, when you pray, strive 
more particulary to be composed and collected. 
You know when you feel grateful to your Father 
for any kindness, you do not shout and make a 
noise; you gently throw your arms round his neck 
and say but little, and when your heart is touch- 
ed your eyes will overflow. So it is in respect 
to our Father above — when you are full of joy for 
the good H£ has done you and when your hearts 
are truly grateful, you certainly will not express 
this in shouts and much talking but tears will fol- 
low the recollection of your Heavenly Father so 
bountiful and gracious. — Prayer is also appointed, 
in order to maintain in our minds a perpetual sen- 
timent of gratitude to God and of good-will to man. 
Whoever prays fervently, will act uprightly; and 
will thereby conciliate through life, the love of his 
Creator and of his fellow-creatures. 

Nicolas. The Baron too will be pleased with us, 
if we do right — You said so yesterday. 

Gertrude. Yes, for he is a good and religious 
man — Heaven reward him for all his kindness.— 
And may you I^icol^s, prove yourself hereafter 
worthy of his favor. 

Nicolas. I will do all he desires. I will obey him 
as I do you and my Father, he is so good. 

Gertrude. Right Nicolas! may you ever think 
thus and then you will certainly be deat to him. 

i8 
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Nicolas. If I cotild but dare once speak to him, 

Ger/m^^/ What would you Bay ? 

Nicolas. I would thank him for the pretty Batzen. 

Annai What dare you venture to thank him ? 
' Nicolas. Why not ? 

Anna. I should not dare. 

Eliza. Nor I either. 

Gertrude. And why my children ? 

Eliza. I could not for laughing. 

Gertrude. Laughing at what? Eliza are you not 
ashamed to own such folly? if your head was not 
full of nonsense, such a thought would never have 
entered it. 

Anna. I should not laugh , but I should be afraid. 

Gertrude. He would take you by the hand, Anna, 
and look upon you and smile as your Father does, 
when he is pleased. You would not then be afraid ? 

Anna. No — not then* 

John. Nor I. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



A Mother's examination. 



Gertrude. My dears, how have you behaved dur- 
ing the week? 

The children looked at one another and were 
silent. 
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Gertrude. Anna have you done right all this 
week ? 

Anna. No, Mother — you know — ^ about my 
little brother. 

Gertrude. Anna, something might baye happen- 
ed to the Child ; when infants have been so long 
alone , they have been sometimes found choked 
— and then only think how you would, like to be 
shut up in a room and left there, hungry and thirs- 
ty and crying. Very often, wben left long by them- 
selves and not watched, they grow angry and cry 
so violently as to injure their health. — Indeed, 
Anna, if I cannot depend upon your taking better 
care of the Child, I shall be in constant anxiety 
every time I am obUged to leave you. 

Anna. Do trust me , Mother , I will never run 
away from him any more. 

Gertrude. I do hope you never will give me 
such another fright — Nicolas how has it fared 
with you this week ? 

Nicolas. I do not recollect any thing wrong. 

Gertrude. Have you then so soon forgotten, how 
you pushed Gruteli down on Monday ? 

Nicolas. But 1 did not do it on purpose, Mother. 

Gertrude. Are you not ashamed to say, you did 
not do it on purpose ? 

Nicolas. I am sorry for it. I will never do so 
again. 

Gertrude. M^ when you grow up, Nicolas, you 
are not more attentive than you now are, you 
may learn to be so to your cost. Even among boys, 
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it is the thoughtless who most commonly get into 
scrapes and quarrels; and I very much fear, that 
your heedless' ways will bring you into serious 
troubles. — 
Nicolas. I will iudeed be more cdrefiil in future. 

Gertrude. Do, my love, for believe me, these 
habits cannot fail to make you unhappy. 

Nicolas. Dear Mother, I know and believe it and 
I will indeed pay every attention. 

Gertrude. And you Eliza — how have you con- 
ducted yourself this week? 

Eliza. I am not aware of anything wrong, 

Mother. 

« 

Gertrude. Are you sure of that ? 

Eliza. Yes. At least I cannot recollect anything 
or I would willingly tell it, 

Gertrude. Though you do not recollect anything, 
you answer me in as many words, as another 
would have used, who had something to say. 

Eliza. What have I said then , Mother ? 

Gertrude. Truly nothing, and yet you have talk- 
ed a great deal — We have told you of this many 
a time — you want discretion — you know very 
well, you never can remember what you ought to 
say and have always something to s^y, when you 
ought to be silent — What business had you a 
day or two ago, to tell the Bailiff, we knew Amer 
was coming? 

Eliza. I am sorry I did so'. Mother. 

Gertrude. How often have you been told, never 
to talk about things which do not concern yon , 
particularly before strangers and yet you are con- 
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tinually chatteriug. Suppose now your Father had 
feared to tell, he knew that already, and that your 
indiscretion had brought him into trouble. 

Eliza. I should have been very sorry : but nei- 
ther you nor he had said, it was to be a secret. — 

Gertrude. As soon as your Father comes home 
I will tell him, we mu^t always add to everything 
we say. — Eliza may go and gossip that to the 
neighbours and prate about it at the fountain — 
but not that — and not that — nor that either — 
and then you will know exactly what you may 
babble. 

Eliza. Forgive me. Mother, I meant no harm» 

Gertrude. We have repeatedly forbidden you, 
to tattle about what did not concern you — but 
all in vain. You are not to be corrected of his fail- 
ing but by severity, and therefore the first time 
I find you have been imprudently chattering, I 
shall be obliged to punish you. - 

Tears stood in Eliza's eyes when she heard pu- 
nishment mentioned. — Her Mother observing this 
said; a Eliza, Great inconveniences often arise 
from inconsiderate talking and this failing of yours 
must be corrected » — Thus Gertrude spoke with 
them all and even with little Gruteli; « you must 
not cry any more so impatiently for your soup, 
or I shall make you wait much longer for it and 
perhaps I may give it away to someone else. » 

After this the children said their usual Evening- 
prayer and then Saturday's Evening-prayer , which 
Gertrude had taught them. — It was as follows. 
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and the children repeated after her. « We thank 
Thee O Lord of Heaven! that* Thou hast this weelc^ 
so relieved pur parents from the weight of care, 
with whidi they sought daily hread for their fa- 
mily and that Thou hast sent unto our Father a 
good and profitable employ. We thank Thee that 
those in authority are with truly paternal hearts 
in all our necessity, pur protection consolatioli 
and help. We thank Thee for litis kindness, shewn 
us by our noble Master. We will^ through Thy gra- 
cious aid, grow up not only to Thine honor, but 
also to his service and pleasure. » Gertrude conti* 
nued, Eliza alone repeating after her. a Forgive 
me , O Heavenly Father ! my eyil habit, and teach 
me to govern miy tongue — to be silerit, where I 
should not speak and to reply with modesty ai^d 
discretion , when I am questioned. » — Then with 
Nicolas alone. « Preserve me evermore, O Heavenly 
Father! from my heedless ways and make me at- 
tentive in all I do and observant of all that con- 
cerns toe*— ^ 

Then with Anna. «I am sorry, O Heavenly Father! 
that I, so carelessly, left my little brother alone 
and thereby alarmed our dear Mother — I will 
never, as long as I live, do so any more. » — 

After Gertrude had thus severally taught her 
Children to pray, she continued with them thus. — 

MercifuUy hear ut , O Lord -— 

Father! forgiTe nst 

Christ have mer^^y npoa as. 

Then Micolas said the Lord's Prayer -^ And little 
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Anna — «c Priiy God bless me, my deat Father and 
Mother, my bothers and sisters, our good Baron 
of Arnheim and all good men upon the earth — » 
and then Eliza. — « The Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Clmst and the love of God etc. » — And then the 
Mother. — « The Lord be with you — the Lord 
help and save you. — The Lord let the light of his 
countenance shine upon you and be merciful 
unto you. » 

After this Gertrude and her Children remained 
for a time in that thoughtful silence , which true 
devotion ever inspires. 

CHAPTER XXXVL 

More maternal doctrine. Pure piety and elevation 

of the soul to God* 



Eliza broke this silence ~ Mother you will shew 
UB the batzen now ? 

Gertrude. Yes, I will shew them to you, but 
Eliza you are always the first to speak* 

Nicolas jumped up and pressing forward frottt 
behind Gruteli, that he might be nearer the light, 
the better to see the batzen, pushed the little one, 
so that she began to cry. 

Gertrude. Nicolas ! — Not a quarter of an hour 
ago you promised to be more attentive , yet see 
how you act. 

19 
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fficolas. Mother , I am sorry for it ; 1 will not do 
so any more* 

Gertrude. So you have but just now promised 
to your God and yet you have done it again — 
you are not in earnest — you do not consider 
what you promise. 

Nicolas, Oh yes, Mother! I am in earnest — for- 
give me and indeed I will be more cautious — *I am 
very very sorry. — 

Gertrude. And so am I my love — and I must 
correct you or you will again forget -^ You shall 
go to bed without your supper. — (So saying, she 
led the boy away from the other Children to his 
room — His brother and sisters drew together , 
full of sorrow to see Nicolas sent to bed for a 
punishment.) — Why, my children, will you not 
suffer yourselves to be led by gentle means. 

jill the children. Only let him come back this 
once. Mother. 

Gertrude. No, my loves, his inattention must 
be corrected. 

Anna. Then do not let us look at the batzen till 
tomorrow , so that he may see them with us. 

Gertrude. That is right, Anna, then you can all 
see them together. 

Gertrude gave the children their supper and 
then went with them into their bed-room, where 
Nicolas was yet crying. 

Be more attentive another time , my dear Child , 
said Gertrude to him. 

Nicolas. Forgive me now, dear Mother. Forgive 
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me now and kiss me, I do'not mind losing my sup* 
per. 

Then Gertrude embraced her Child, and a warm 
tear fell upon his face as she said. — Oh Nicolas ! 
Nicolas! do, I entreat you be more attentive. 

.Nicolas. (Throwing his arms round her neck) 
Forgive me — forgive me dearest Mother. — 

Gertrude once more blessed her children and 
then returned to her room. 

Now was she entirely alone, a small lamp glim^ 
mered feebly by the side of her, and hei: heart was 
solemnly still and her stillness was a Prayer — a 
silent unuttered supplication — a consciousness. of 
the presence and goodness of God — a sense of 
the confident hope of eternal life and of the hap- 
piness reserved for such as trust in their Redeemer 
and lay up their treasure in Heaven. — All this so 
deeply affected her, that she sank upon her knees 
and tears trickled down her face. 

Beautiful are the tears of the Child , when it is 
moved by the kindness of its Father and sobbing 
turns aside its head to dry its cheek, endeavour- 
ing to recover itself before it can stammer forth 
its grateful feelings — Beautiful are the tears which 
Nicolas is now shedding, because he has grieved 
his kind Mother, whom he so tenderly loves. Beau- 
tiful are the tears of all men , when prompted by 
an honest and true heart. — The great Creator 
looks with mercy on the generous sensibilities of 
the pious aspirations of His creatures ; for they are 
dear to Him. 
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The Lord in Heaven beheld the tears that Ger- 
trude shed and heard the sobbing ofj her heart, 
and the offering of her thanks wais ah acceptable 
sacrifice. — In this state of pious emotion Leonard 
found her on his retivn home. — 

Leonard. Why do you weep my Love— why so 
sorrowful today ? 

Gertrude. O Leonard! these are not tears of sor- 
row — I wished to offer Thanks-giving for all the 
mercies of the week — but my heart was too full, 
I sank upon my knees and could not speak — I 
could but weep and yet never, in all my life, did 
I thank Heaven with such warmth and sincerity. 

Leonard. Would, that like you, I could thus 
raise my soul ofa high and with tears of gratitude 
shew forth my love and praise. I earnestly desire 
to do right and to be trjiie and grateful to God and 
man, but I am never so affected as to fall upon 
my knees and weep. 

Gertrude. Still — if you sincerely wish to do rigfjt 
-—all the rest is of little moment. One man has a 
weak voice , another a strong one and it matters 
not — the important point is, the use he ma- 
kes of it. Tears are nothing, and falling on one's 
knees is nothing, but the resolution to be true 
and grateful that, my dear, is every thing. That 
one man should be easily excited and that another 
should be less so, is of no more consequence, than if 
one stepped lightly and another heavily. — If you 
are but thoroughly in earnest, then my love, you 
will surely find Him , who is the Father of all. 
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They remained awhile in silent thought. Gelr- 
trude then offered to place the supper! before her 
husband , but his heart overflowed and he could 
not eat — neither could Gertrude but she propos- 
ed to carry it to Rudj, and mentioned that poor 
Catharine had died that morning. 

I- 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 
J^hey cairjr herb-soup to a poor man^ 



Leonard. Is that poor creature at last released 
&om all her misery ? 

Gertrude. Yes, thank Heaven — but my love , 
you should have seen her die — only think of 
her discovering on her death-bed , that Rudeli had 
stolen some potatoes from us, and of her insisting, 
that the Father and the boy, should come to beg our 
forgiveness. She also made them entreat us in her 
name, to excuse her inability to return the potatoes 
and the good Rud j promised sincerely , he would 
make amends by working for us. You may ima- 
gine what an effect this had upon me — I hasten- 
ed to the dying woman, biit I cannot relate to 
you, with what indis<:;ribable grief and remorse she 
again and again asked me, if I had forgiven them. 
*— And when she saw my heart was moved she 
recommended the children to me — I cannot give 
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any idea bow she did this, scarcely able to do it 
and scarcely daring to venture — how she d^lay*- 
ed it till the very latest minute and then , when 
she found she must hasten, how at last she ven- 
tured it -J— or with what humility and what love 
towards the children she did so, and bow in the 
midst of recommending them to me, she expired. 

Leonard. Let us go instantly to poor Rudj, 

« Willingly, » said she, rising to go and taking 
up the soup which had been prepared for their 
own supper. 

When they entered his house, they founed him 
sitting on the bed, beside the corpse, weeping and 
sighing and one of his Children was calling to him 
from the next room and begging for bread. — No, 
not for bread — for raw roots or whatever there 
might be# 

<c I have nothing for you, my dear, nothing at 
all — Do try and lie down quietly till morning, » 
said the unhappy Rudi.-^The Child still crying 
«c Oh! how hungry I am — Father I cannot sleep, 
I am so very hungry. » 

Leonard and Gertrude Overheard this said cry, 
a O! how hungry I am » — as they opened the door, 
and rejoiced to place the soup before the starving 
children. 

Rudj. Ah! what is this you do for me — Rudelj 
these are the people , from whom you stole the 
Potatoes — and I too ate of them. 

Gertrude. No more of that Rudj« 

Rudj. I have not the courage to look you in .the 
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face — I am so grieved to think of our daring to 
treat you thus. — 

Leonard. Come Rudj — eat a little of this* 

Rudelj. Do eat Father and then we will eat 

Rudj. Say Grace then. 

Rudelj. Feed O Lord ! :all poor children on the 
face of the earth and strengthen them in soul and 
body, Atnen. 

Thus the boy prayed — then took- his spoon , 
trembled, wept and eat. 

a Heaven reward you a thousand-fold, » said 
the Father and he too began to eat, mingling tears 
with his food, 

They did not however eat the whole, but put 
away a bason full for the little-ones, who had fdl*-. 
en asleep. Then Rudelj prayed — Let us thank 
God, as is our duty, for having fed us once more. 
— The Lord be praised and blessed now and for- 
ever. — Amen. 

Rudj made an attempt to uttermost thanks but 
a deep sigh interrupted him. -^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
The pure elevation of a beneficent heart. 



« Is any thing the matter with you Rudj ? If 
there is any thing we can do for you, say sq, » said 
Leonard and Gertrude. 
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. Budj. No 9 Bdtbing I thank you, nothing iiow*-^ 

But it was evident from the heaving of his breast, 
some anxiety weighed there. With a look of compas- 
sion they said «caud yet you sigh — surely some- 
thing distresses you. » 

tf Tell them what it is, Father; they are so good,!' 
oried Rudelj. 

Leonard and Gertrude. Do pray tell us what wc 
<;an do to help you. 

Rudj. Dare I ? I have neither shoes nor stock- 
ihgs and tomorrow I must follow my Mother to 
the grave; and the day after go to the castle. 

Leonard. How can you fret about this ? Why 
did you not speak ont freely at once ? I can and 
will gladly supply you. 

. Rudj. Can you trust me, after what has passed ? 
Can you believe I will bring them safely back to 
you with thanks ? 

Leonard. Do not talk thus Rudj. I would trust 
you with iamAk more i->-> Your sorrow and neces- 
sity have made you too 4imid. 

Gertrude. Yes, Rudj! Trust to Providence , and 
do not despair of help from man, then will your 
heart be infinitely lighter and then you will be 
better able, under all circumstances , to help your- 
self. 

Rudj. I ought indeed Gertrude, to put more 
trust in our Heavenly Father and never can I suf- 
ficiently thank you, for all your goodness to me# 

Leonard. Enough of that Rudj , say no more. 

Gertrude. I must now take a last look at your 
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Mother. She uncovered the fac^ of the corpse and 
together vsrith Leonard, Rndj and his little boy^ 
all with tears in their eyes, gazed awhile in solemn 
silence. — 

They then replaced the cover and took an a£fec« 
tionate leave of each other, scarcely speaking a 
word. 

On their way home, Leonard said to his wife. — 
« This excess of misery rends ray heart. ^- To be 
no longer able to attend Church — to be hinder- 
ed from going to ask for work or to gives thanki^ 
for it, because one has no clothes — not even shoes 
and stockings. » ^ 

Gertrude. If the man were not innocent of this 
misery — if he had brought it upon himself^ he 
would be almost driven to despair. — 
Leonard* Yes, Gertrude, he would be driven to 
despair. -— There cannot be a doubt about it. — 
Should I hear my children thus crying to me for 
bread, and have none to give them, and be the guil- 
ty cause of it, Gertrude I should surely despair— 
'ind I was indeed on the verge of this misery. 

Gertrude. We have 'tis true been rescued from 
great danger. 

Whilst thus speaking, they drew near to the 
public4ipuse and the confused noise of the drunk- 
en rioters sounded in their ears* Leonard's heart 
beat even while at a distance ; but he sfmddered 
4s he drew near to it — Gertrude looked tender- 
ly and sorrowfully upon him, Leonard in con- 
fusion replied as follows to her mournful expres- 
sion. -^ ao 
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« Happy are the eveniugs spent at thy side — 
would I had ever been there. — » 

Tears stood in her eyes, which were raised 
towards heaven — Leonard was distressed to see 
her, he sincerely loved, so much affected, the 
same expression of silent sorrow overspread his 
countenance and he too lifted his' eyes to Heaven. 
— They looked through blissful tears upon the 
pale, bright moon, and yet more blissful inward 
peace assured them, that the Lord on high, approv- 
ed the pure and innocent sentiments of their hearts. 
-— Arrived at their cottage , Gertrude immediately 
looked out some shoes and stockings for Rudj, 
which Leonard took to him that same evening. 

After his return, they said a preparation prayer 
for the Holy Supper and fell asleep in pious medi- 
tation. 

They rose early in the morning, rejoicing in 
the Lord, read the history of the Sufferings of our 
Saviour and of the institution of the Holy Commu- 
nion and praised God, even before the rising of the 
Sun on the Sabbath-day. They then awoke their 
children , and after their morning-prayer went to 
Church. 

A quarter of an hour before the bell rang , the 
JBailiff rose. He could not find the key of the trunk 
containing his clothes — he swore, he raved, he 
knocked the lid up with. his shoe, dressed him-^ 
self, went to Church, seated himself in the first 
form of the choir, put his hat before his mouth | 
cast his eyes into every corner, praying at the 
same time under his hat 
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Shortly after came the Clergyman. The congre- 
gation then sang two verses from the Passion 
Psalm. 

<c Daughters of Jerusalem weep not for me , but 
weep for yourselves and for your children. » 

Then went the Clergyman into the Pulpit, and 
taught his Congregation as follows. 

CHAPTER XXXIX, 
A Sermon. 



Dearly beloved brethren. 

Whoso feareth the Lord, and walketh piously 
and righteously in His sight, walketh in Light — 
but he who forgetteth God, in all his deeds, the 
same walketh in darkness. 

Wherefore suffer ye not yourselves to be led 
astray. « None is good save one, that is God» and 
he is our Creator. There is none your Father but 
He alone. Beware of men, that ye learn nothing 
of them displeasing to your Father. Blessed is the 
man , who has God for his Father -r- Blessed is the 
man, who shunneth the wicked and hateth iniqui- 
ty ; for there is nb peace for him who doeth wick- 
edly, and the crafty^one is ensnared in his own 
craftiness. 

There is no peace for those who oppress and 
afQict their fellow-creatures — No , there can be 
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DO peBfie for him , against 'whom the poor cry unto 
Qeaven. Woe unto the miserable Being who feed- 
eth the poor man in the winter, and taketh from 
hiip a double portion in time of Harvest. — Woe 
to him, through whose hard - heartedness the 
(rhildren of the poor beg for bread. — Woe to the 
godless-man, who lendeth money to the nQedy,that 
they may become his bond-servants, — working 
without wages , ever paying usury. Woe unto him, 
when they are made to depose for him at law, 
bearing false witness and taking false oaths. — 
Woe unto him , who assembleth reprobates in his 
house, and with them lies in wait, to catch the up- 
right man and to tempt him to become like unto 
them — to forget his God; and to waste with them 
the reward of his labour, on which the Mother and 
her little ones depend fpr daily bread. And woe 
unto the unfortunate man, who suffiereth himself 
to be led astray by sinners and in his folly squan* 
^ereth the money required by his family. 

Woe unto him, when his Wife sigheth in 
secret, that she has no milk, wherewith to 
nourish her infant — Woe unto him, whose 
infant languishes on accoui^t of bis drinking. 
Woe unto him, when the Mother, sinking under 
labour and care , weeps over her famishing off- 
spring. When be shall be old, then shall his chil- 
dren say imto him -r- Thou h^st not \ieen a 
Father unto us — Thou hast not taught us, di- 
ligently to earn pur bread -^ how then can we 
help thee? 
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Woe unto them , who go about vith lies and 
call crooked strait and strait crooked , for they 
shall be turned to shame. Woe unto you , who 
buy the widow's field and the orphan's house 
too cheaply — Woe unto you! for the Lord is 
the Father of the widow and the orphans -:- they 
are dear unto him but you are any abomination 
in his sight. 

« 

Woe unto you, whose house is filled with what ^ 
is not your own. 

Although ye may make merry over the wine, 
produced by the poor man's vine. — Although 
you laugh when miserable hungry men sighing 
pour out their corn into your sacks. — Although 
you jeer and scoff, when he whom you oppress 
coils before you like a worm and begs in th^ name 
of God, for the loan of a part of that of which 
you have robbed him. — Although you harden 
your heartSj, against all these things , yet know ye 
not one hour's peace. No , it is well with no man 
upon earth , who defraudeth the poor. — Be he 
who he may — be be secure from all danger and 
above all earthly control — be he even the ruler 
over the Land, whose hand can stay and whose 
lips can pronounce the doom of ill-fated beings , 
much less wicked than himself. — 

Let him sit and judge, and pronounce sentence 
of life or death — still he is more sinful and more 
miserable than they. — 

He who proudly oppresseth the poor and en- 
snareth the unfortunate and devoureth widow's 
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houses, is more to be condemned than the robber , 
whose wages is death. 

Therefore the man who doeth these things, is a 
stranger to peace. 

He wandereth to and fro' upon the earth, bear- 
ing the curse of his brother's murder; a burthen 
which robs his soul of quiet. He flieth from place 
to place, ever seeking rest and finding none — ever 
vainly endeavouring, to still the terrifying voice of 
conscience. 

By drunkenness and luxury, 

By lying and fraud. 

By idle-conversation and scoffing , 

By abuse and persecution , 

By slander and mischief-making, 
he endeavours to consume the time, which hangs 
heavily on his hands. — But he will not always be 
able to stifle the voice of conscience , he will hot 
always be able to escape the terrors of the Lord — 
They will overtake him , as it were a sword and 
you will behold him trembling and dismayed as a 
prisoner condemned to death. 

Happy on the contrary is the man , who taketh 
no share in his iniquity — Blessed is he , who never 
caused the downfall of a fellow-creature and whose 
store was not gained at the cost of the poor. Bless- 
ed are you, whose mouth speaketh and whose 
eye looketh no hard things. — Blessed are you, 
when the poor regard you and the widows and the 
orphans, shed tears of gratitude because of you. — 
Come with joy to partake of that Holy Supper to 
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which the Ood of mercy invites you. — The Lord 
is your Father. — The pledges of His Love, which 
he offers to you will refresh you; and the peace 
of your heart will increase , in proportion as your 
love towards God and your charity towards men, 
shall increase and flourish. 

But you who live without charity and whose 
deeds declare, that you forget that the Lord is 
your Father arid that other men are the children of 
God and that the poor man is your brother, what 
do you here ? You who tomorrow will oppress the 
needy, as you did yesterday, What do you here? 
Will you eat of the bread and drink of the cup , 
symbols of the body and blood of Christ and say, 
that you are one body with Him, one spirit and 
one soul with your brethren. Ah ! retire from this 
place and reverence this mystical sacrifice. — Abs- 
tain — abstain from it — that your presence may 
not disturb the mind of the worshipper. — That 
this his hour of consolation may not be embitter- 
ed, by the thought, how on the morrow you will 
return ro p.ersecute him, — Suffer him 1 beseech 
you to enjoy this hour of calm and satisfaction ; he 
not before his eyes to disturb his peace, the peace 
of him who trembles before you, and of the orphan 
whose heart beats when you come near to him. - 

But why do I address you ? — Why pour out 
my words in vain ? You will retire from no spot, in 
which you can awaken suffering — you delight to 
see the unfortunate tremble before you, and desire 
that none should enjoy tranquility of mind since 
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you yourselves are without it. — But you deceive 
yourselves. — Behold now I turn from you and 
consider you no more, than if you \*^ere really 
away. And you the poor and af&icted of my con- 
gregation, believe in the Lord and place your trust 
in Him, then will you be blessed in the fruit of 
your adversity and your suffering. — Rest your 
hope and confidence upon God; tremble not be- 
fore the wicked but beware of tt^m. — Shun the 
Smile of the wicked man, who putteth forth his 
hand and claspeth yours. — Flee when he offers 
you support , for be seeks to ensnare you — fly 
from all dealings with him. — But fear him not, 
in the elevation of his power. — Though he ap- 
pear firmly rooted as tfie sturdy Oak , fear him 
not. — Go my friends, traverse the forest in which 
you remember to hav^ seen ancient and stately 
Oaks , and mark how the saplings which drooped 
under their shade, have grown up and flourished. 
The Sun revives them with its heat ; the dew of 
heaven abundantly waters them, and even th^ 
Ividely spreading roots of those trees, which drew 
to themselves all the nourishment of the earth 
aroud,now decay and feed with thieir substance, 
th^ rising plants which were withering beneath 
them. Cleave therefore to the Lord, for His help 
is never wanting unto those who put their trust 
in Hill). 

Place youy confidence in the Almighty , and 
rejoice that you know Him , and that you are per* 
fnitted to become partakers of His feast of charity. 
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Remeinbering His sufferings , you will be encou- 
raged to bear the ills of life, as a burthen which the 
Lord himself hath in mercy imposed upon you , 
under the weight of which your strength and your 
hopes will be redoubled. — Rejoice then that you 
know the Fpuntain of all charity, for without cha* 
rity you would sink , and become like unto the 
wicked who seek to delude and ill-treat you. — 
Glorify the mercy of the Lord, that he hath insti-» 
tuted this Sacramental Supper and that he hath 
called you, with millions of his chosen, to be parta-: 
kers of this holy Mystery. Praise the Lord. — The 
manifestation of Love , in the Redemption of the 
world, is the bond that uniteth the whole earth* 
Lpve is the bond that uniteth God and Man. — 
Without Love Man is without God , and without 
God, what is man ? Is it in your power to conceive, 
to express, to describe it — I dare not — - 1 cannot 
ispe^ak it — He who lives without God and without 
Charity can but be compared unto the beasts . that 
parish — Rejoice therefore that you have known 
the God of love. Who hath called the inhabitants of 
the ^arth from enmity to affection, from darkness 
into light and from death into life. — Rejoice that 
you know the Saviour of mankind and that through 
your belief in Him, you are made the Children of 
God; and pray. for all those who are still in dark- 
ness, not having knowledge of Him , that they may 
become partakers of your joy. » 

H^re the Minister paused awhile, looked seriously 
upon his congrelgation and then proceeded , « I 

21 
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have this day dwelt too much I fear, upon the ne- 
cessities and oppression of the pious poor -r— I did 
not reflect, bow few among us are worthy to be so 
named — how many poor, have brought upon 
themselves, the curse of the injustice, with which 
they may have been treated. Verily, verily, we 
have all, rich and poor, strayed from the ways of 
the Tjord« — Yes, you poor, whom I so sincerely 
pitied, you also have forsaken his paths, and it is 
my duty to warn you, for whom I feel so much 
compassion , that even those cruel men , the cause 
of your sufferings, would not have bad power to 
oppress you as they have done, had your conduct 
been more correct. Assuredly they would not 
have had power, to treat you so unjustly, had not 
many among you, been at the heart as bad as they. 
-— Enter into yourselves then. — Cast out all evil 
there. Embrace the Saviour you mourn, by a true 
and lively faith, and then the wrongs which men d6 
unto you, will tend to your eternal welfare. Friends, 
Brethren, all, high and low, enter into yourselves 
and let no one among us draw near unto this sa- 
cred table , unless he have a truly penitent heart 
and a lively faith in our Saviour Jesus Christ. Let 
no one draw near, unless he rejoice in his heart, 
that he is a Christian, and called to be the Child 
of God and to inherit eternal life. I ^repeat once 
more, rejoice that you know the Lord and pray 
for all those who have not known Him , that they 
may be brought to a knowledge ot the Truth and 
to Faith in Him. » . . 
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Having thus preached for nearly ^n hour , the 
Minister and all the People prayed; and then they 
partook of the Holy Sacrament. — Hummel the 
Bailiff, assisted in the administration (i).When they 
had given thanks to God, they sang another Psalm 
and the Clergyman blessed all present <— * then each 
returned to his home. 



CHAPTER XL. 

A proof that the Sermon was a good one. Item , 
upon msdom and error ^ and upon what is 
called oppressing the poor. 



Hummel was vexed in his heart at this discourse, 
and on the Lord's day, ( which all the Congrega- 
tion were used to commemorate, with peacefal 
solemnity, ) he stormed and raved and abused the 
Minister, uttering shocking expressions about 
him. As soon as he reached home , he sent to his 
wicked associates , desiring they would come ins- 

{}) In Bonnal the Commimicants go to the Baptismal-font, 
and there receive the Bread from the Clergyman , and the Cup 
from the Overseers , three of whom stand by the Clergyman , 
each holding a cup. The Communicant goes from his pew to the 
Clergyman who gives him the bread in silence, he then drinks 
from one of the cups , and returns to Ids Pew. -— The whole 
Congregation move, as it were, in procession. 
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tantly to him — They did not delay and joined in 
all his shameful observations and vicious language, 
concerning the good Pastor and his truly Christian 
discourse. — 

The Bailiff v^as the first to exclaim, a I cannot 
endure his odious reflexions and taunting, n 

a I^ is not right either, -nor does it become the 
pulpit, more especially on a holy-day — It is a 
shame to preach so , » said Aebi. 

The Bailiff. He knows well eiiough , I detest 
that sort of sermon , and therefore he persists in 
giving it to us. It must be a great delight to him , 
to be able to work his hearers into a passion by 
his preaching, and his mis-constructions, on matters 
he does not understand, and which do not concern 
him. 

Aehi. Surely our Lord and the Evangelists and 
the Apostles in the New Testament did not thus 
find fault with the people. 

Christen. Do not say so — they did find fault 
with the people, and much more than oiu* Clergy- 
man does. 

yiebi. That 's a mistake of yours Christen. 

Christen, Nonsense, Aebi. — You a blind leaders^ » 
you <c s&rpentSy » you fn generation of vipers » and 
many other like expressions. — 

The Countrymen. Yes, indeed Aebi, he is right, 
they did to be sure fault find with the people. 

Christen. But they did not meddle with lawsuits 
which they could not understand and accounts 
drawn up before the Magistrate and in order. — 
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Besides they were a different race of men, to^hom 
it was permitted. 

The Countrymen. They certainly were a very 
different kind of men. 

Christen. Very - different indeed, or they never 
would have ventured, to say such things — only 
think what they did. — Once one Anias — yes , 
Anias -— that was his name, and after him his wif(6 
too, only because they had told a lie, fell down 
dead. 

The Countrymen. Is that true, what for only 
one lie ? 

Christen. Yes, it is as true, as that I am alive, and 
standing here. 

j4ebi. It must be a fine thing to understand the 
Bible. 

Christen. I have to thank my Father, who is un- 
der the turf, for my knowledge of it. — And yet 
unhappily, (the Lord have mercy upon him,) he was 
hot over-good. — He squandered all our Mother's 
dowery to the last kreutzer. — This I could have 
borne with patience, had he not so connected 
himself with Uliswho came to the gallows. This is a 
disgrace, which reflects upon his children and chil- 
dren's children. As for reading the Bible, he could 
vie with any Clergyman, and he made us read it 
too. 

Aebi. I have wondered many a time, how he 
could be such an arch-rogue as he was, when he 
had so much learning. 

The Countrymen. It is indeed astonishing^ so 
much as he knew. 
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lost. ( A traveller vfho had accidentally stepped 
in. ) I cannot help smiling Neighbours , to think 
you. should so greatly wonder at this. If much learn- 
ing could make men good, then indeed would 
your lawyers and your attorneys and, with all due 
deference , your judges too, be the best of men. 

The Countrymen, Aye^ to be sure; true enough 
neighbour. 

JosL Believe me my friends, there is a difference 
between knowing and doing, as wide as heaven and 
earth. And he that makes knowing , his chief con- 
cern , must take special care not to forget doing. 

The, Countrymen. Very true neighbour; what a 
man does not practise, he very soon forgets. 

Jost^ Of ^ourse, and when a man practises idle* 
ness, then he is not fit for any thing else. — And 
so it is, with those who are addicted through idle- 
ness, to questioning and chattering, they are good 
for' nothing — Only mark the greater part of those, 
who have forever in their hands or in their mouths, 
— some tale at the end of an Almanach or some 
history from the Bible; now the old' and then the 
new ordinances — they are aU' idle fellows. Speak 
^o them, as to the regulation of a house, the edu- 
cation of Children, traffic etc, or ask their advice 
in any ifnportant affair — there they stand like 
simpletons, and know nothing and can do nothing. 
'Tis only were people are idle ; in public-houses , 
at dances and in assemblies on Sundays and Holy 
days , that they appear to advantage <— and even 
then , they produce nothing but quackeries , foole- 
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lies and tales, io which there is not one word of 
truth and yet they are believed far and hear. ^^ So 
that all.the rooms are filled with honest Country- 
men, listening for hours together, with the greatest 
eagerness, to these open-mouthed fellows , wtio 
palm lie after lie upon them. 

AebL tc]^ indeed. . It is exactly as this Neigh* 
hour has said; and Christen, he has described 
your Father to a nicety. Stupids us an owl, about 
all that concerned wood and land, cattle and fod^ 
der , ploughing and threshing and all such kind 
of things; and when he had any thing to do, he 
was as lazy as a pig — but, in the Church-yard, 
before and after service, in the public*rooms and 
at the Vestry-meetings^ he talked like one of the 
wise men from the East, now of things profane, 
then of things sacred, now of buU-fighting at 
Maestricht and then of horse-racing near London, 
Whatever nonsensical trash or im{M?ob^le stories 
he dealt out to them, they listened to with deUgtit, 
till he nearly got himself hanged < — this indeed 
rather diminished his credit. 

JosL 'Twas full late. 

Aehi. Yes, we were long his dupes and many a 
i>ottle of wine have we paid, for downright lies. 

Jost. Better for him, if you had not so paid- for 
them. 

Aebu Truly I believe it, for then he must have 
worked and might not in all probability, have 
come so near the gallows. — 

jQsi, Sq it seems, your ^^Eierosity ws^s his ruin, 
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The Countrymen. Uuiuckily it was. 
' JosL That idle story-seeking and &tory-<telling , 
is a sad habit, and it is very wrong to introduce 
sacred subjects, into these licentious conversations. 
' Leupu My Father (Mice beat me soundly; be^ 
cause, listening to a History, and out of tiie Bible 
too, ( I think it was, ) \ neglected to fetch the Cow 
fix>in the meadow* . 

Jost. He did well. To obey the precepts written 
til the Scriptures, is our main concern — to exr 
pound them, belongs to the Clergyman, The Bible 
isamamlate, an order, and what would^theCom'- 
mander say to you, if be sent an order to the villag- 
iers^ to furnish the fortress with wood and that you, 
instead of driving into the forest and loading , sit 
yourselves down in ttie Public«house , take the 
order in your hand , read it over aloud and des- 
xaht upon it, witli the neighbours, over your glass, 
till the evening. 

, A^bi. What would he say ? Why he would dis- 
grace and shame me, and perhaps )^end me to gaol, 
for having treated him with contempt. 

JosL And this is precisely what those deserve , 
»who read the Bible out of pure idleness , merely 
to gather histories from it, to repeat' them at the 
•public-house. - 

Christen. Yes — still one must read in it, that 
one may not miss the right road. 

Jost. That we all kiiow , but those who pause at 

every bush, and fountain, boundary-stone and 

. crucifix » they meet i^oa the road , .just to chatter 
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about it , are not the persons who desire to get 
forward. (^) 

Aebu But how is it neighbour? We are told, 
we never can know too much ? Yet it seems to me 
that we may be overburthened with knowledge. 

JosU Certainly, knowledge is then a burthen 
to us, if it prevent our doing what is best and 
most useful. We ought to endeavour to acquire 
what may be turned to advantage. — When we 
aim at knowledge, merely for ostentation, we ren- 
der ourselves, useless members of society. It is 
in regard to knowledge and action, as with a trade. 
A shoe-maker , for instance , must work , it is the 
main point — but he should also be able to judge 
of leather and of its value , for by these means he 
carries on his trade — ^nd so in all other things. 
The great business of all men is to do and to prac* 
tise ; to know and to understand are means by 
which we attain this end. — Therefore, all men 
should be guided in their search after knowledge , 



(^) Some persons may express surprise at the seriousness of 
this conversation , in which rifraff and drunkards bear a part. 
Things may however be taken in a light to interest these per-^ 
sons as they do one of us — and there are seasons, in which 
they very seriously and after their manucr, very ingenuously 
9nd cox!reclly, treat and judge of all things : and those are 
greatly mistaken who represent to themselves, the dissipated 
Countryman and the drujikard, as always intoxicated, without 
understanding and without capability to take part in any se- 
rious conversation. — They are only such after over-drinking 
and this was not yet the state of these men. 

22 
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by what they h)ave to do and what is most for 
their interest. 

AebL I now begin to understand. When our 
heads are filled with strange matter , with many 
things foreign to our calling , we cannot properly 
apply our thoughts to business. 

JosL Just so. The head and heart of every man, 
ought to be applied to what most immediately 
concerns him. — At least this is my plan. I have 
no vineyard , therefore I do not puzzle my brain 
about making wine ; and till I have a wood of my 
own, I shall not study the culture of trees, but I 
have made myself familiar, with the art of enrich^ 
ing land, because my b^irren meadows must be 
inade productive. Things would go on much better 
if each man rightly understood his own affairs. It 
is easy to attain unto much knowledge , provided , 
we begin with endeavouring to know something 
well — and this is never accomplished if a man 
does not at first confine himself to his^own calUng. 
Thus knowledge ranges itself in order in the head 
and he succeeds best who commences thus — 
Whereas nothing is to be acquired, but habits of 
disorder and dissipation from chattering, idle tales 
or wild romances. 

AebL This is however what is begun at school. 

During this discourse the Bailiff stood by the 
stove. He appeared thoughtful, warmed himself, 
paid little attention to what passed, and only now 
and then, threw in a word or so. — He even forgot- 
his wine in his reverie , which was the cause th^ 
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dialogue betw^n Acbi and Jost lasted so long. — 
Perhaps also he had no fancy to dpen his mind, 
tiH the stranger bad emptied his cup a«id was gone^ 
Re at last -bui'st forth , as if he had been ail tbis 
time, meditating upon ai>d preparing his discourse. 
« The Clergyman is forever returning to his old 
fttpry, the oppressing of the poor. If no one as he 
calls it, trampled upon the poor, may I be hanged 
if there would be a poor man in the world : Which 
way soever I turn, from the Prince to the watch- 
man, from the highest tribunal to thie most insig- 
nificant village-meeting, all seek their own ad- 
vantage and reciprocally oppress and are oppress- 
ed. — Whoever has, or desires to have anything, 
nJust push his way, if \\<^ would not have all taken 
from him and go begging. Did the Clergyman 
know the poor as I do, he would give himself less 
trouble about them — and after aH , who can tell , 
if it is so much for their sake ? He only wishes to 
find fault with people, to bring them one after 
the other, under his censure and so to gain autho- 
rity — But I am not to be deceived — the poor are 
that sort of fellows, if I seek for ten rogues among 
them , I am sure to find eleven (/). — I wish with 
all my heart they would bring their rent to my 
house every quarter-day without fail, I would 
learn also to receive it devoutly and piously. But 



(^) Our knavbfa Bailiff forgets, that his equals i^ho are rich , 
work for themfteWes and never are employed for the service 
4>f others. 
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in ray line, obliged to live by a public-house and 
by farms where one must keep a sharp look out 
after every kreutzer, 'tis quite another thing — I 
bet that whoever is forbearing and gentle with 
the Labourers, will. lose; his last kreutzer. They are 
Rogues one and all of them. ^ 

Thus harangued the Bailiff^ trying to silence the 
murmurings of his conscience , which forcibly 
told him, that the Clergyman was right, in what 
he bad said^ and that he himself was the oppressor 
general of the village. — Do what he would, he 
could not still his emotion; — He paced up and 
down the room and after a pause resumed^ — <r 1 
am so vexed at this morning's sermon^ I hardly 
know what I am about — and then I am not quite 
well Is it so very cold Neighbours ? I have done, 
nothing but shiver ever since I cacne hpme; ». — 
a TSo answered, they, it is not very cold^ but it was 
observed in Church, you did not sedm well — yoii 
were so very pale. » « Was it remarked ? — Yes I 
felt v^ry unwell — I must be. in a fever — I am 
so low — I must refresh myself with a little wine^ 
— Let us go into the back parlour and stay there 
during afternoon Service. » 
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CHAPTER XLL 



A faithful Churchivarden (*). 



One of the ChttrcH wardens however, who lived 
near the Bailiff and had seen Aebi, Christen and 
the rest of the same stamp, go to the public^house , 
was shocked al the proceeding; and recollecting 
tlie Oath he had taken, to look after all misdemea* 
nors and evil^waysf and to point them out to the 
Clergyman, he set a trusty man to observe if these 
persons returned home before service. When the 
bells began to ring, seeing none. of them come out, 
he went to the Parsonage, to tell what was going 
on, and that he had set Samuel True to watch. The 
Clergyman grieved at this report, said little — and 
the Churchwarden, presuming he was absorbed 
in his sermon, became more than usually silent 
over his glass of wine. — Just as the Vicar was pre- 
paring to go to Church , in came Samuel to whom 
the Churchwarden said , « You can now yourself 
mention what you h^ve seen. » 

I 

( ^) The German word is Ehegaumer. In the Swiss Churches 
a nd more particularly in those of the reformed religion Eheg^ 
uumer, were persons chosen to watch together with the Clergy 
oyer the maintenance of the true religion and of good order. 
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Samuel, (bowing) Heaven preserve your Reve- 
rence. — 

To this the Clergyman replied with thanks, ask- 
ing him if these men were not yet gone home. 

Samuel. No indeed. Sir, -p- 1 have been walking 
up and down before the house, ever since I was 
set-to watch, and except M.'® Hummel, who is 
now in the Church, no one has come out. 

The Clergyman. You are quite sure they are 
all in the public-house ? 

Samuel. Yes,' Sir, I am quite certain of it; 
^ The Church(varden. You see Sir I. was not mis- 
taken 9 and it was my duty: to point this out to you. 

The Clergyman. It is very sad, that on so, sacred 
a day, such things should occur to annoy us. 

The Churchv^arden. We have but done our duty. 

The Clergyman. Certainly .and I thank you for 
your vigilance — but, my friends, do not. let the 
observation of a duty of minor importance and 
easily performed, make you unmindful of what is 
essential and more difficult. — r To have an eye to 
ourselves and to keep a watch over our hearts, is 
and ever will be, our first and indispensibl^ duty. 
— We have reason therefore to grieve evep*y time 
that sad things of this natWQ : divert our atten- 
tion After a short pause he added. « No , 

such disorderly proceedings can no longer be 
tolerated and forbearance does but increase the 
evil. » — They then walked to Church. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



Continuation of the morning*sermon. 



In reading the history of the Passion , the Cler- 
gyman came to these words. — 

^nd when he had dipped the Sop , he gaue it to 
Judas Jscariot , the son of Simon. And after the Sop 
Satan entered into him. The sermon treated o£ 
the treachery of Judas; and the preacher became 
so animated that he struck his hands upon the 
pulpit board, in a manner very unusual. — Those 
said he who, after partaking of the Holy Supper, 
return immediately to gaming and drinking, are 
not one atom better than Judas and their latter end 
will probably be like his. The congregation were 
astonished at this more than usual warmth of their 
Preacher and began to wonder what it could por- 
tend. Very soon however, they whispered to one 
another, cc the Bailiff has his house full of the worst 
set in tfie Parish. » All faces were turned right and 
left towards his empty seat and upon M.'^ Hummel. 
She perceiving this, grew distrest, cast dowii her 
eyes and dared not look towards any one, but has- 
tened out of the Church, before they had well done 
singing. -^ Whispers then encreaseid , some even 
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pointed towards her and some women, on the 
hinder benches, rose to look after her , causing dis- 
order and interrupting the harmony of the chant. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



Alarm in the public-house. 



M.'® Hummel full of dismay, hurried home as 
fast as she was able. On entering the room, she 
threw down her Psalm-book into the midst of the 
bottles and glasses and began to sob bitterly. — 

<c What is the matter ? » asked the Bailiff and 
his party. 

MJ* Hummel. You ought to know well enough. 
— It is very wrong you should sit drinking here 
on Easter-day. 

The Bailiff. O if that 's all , 'tis a trifle. — 

The Men. And the first time you ever cried 
about it. 

The Bailiff. I thought at least you had lost 
your purse. 

M:' Hummel. Don't play the fool — had you 
been at Churchy you would feel no such inclina- 
tion. 

The Bailiff. What's the matter then? Don't keep 
such a howhng, but tell us what's the matter. 
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My Hummel. The Vicar must have been inform** 
ed that you and your companions are drinking 
here during service-time. 

The Bailiff. Who on earth can have told him. 

MJ' Hummel. Who on earth, you stupid fellow 
you. — Did they come down the chimney pray ? 
did they not come smoking alohg the street and 
right in front of the Churchwarden's ? — The Cler- 
gyman has been holding forth in a manner passf 
ing all description and I have been pointed at by 
all the congregation. 

The Bailiff. Now here is another of this Priest's 
tricks, put upon me. — 

MJ* HummeL You drunkards! what business 
had you to come here to day? You sots! you know 
well enough it was not right. 

The Men. It is not our fault. The Bailifif sent 
for us. ' 

M'' HummeL Is that true ? 

The Men. Aye, faith is it. 

The Bailiff. I felt I know not how and I could 
not endure to be alone. 

M.'' HummeL Be the case as it may, you are to 
blame. — But neighbours let me advise you to 
slip out quickly at the back-way, and when they 
come out of Church be found every one of you, 
near your own door, this may serve as a cloak. — 
They have not yet done singing — but make haste, 
'tis time you were off. 

The Bailiff. Yes, go, go — 'tis Abigairs counsel. 
' — And away they went. Then M/* Hummel related 

a3 
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very circumstantially all the Clergjrman had prea- 
ched concerning Judas — how that Satan had 
entered into him and that he had hanged himself, 
and that ^1 those who went from the Holy Supper 
to drinking and gaming may expect a similar fate. 
— « He was, so animated, » added she, « that he 
struck vehemently upon the pulpit board — I was 
quite overcome and very nearly fainted. » The 
Bailiff was so terrified by what his wife had relat- 
ed , that he could not utter a word — but deep and 
heavy sighs escaped him. a Why all this sighing ? » 
asked his wife repeatedly. He answered her not a 
word, but walked up and down , saying to himself 
«c how will this end? what will become of me? » At 
length he bid his wife give him a powder from 
off the chimney-piece, observing if it did not com- 
pose him he must be bled on the morrow. 

She gave him the powder and shortly after he 
felt himself rather better. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

The description of the state of a bad marCs heart 

during the Holy Supper, 



, Then the Bailiff related how he had gone to 
Church in the morning, in a very composed state 
of mind, and how he had prayed to God, to forgive 
him all his »ii$; but so much had he been irritat- 
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ed bd^ the sermon, that he lost all command of 
good thoughts'; and dreadful and horrible things 
came into his head during the Sacrament, a I 
could not , » said he , « I could not pray , my 
heart was so insensible — as though it had been 
petrified. — And I particularly remember, when the 
Clergyman gave me the Bread,- he cast a look upon 

me no! I cannot describe, neither shall I 

ever forget, the look he gave me. — When a Judge 
passes sentence of death upon a condemned cri- 
minal, and delivers him over to the executioner, 
he cannot look at him as the Clergyman did at me. 

— Never ^ never can I forget this look — a cold 
sweat instantly covered my brow and my hand 
shook as I received from him the bread. — Wo 
sooner had I swallowed it , than I felt myself, as it 
were, possessed with rage against him , so that I 
ground my teeth and dared no longer look at him. 
— Oh wife! thoughts more and more firightful follow- 
ed each other — I felt as much terrified, as when 
vivid lightening fills the air and loud, long and 
deep peals of thimder burst upon us. I could not 
make my escape from these sad thoughts. I trem- 
bled before the baptismal-font and could hardly 
hold the cup — such was my consternation. Among 
others came Joseph in torn boots and with that 
wicked look of his. ' — And my three crowns — 
how I shook at the recollection of my three crowns. 

— Gertrude fellowed, she raised her eyes towards 
Heaven and then cast them upon the cup, as if 
«he did not see me, as if I were not there. She 
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hates and detests me, and does all she can to ruin 
me and therefore would not seem to see me or 
to know that I was near her. — Then came the 
Mason and looked at me so mournfully, just as if 
he wished to say to me, from the bottom of his 
heart, « Forgive me, Bailiff, » — he who if he could , 
would bring me to the gallows. — Then came 
Schnabenmichel, as pale and dismayed as myself. 
— Only think wife how all this depressed me — I 
felt in constant dread that Hans Wust too would 
follow; and then it would have been all over with 
me — the cup would assuredly have dropped 
from my hand, and I should have sunk to the 
ground, for even as it was, 'twas all I could do to 
stand. And when I returned to my seat, such a 
tremor came all over me, that during the singing 
I could not hold my Psalm-book. — Whilst offi- 
dating, it came into my head, that Arner was the 
cause of all this ; and a spirit of revenge raged in 
my heart — Never in my life did I entertain such 
a thought as then flashed across my mind-— I 
hardly d^re tell it even to you, I tremble at the 
verv recollection of it. — ^,It came into my mind to 
roll his great boundary-stone down the Mountain, 
beyond the rock. — No one but myself knows any» 
thing about this stone. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



Truths too long unspoken. 



M /' Huromel was so exceedingly shocked at her 
husband's discour&e, that not knowing what to 
say, she kept silence and suffered him to talk on. 
— nor did she attempt to speak for some moments 
after. Tben she gave vent to her emotion. — « All 
you have uttered is pain and grief to me — you 
must positively renonce this society — the world 
goes badly with us and we are growing old. 

The Bailiff. You are right enough -. — but this is 
no easy matter. 

MJ' Hummel. Whether it be easy or not — you 
have no alternative : you must quit the society of 
these men. — > 

The Bailiff. But you know by what ties I am 
bound to them and all they know. 

M:* Hummel. Well, but you know much more 
against them — they are rogues and will not dare 
speak out. — Get rid of them — the sooner the 
better. — Tiiey are forever eating and drinking 
here and never pay — and when, you are tipsy 
you suffer them to lead you by the nose, like a 
simpleton as you are, — Only think now — how 
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Joseph took you in, no longer ago than yesterday 
— I wished with all my heart to have advised you 
better, but how did you treat me and my advice? 
Moreover two crowns were missing from your 
waistcoat-pocket yesterday, which were never not- 
ed down. -^ How long can this last ? If you will but 
reckon what your roguish plans have cost you, 
with your bad bargains, you will find how much 
upon th« whole you have lost by them all; still 
you persist in associating with these men and of- 
ten merely to gratify your foolish pride. Now you 
make one of these Miscreants say just what you 
please; then you compel another to hold his ton- 
gue — in return they eat and drink at your ex- 
pence and finely you are thanked for it — if any* 
one of them had any temptation to betray yott 
and to bring you into trouble, he would not hesi- 
tate to do it. — Formerly, I '11 allow, when every 
one feared you like a sword, you could keep the 
creatures in order — but now depend upon it, 
you are a lost man, in your old age , if you do not 
get rid of them. We are in as sUppery a position 
as we well can be — no sooner is your back turn- 
ed , than the fellows sneer and joke, won't work, 
will do nothing but drink. 

The Bailiff had not a word to say for himself .^ 
he sat opposite his Wife in great consternation. 
At length he rose, walked into his garden, from 
his garden to the well -meadow and then to his 
stable — It was care and anguish of mind hur- 
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tied him from place to place — but he remained 
awhile in the stable and reasoned with himself 
as follows. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

The soUhquy of a man oppressed by painful 

reflections. 



There is but too much truth iu what my wife 
says ; yet what can I do ? How can I help myself — 
How is it possible I should extricate myself from 
my embarrasment ? — Then he began to inveigh 
against Arner as if he had brought all this upon 
him — and then against the Clergyman , for ha- 
ving exasperated him even in the Church. — Next 
he returned to the boundary-stone saying, I will 
not move the plaguy stone, but if somebody else 
would , then the Baron must lose a third of his 
woodland. Yes indeed the eighth and ninth stones, 
belonging to the Magistrates , would cut him ofi( 
this piece of ground in a direct line — but Heaven 
forbid I should move his land-mark. And yet — 
suppose it should not be a true boundary-stone. -^ 
It seems to have lain there ever since the flood. — 
It has neither number nor mark upon it of any 
kiad whatever. 



y 
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Then he returned to his room , took up hi» 
account-book — reckoned — wrote — taffled 
over the leaves — sorted out some of his pa- 
pers — rolled them together again — forgot 
what he had read, ran over what he had just writ- 
ten — put the ledger back into the chest -- 
walked up and down, thinking and talking to 
himself, about the boundary - stone having no 
castle-sign and no number.' — « A boundary-sto- 
ne , » said he , « is never without some sign. — A 
tiiought has just struck me. — It is reported that 
some ancient Baron made great inroads on the 
woodland belonging to the Magistrates. Suppose 
this should be the spot? It really must have been 
here — for see what an extraordinary curve there 
is, within the limits of the Magistrates — for two 
hours distance it goes in a much straighter line 
than here — and this stone has no mark and 
the separation no ditch. Should the woodland 
belong to the Magistrates I shall not be guilty of 
any injustice. — I shall be true to the Lords of 
the La&d. -r- But, should I be mistaken. — No, 
I win not remove the stone. I should be obliged 
to dig it up , in the depth of the night and roll it 
4o or 5o Yards, along the plain, as far as the 
Tock, and it is heavy. — It is a more difficult job 
than to turn a stream. -^ In the day-time every 
stroke of the axe would be heard, 'tis so near the 
the high-road and in the night — I dare . not — I 
should be terrified at evdiy noise. — Should a 
badger steal by, or a roe spring up, I should al- 
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most faint away. And who knows ^ but a Ghost 
might really catch hold of me — It is so very un* 
safe to be near boundary-stones in t)je night-tim^ 

— it would- be. far better to Jiet it alonie. » - — After 
a pause — «How is it, » continued he, « that so 
many believe neither in Hell nor in Ghosts ? The 
old Secretary did not believe one word of either; 
and the late Vicar — 'tis utterly impossible he could 
have had any belief of the kind — as for the Secre- 
tary he has roundly told me and full a hundred 
times , that when I died , there would be an end 
of me — just as it will.be with my dog and my 
horse. — He believed this — had no fears and did 
as he pleased. -^. If it could be, that he was right 

— if I could, but brip:^g myself to believe it — and 
be convinced of ^he truth of it — * at the very next 
hunt I would lie iu ambush for the Baron and 
shoot him dead , and as for the Clergyman I would 
bum down his house — but it is in vain — I can- 
aot believe it — I dare not hope it. — It is not true 
— They are fools — poor deluded fools who believe 
it, or who act as though they did. — 

There is a God ! — Yes surely there is a God ! — - 
Boundary 'Stone , boundary-stone, I will notdis* 
place thee. — »Thus he reasoned and trembled^ 
and could not banish tliis train of thoughts. — Hor- 
ror had taken possession of his mind. — He sought 
to escape from himself. — He went out — spoke to 
the first person he met — asked about the weather 
— which way the wind blew and revived an old story 
of slugs, which had three years before made sad de- 

24 
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istruction amoiig the rye. — So6ii after he'picked up 
a thirsty pair and led them to his bouse to drink 
with hiui. — At bed-time be tot^ok another conlipos^ 
ing draught — and so did he spend the Sabbath- 
day. — 

• ' ' . ' 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



Domestic joys on sunday. 



I ~. 



' r 



And now house of dismay and disorder , I turn 
from you for a time. My heart is oppressed/ mine 
eye is dim , my brow is contracted and my breast 
filled with disgust, at the deeds you present'—*-! 
turn from you for a season , ill-regulated house; — ^ 
Already does mine eye brighten — my brow is ex- 
panded and I breath freely and lightly, for I draw 
liigh to a cottage the abode of charity. 

While Leonard and his wife were at Church — 
their children sat at home peacefully and piously 
occupied — praying, singing, and repeating, all 
that they had learned in the week -^ for every 
Sunday-evening they were obliged to rehearsb 
their lessons to their Mother. — As Eliza Was the 
oldest, the care of the infant, Gruteli, always de- 
volved upon her, during the time of divine service. 
-— She was to take it out of the Cradle and to give 
it its pap — This was her greatest pleasure , ibr 
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tben she 'fancied b^rs^lf already quit^ a great girL 
How she played the Mother, doing as sh^ had seen 
Gertrude do. — How she kiss€;d the Uttle one a 
thousand times, nodded her head and smiled at it. 
— With what delight did she see the child return 
her smile, push out its arms and kick with its feet 
upon her lap — now catch hold of the plait of hair 
on the top of her head, and then of her nose. How 
it crowed over its many-eol6red Sunday-pinafore , 
and when Nicolas and Anna answered it, how it 
turned its Uttle head and eyes about, seeking 
whence the sound came, and when it perceived it 
was from Nicolas, how it smiled upon him. — How 
the Boy then sprang forward and clasped his little 
smiling sister in his arms — how Eliza strove for 
the preference, exerting all her powers to make 
the dear little one smile upon her — what care 
too she took of it — how she tried to prevent it's 
crying — how she amused it, now tossing it up 
in the air, then letting it carefully down, almost 
to the ground — how little Gruteli enjoyed this 
play -:- how Eliza danced her before the looking- 
glass and when* at last it caught a glimpse of its 
leather, coming down the street, how delighted 
it; was — how tl^e : Mother nodded to it and smil- 
ed, how it stretched forth both its little hands and 
longi^, tobe vrith her, almost sprang out of its 
sister's arms, -r All this w^ truly interesting, it is 
the morning's pastime of Leonard's family on Sun- 
days and Holy-days and this joy of good children 
is pleasing to the Lord — HE looks down with 
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pleasure on the innocence of children thus enjoy* 
ing life , and HE blessed theita , that it may be well 
with them fori»ver, if they are obedient and do 
right. Gertrude bad reason td be satisfied with her 
little-ones. — They had done every thing exactly 
as she had desired them. — ^ The greatest pleasure 
on earth for good Children , is to See their parents 
well pleased with them — ^^ Gertrude's now partook 
of this joy. — Tliey pressed round their parents 
exclaiming « Father, Mother » — Took hold of their 
bands, hung upon their arms and sprang upon 
their necks. — This was perfect satisfaction for 
Leonard and Gertrude. From the time of her be- 
coming a Mother, it had been Gertrude's con- 
stant habit , to rejoice over her children and their 
infantine amusements. — And this has very essen- 
tially contributed to render them amiable and 
gentle — Leonard regretted the many times he 
had deprived himself of this recreation. Domestic 
comforts are the purest on earth , and the happiness 
of parents the most sacred. , It makes their hearts 
pious and good — it raises their thoughts to Hea- 
ven. Wherefore the Lord blesses their tears of 
joy and rewards the Father's fidelity and the 
Mother's care. But the sinner who regards not his 
children , who considers theni a charge and a bur- 
then, the sinner who flies them in the week and 
withdraws himself from^ them on the Sunday. — 
The Sinner, who seeks quiet removed frow their 
simplicity and mirth and who canncft ietidure them, 
until their simplicity and~ mirth are gone and they 
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arc become like tmta faimseU — the Sinner who 
acts thus, spurns and tramples on' the best of 
earthly blessingS. — His offspring shall yield' hith 
no cause to rejoice , neither shall he find comfort 
in their society. 

With hearts full of happiness i, Leonard and Ger^ 
trade spoke to their children , of the goodness <>f 
their Heavenly "Father and of the sufferings of 
t^eir Saviour. They Kstened with earnest and si- 
lent attention and the morning passed away as 
joyfully for them , as the gay hours of a wedding- 
feast. Then chimed the afternoon-betls and Leo- 
nard and Gertrude returned to Church. — ^ 

On their way they passed the Bailiffs house. — 
a How dreadfully he looked this morning; )>* Sdid 
Leonard , « In my life I never saw him ap|iear so 
ill. — The perspiration fairly dropped from his 
brow as he officiated. Did yon observe It Ger- 
trude ? How he. trembled when he presented me 
the Cup. » — « No , 1 did not ob&erve it. » 

Leonard. It went tp my heart to see the man 
look* so ill. — • Had I dared , my love , I should 
have cried aloud to him « Forgive me , M.' Bai- 
liff » — and how glad I should have been to have 
assured, him I had no ill-will towards him. 

Gertrude. Heaven bless your kind heart , — it 
will be well if you have an opportunity : but , 
my Love^ Rudj's famishing children antl many 
others , cry for justice against this man and as- 
rsuredly he will not* escape. 

JLeonard. I am heartily sorry for him , poor fel*- 
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low — he is so truly wretched -^ I have obser- 
ved for some time.pa^t, that in the xoidst of all 
the . bustle of his house , he is full of agonizing 
care. • — 

Gertrude. Whoever deviates from habits of cha- 
rity^ humility and piety, cannot but be a stranger 
to peace of mind. — 

Leonard* If I have ever experienced or seen 
any thing clearly in my life , it is what you have 
just said, r^ All that the bold companions of the 
Bailiff have ever plotted in his house, to be achie- 
ved J^y violence . or by fraud , has not procured 
them even one hour's pleasure. — 

Thus talking they readied the Church -door. 
The earnestness of the Sermon against the Betray- 
er deeply interested them. — 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

t t » 

On Sin. 



*. • J 



Gertrude had beard the general buzz , which 
proceeded from the women's seats, about the Bai- 
liffs house being again filled with his companions, 
and on coming oiit of Church she mentioned it to 
her husband —a I can hardly believe it, » answer- 
ed he. — <c What during the time of service arid on 
a Sacrament Sunday ? » 
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Certrude. It is indeed very shocking — but the 
crooked ways of an ungodly life lead to every sort 
of wickedness. (Leonard sighed.) I shall never for- 
get, never as long as I live, the picture our lat^ 
Vicar drew of sin, the last time he taught us to pre- 
pare for the Lord^s Supper. He compared it to a 
lake which continual rains swell by degrees. — * 
<c The rising of the lake, » said he, « is impercep- 
tible — still it is daily and hourly* rising. — The 
waters become higher and higher and the dsinget 
of their overflowing is no less great, than if they 
had swollen suddenly after a violent 8t6rm. There- 
fore the prudent and experienced man , goes at tbi§ 
beginning, to inspect the dikes and tlie dams, 
if they are in a proper state to prevent the break- 
ing forth of the lake. The inexperienced and the 
heedless , on the contrary regards not the gradual 
rising of the lake , until the dams are broken 
through and the fields and the meadows laid was* 
te and the storm-bell rouses him to seek shelter 
from approaching devastation. » — « So it is , » said 
she, a with sin and the ruin it occasions — I am 
not very old and yet I have seen in a hundred 
iiistances that this plain-dealing Pastor was right , 
and that every man who perseveres in any sin 
whatever, so hardens his heart, that he ceases to 
be conscious of the rising evil, till roused from his 
lethargy by scenes of desolation and horror. » 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



Vcwiely of {^hatacter in children and instruction 

adapted to them. 



Thus discoursing on their way, Leonard abid 
Gertnide reached their cottage. All the children 
ran out to meet them exclaiming , a We \riU soon 
repeat what .we have learned in the week. Do come 
quickly Motbeir , that we may get it oyer. ^ 

Gertrude. Why iu such haste today, my loves — 
what need is there of all this hurry ? 

The Children. Because if we. repeat our lessons 
well ., we may do what we please with our after 
noon's bread. — » May we not Mother ? Yoa said so 
yesterday. 

Gertrude* I am very ready to hear , if you re- 
member what you have learned. 

The Children. And may we then, Mother? 
, Gertrude, yes ^ when you have done. 

The children were elated beyond measure, and 
repeated quickly and correctly, what they had 
learned. Then tt^eir Mother g^ve them their s^ter- 
noon's-bread and the two basons of milk. 

With heartfelt joy ^he listened as her children 
told each other ; to whom they would give tlieir 
bread. Not one of them even tasted it. — Not 
a crumb of it was dipped into the milk and each 
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rejoiced over its oWn slice, pointing it but to th« 
other and declaring it was the largest. 

The milk was quickly swallowed , but the bread 
still laid untouched — Nicolas crept up to her, 
took her hand and said «c But Mother, you will 
give me just one mouthful for myself, wont you? » 

Gertrude. I have already given you your allow* 
ance, Nicolas. 

Nicolas. Yes, but I must give that to Rudelt. 

Gertrude. I have not ordered you to give it, 
you may eat it if you please. 

Nicolas. No , no , I will not eat that — but do 
Mother give me, only just one little bit fo^ myself* 

Gertrude. No, indeed I will not. 

Nicolas. Um •— and why not ? 

Gertrude. That you may not fancy you are first 
to satisfy yourself and then to think of the Poor. 

Nicolas. Is that the reason. Mother ? 

Gertrude. Will you still give it all to Rudeli. 
Nicolas. Indeed will I, for he is very hungry and 
we shall have our supper at six o'clock, 

Gertrude. And he, I fear, Nicolas, will not get 
any. 

Nicolas. Ah do ! I fear indeed be will not get 
any this evening. — 

Gertrude. The misery of the needy is great and 
one must be very cruel and hard, not to spare 
willingly what one can from one's self and one's 
own eating, to alleviate their sev^e distress. 

Tears stood in Nicolas' eyes. Gertrude put the 
same question to the other children alternately* , 

u5 
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Gertrude. Do yoii meau to give all ybur bread 
Eliza? 

Eliza. Yes surely Mother. 

Gertrude. And you Anna ? 

Anna. Yes, I do, indeed. 

Gertrude. And you too John? 

John. I think so , Mother. 

Gertrude. Very well my dears — but how will 
you give it? Every thing should be dotie in order 
— However good our intentions may be, we may 
still do wrong by doing things improperly — Now, 
tell me Nicolas , how will you give your'« ? 

Nicolas. I will run as fasl as ever I can and call 
toRudeli; I will not put it into my pocket that be 
may catch at it the quicker. -— Let me go now , 
,Mother ? 

Gertrude. Stop a little, Nicolas — And you Eliza 
how will you give your's ? 

Eliza. I will not do like Nicolas, I will beckon 
Betheli into a corner. I will hide my bread so, 
under my frock, and then give it to her, as no one 
may see it, not even her Father. 

Gertrude. How will you give your's Anna ? . 

jirma. I do not know how I shall find Heireli ? 
I will give it to him as I can Mother. 

Gertrude^ And you John, you little rogue, you 
have some trick in your head — how will you 
give yours? 

Joim. I wil pop it into his mouth Mother, as 
you do my bread when you are merry — J will 
say « open your Mouth and shut your eyes » and 
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then I will stick k between his teeth — How he 
will laugh. 

Gertrude. All very well, but my children I have 
yet something to say. You must give the bread to 
these children quietly and when you are alone, 
letting no one see you — or it will seem as if you 
gave it to get yourselves praised. 

Nicolas. Then , Mother, had I not better put my 
bread into my pocket. 

Gertrude. Do so Nicolas. 

Eliza. I thought of that Mother and therefore I 
said I would not do it his way. 

Gertrude. Eliza you are always over-prudent. 
I had forgotten to applaud you , so you do well to 
remind me. (Eliza blushed, and kept silence, and 
Gertrude said to her children. ) — « You may go 
now -—'but mind what I have told you. » 

Nicolas ran and skipped as fast as he could , 
down toRudf s cottage, but Rudeli was not before 
the door — In vaiii did Nicolas hem and call for 
him , he did not even come to the window. 

Nicolas. (To himself) what shall I do now ? Shall 
I go into the toom to him } But I must give it to 
him when we are alone — I will go in and just tell 
him, he must come out into the street. 

Rudeli was then sitting with his Father, Brothers 
and Sisters by the corpse of the dear departed 
Grandmother, which was to be bmied in two 
hours : and they were all in tears talking of her 
great virtues and of the love she had shewn to 
them — they were weeping at the recollection of 
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the Mttdw she faad:etidured on account of the potar 
toes and promising their Heavenly Father befofe 
the open Gaffn, that let their need and hunger be 
ever, so great, tliey would never more steal any 
thing from any one. Just then Nicolas opei^ed the 
door — saw thl^ corpse — shrieked and ran out of 
the house. 

But Rud] seeing him and guessing he was the 
bearer of some message from Leonard , followed 
him and asked what he wanted* — ji Nothing, 
nothing , » replied Nicolas ^ « I only wanted Rude* 
li — but he is at his prayers now* » 

Itudj. He can come to you if you wish it. 

Nicolas* Send him to me in the street — only for 
one moment* . • 

Rudj. It is so cold and he will he. unwilling; to 
leaye his Grandmother -^ come intp the , room to 
him. : ' 

Nicolas. I don't like to go in Rudj. J>o let 'him 
come out to me : — only jusit for an instant. — 

« Very well , » answered Rvdj. Nicolas followed 
him as far as the door and called — m Rudeli come 
out only for one moment, d 

Rudeli. Not now , Nicolas , I wish to stay by 
my dear Grandmother, they will so soon take 
her away* 

Nicolas. Come only for one Moment. 

Rudj. Go and see what he wants. 

Rudeli went out — Nicolas took him by the 
hand saying, a Do come I have something to say 
to youD — led him aside — thrust the bread 
into his pocket and ran off. 
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Rudeli thanked him and called after bim, to 
thank his fether and mother for bim; . 

But Nicolas tnmed about , and begged him to 
be silent^ — saying « Nobody must know it » and 
darted off like an arrow. 
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CHAPTER L. 

Tricks and bad^ habits mar ei^en the happy hour 

of doing a good deed. 



: Meanwhile- ^liza w^nt, with a steady pace to 
the upper part of the village to Betheli. She found 
her standing at the window' — Eliza beckoned 
to Betheli and $he stole out of tbe room, but 
her father observed her and slipping out aftw 
her, hid himself behind the b^rn-door. 

These children having no idea of the Father 
being so near them , began to chatter away to 
their heart's content. • 

Eliza. Here , Betheli , I have brought you a bit 
of bread.' 

Betheli, (putting out her hand.} You are very 
kind Eliza — lam hungry — but why give me 
your bread ? 

Eliza. Oh Betheli ! we have bread enough now, 
our Father is to. i^ebuild the church. 
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BethelL And mine too. 

Eliza. Aye J but your Father is only a day- 
labourer. — 

Bethelu That is all one , if it does but bring us 
bread. 

Eliza. Are you often very hungry ? 

BethelL Ah , may it go better with us. 

Eliza. What had you for dinner ? 

Betheli. I dare not tell you. 

Eliza. Why not ? 

Betheli. If Father should hear of it , he — 

Eliza. Do you think I shall tell him ? 

Betheli. (taking a bit of raw turnip from her 
pocket. ) There — Ipok — 

Eliza. Dear me — what only that ? 

Betheli. Vo indeed , nothing else these two 
days. 

Eliza. And you dare not tell any one, ndt ask ? 

Betheli. If he did but know I have told you, he 
would punish me. 

Eliza. Then eat the bread before you go back. 

Betheli. Yes, 1 will, I must make haste or I 
shall catch it — 

Just as she began to eat , her Father opened the 
sm«lkr door to the barn — a What are you 
eating, my child » asked he — Betheli stood as 
one panic-struck and quickly swallowing what 
she had in her mouth replied « Nothing, Father , 
nothing. 2> 

Mdrr. Nothing, do you say — oh you naughty 
girl ! And you Eliza — you do my child a great 
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kindness truly, by giving her bread slily in order 
that she may say -what we eat aud drink and the- 
reby tempting her to tell stories. — You wicked 
Betheli , did we not eat fried eggs at dinner ? 

EUza ran home to the full as fast as she had 
come slowly. 

Marr seized Betheli by the arm and with a. 
wild and angry look drew her into the house. — 
Even when Eliza had reached some distance, she 
still heard her screaming. — 

Anna met with Hiereli before the door of his 
house and asked him if he would have a bit of 
bread. To this he replies ^ Yes, if you have any»— 
thanked her and ate it and she went her way. — 

John crept about in front of Schabenmichel's 
cottage till Babeli seeing him , came out and asked 
what he was doing there. 

John. I'm wanting to have a bit of fun. 

Babeli. Then TU come and play with you, 

John^ Will you do what I bid you ? 

Babeli. What is it? 

John. You must open your Mouth and shut 
your eyes. 

Babeli. Yes for you to put something dirty into 
xny mouth. 

John. No , indeed I will not. 

Babeli. Well — but now mind you d'ont cheat 
me. 

( Opening his tnouth and half shutting his Eyes. ) 

John. Shut your eyes close , or you shall not 
have iL 
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Baheli. Aye; but if you play the rogue? (He 
shuts them entirely.) 

At that instant in John thrust ^he bread and off 
be ran — Babeli took it into his hand , sa)ing 
a That is good' fun indeed » and sat down and 
ate it 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Good consequences follow ei^en the smallest 

good action. J 



Scabenmichel (Babeli's father) witnessed the 
children's play from his window and recognized 
Leonard's child John. This scene smote him to 
the heart. 

<c What a wretch am I » said he to himself ' — 
<c I have sold myself to the Bailiff, to betray this 
Mason, and he procures me employment and 
bread — and there is his little on^ with the heart 
of an Angel — I will not injure these people -^ 
I have held the Bailiff in abhorrence ever since 
yesterday. Never can I forget his look, as he pre- 
sented the Cup to me. 

Michel remained quietly at home the whole of . 
the evening, deeply meditating upon his past life. 

Leonard's children were all once more assem- 
bled in their cottage^and had told their Parent's 
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all that bad passed. They were all , Eliza except- 
ed , full of joy — but she strove to appear gay 
and repeated in many words how pleased Betheli 
was. 

<( Something has certainly happened to you, 
Eliza, D observed Gertrude. 

a No , Mother , » replied she , a nothing has 
happened me , and Betheli was quite delighted. » 

Gertrude put no more questions, but prayed 
with her children, gave them their supper and 
put them to bed. 

Afterwards Gertrude and T^eonard read the 
Bible together for one hour and talked over what 
they read. — Who shall describe tlie serenity of 
their minds in the evening of this Holy Festival. 

CHAPTER LII. 

Though eper so earfy thefoUomng mornings it is 
much too late , to do thaty which one ought to 
haf^e done the preceding evening. 



§ 

Very early in the morning , as soon as the Ma- 
aon awoke, he heard some one calling out to him, 
under his window; whereupon up he jumped, 

and opened it. 

'Twas Flink, the Sergeant from the castle. He 
greeted the Mason and said : « M.' Mason, I ought 

a6 
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to have brought you the order yesterday, that the 
men are to begin breaking the atones to-day with- 
out delay. » 

The Mason. From what I have heard, the Bai- 
liff has desired the workmen to go this morning 
to the castle, but as it is so early, I think, they 
cannot yet be set out, and you may depend upon 
my telling them . 

Then he called out to Lenk, who lived opposite; 
but no one answered. After awhile however came 
forth Killer, who dwelt under the same roof with 
Lenk, saying. Qc He has been gone this half hour, 
with the others to the castle. The Bailiff sent word 
to them yesterday after supper y that they must 
set off before four, without fail, it being necessary 
he should be at home again by noon. » At which 
information the Sergeant being wonderfully sur- 
prised, exclaiilied : « How cursedly provoking. » — 
(c But what's to be done ? » enquired the Mason. 

FlinL Can I, think you, still overtake them ? 

The Mason, From St Martin's hill , you may see 
them, full half a league off — and with the wind as 
it is , can call them back, from as far as you can 
see them. 

Whereupon Flink makes no delay, but runs 
quickly up the hill, calls, whistles and shouts, 
as loud as ever he is able ; but all in vain. — They 
hear him not, go on their way and are soon out 
of sight. The Bailiff however , who did not happen 
to be at po great a distance, hearing the shout 
from the hill, turned round. The Sergeant's cara- 
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bine glittering ittjthe morning-rays of the sun, he 
recognised him, and could not imagine what in the 
world he wanted, so in order to ascertain, march- 
ed back to meet him. The Sergeant then told 
him, that having been half-dead with a mo^t vio- 
lent head-ache the day before, he had in conse- 
quence , omitted telling the Mason, that they fnust 
begin breaking the stones that very day. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

The more faulty a man is ^ the more arrogantly 
does he treat those , who likewise err. 



« You execrable sluggard you ! a pretty piece of 
business, you have made of it; » answered the 

Bailiff. 

Flink. 'Tis however nothing of such vast impor-^ 
tance. How the Devil was I to know, that these fel- 
lows would all of them be galloping out of the 
village before day-break ? -^ Was it you who or- 
der^ed them to do so ? 

. The Steward. Yes was it, you rascal, and now 
perchance I shall be obliged to bear the blame of 
your fault. 

Flink. A query , whether I shall come off clear 
myself. 

The Baitiff. 'Tis cursedly provoking. 
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Flink. Those were precisely my words, when 
I heard , that they were set out. 

The Bailiff. I am in no humour now for joking, 
you sluggard. 

Flini. Neither am I faith; but what is to be done? 

The Bailiff. Reflect, you Fool. 

Flink. 'Tis full half an hour too late for my brain. 

The Bailiff. Stop — one ought ne^er to suffer 
one's self to be disheartened. I have hit upon 
something. Do you only declare possitively and 
solemnly, that you delivered the order, in the 
evening, to the Mason's wife or to some one of 
bis children. It will be in vain they contradict 
you, provided you persist in what you have af- 
firmed. 

Flink. I will have nothing to do with any sub- 
terfuge of the kind,, it might too fail. 

The Bailiff. How can it fail, if you do but per- 
sist in it? But upon more mature reflection somet* 
hing else has come across my mind, which will be 
still better. 

Flink. What may it be? 

The Bailiff. You must run back to th^ Mason , 
fret and lament, and say : you may get into k scrape, 
for having delayed to deliver the order; bu* that 
it is in his power , to help you out of all your 
difficulty with one single good word; if he would 
onlv tell the Baron that he received the order on 
Sunday - evening , but it being a Holy -day, he 
thought it as well not to send the men word tell 
the morrow. That cannot hurt the Mason in the 
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least, and if he will but do it, all is right again. 

Flink. True and I think indeed that might do« 

The Bailiff. It certainly cannot fail. 

Flink., I must however be off: I have some let* 
ters to deliver; but depend upon my going in 
the course of the morning, to the Mason's. God 
bless you , M.^ Bailiff. ( He goes. ) 

The Bailiff alone : « I will relate this (just as 
agreed upon), at the castle. Should it fail, I will 
maintain , that was what Flink told me. ^ 



I 



CHAPTER LIV. 



Poor people's labour lost 



In the mean time came the day-labourers to the 
castle, sat themselves down upon the benches 
near the barn, and waited there, until some one 
should call them or until the Bailiff, who had 
promised to follow them immediately should aii^ 
rive. But one of the castle-footmen seeing them 
by the barn , went out to them and said : « What 
are you doing here , neighbours ? My master 
thinks, you are all at work at the church. » «The 
Bailiff » answered the men, « ordered tls to come 
to thank the Baron for the employ. » 

« That was by no means necessary, » returned 
Klaus, » neither will he be obliged to you for iff — 
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nevertheless, I will let him know that you are 
here. » And accordingly announced them. The Ba- 
ron desired , that they might come to him imme- 
diately, and then in a friendly manner, enquired 
of them what it was they wanted ? After they had 
told him, and with much labour and trouble, had 
endeavoured to stammer forth something about 
thanks — « Who ordered you, » said the Baron, 
« to come to me for this purpose ? » - 

<c The Bailiff, » answered the^ men, and began 
making a second attempt at thanking. 

ccTbis is' without my consent ,» said Arner. Go 
now in the name of God , and be industrious and 
faithful. I shall be glad if the work prove of ser- 
vice to any one of you, but tell the Mason : that 
you must begin breaking the stones this very day. » 

Whereupon the men returned home again. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
A Hypocrite makes a friend of a rogue. 



And on their way home , said one to the other : 
a That's a good-hearted Gentleman — that young 
Baron. » « The old one , would have been so too, 
had he not been .deceived a hundred different 
ways , » replied all the elder men with one voice. 

«c My Father has told me^ many a time, » observed 
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Aebi, a that he was so in his youth, and remained 
so, until he suffered himself to be entirely led by 
the Bailiff. » « Then, » cried Leeman, « 'twas all over 
with* his Lordship's goodness; he lavished it upon 
the Bailiff alone, who as it were, led him about 
like a polish bear by a cord, just as it suited his 
will and pleasure* » 

a what a dog the fellow is, » said Lenk, c with- 
out any order whatever, thus to send us scamper- 
ing over the fields, and then not to follow us 
into the bargain. » a That is just his way, » replied 
Kienast;<c and a pretty sort of a way it is too, » 
answered Lenk. 

« How is it possible, » cried Kriecher, « almost 
as loud as he could « that such as we, can tell all 
that a Person like him may have to take up his 
time; » (for he perceived, that the Bailiff was sneak- 
ing along the by-path, and now quite near to them) 
a he is a very good kind of a man. » 

« The Devil he is — Praise him as much as you 
please , for my part I shall reserve my praises for 
th^ Baron, » exclaimed Lenk, ( for he saw not the 
Bailiff creeping alone the by-path ). 

The latter however stepped forth out of the 
hedge, just as Lenk was finishing this observa- 
tion, and after having greeted the neighbours, 
turned to him and said — « What great cause can 
you have, pray — for praising the Baron so migh- 
tily ? » To which Lenk somewhat disconcerted 
replied — « Eh — why we had just been saying, 
how kind and friendly he was,» « But that was 
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not all you said, y> answered th^e Bailiff, a I know 
of nothing more » returned Lenk. a That is not 
handsome of you Lenk,» cried Kriecher, <icthu$ 
to retract^ » and then continued, « lie was how- 
ever not the only one, M."^ Bailiff, some of the others 
were murmuring, at your not having overtaken 
us, to which! repled, how was it possible that 
such as we could know, what might occur to take 
up the time of a Gentleman like you; whereupon 
Lenk answered , I might praise the bailiff as much 
as I pleased, for his part he would reserve his 
praises for the Baron. » <c Aha ! » said the Baili£f , 
« so you were comparing the Baron with me, » and 
laughed. 

You have mistaken his meaning, cried some of 
the men, shaking their heads and murmuring 
against Kriecher. 

<clt is a matter of no consequence and there is 
no harm in it; 'tis an old saying : Whose bread I 
eat, his $ongI sing, » answered the Bailiff; shook 
Kriecher by the hand, said not a word more on 
the subject, but enquired of the men, whether 
Arner were angry ? ^ 

« No, » answered the men, « not at all; he only 
said, we must make haste home, and begin the 
work to-day without delay. » « Tell that to the 
Mason and that the mistake does not signify — 
— greet him from me, » said the Bailiff to them 
going his way, while the men went theirs. The 
Sergeant however was just then at the Mason's 
begging and entreating of him to say : he had re- 
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«eived the order on Sunday. Leonard wishing to 
oblige the Bailiff and the Sergeant, accordingly 
consulted with his wife. 

cc I dislike all indirect proceedings, i^ answered 
Gertrude, « and I will engage, the Bailiff has already* 
made use of this subterfuge, as an excuse. It is 
my opinion, that if the Baron asks you, you must 
tell him the truth; but if, as may happen, no 
further enquiry be made, why you need not con- 
tradict what they have concerted, since it can do 
no harm to any one. » 

Leonard then told the Sergeant, to what he 
would agree relative to this affair. In the mean time 
the men returned from Arnburg. a You are soon 
come back, » said the Mason. — r- « We might more- 
over have spared ourselves the journey, « answered 
they. 

Leonard. Was he angry at the blunder ? 

The Men. No , not in the least. He was very 
friendly and amiable, and told us, that we must 
make haste home and begin the work, this very 
day. 

FUnk. Ther^ now you see yourself, that it does 
not signify for you. For me, it is quite another 
thing and likewise for the Bailiff. 

Yes, speaking of the Bailiff, interrupted the 
honest Hubel Ruai, we had almost forgotten to 
tell you , that he greets you and begs to inform 
you, that the mistake does not signify. 

Leonard. Had he already been with the Baron, 
when you met him ? 

ay 
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Tk&Men: No , we mlBt him on his way to hipi. , 
Leonard* then he knows nothing ^ but what you 
told him, and what I too know. 

The Men. It cannot well be otherwise, 
FUnk, You will then keep your promise? 
The Mason. Yes, but exactly as I haye said. 
The Mason then ordered the men, to be at 
their work betimes, and prepared some tools. After 
he had breakfasted, he went with them for the 
first time , to his work. « May God prosper this 
employ to thee, » said Gertrude to him as he went 
— « May God prosper it to him , » must I also re- 
peat, as he goes. 

CHAPTER LVL 

The Baron was serious; the Bailiff is no longer 

to be publican. 



When the Bailiff arrived at the castle, Amer let 
him wait a considerable time; at last he w^nt out 
into the avenue, and said to him angrily « z — 
a What is it you mean, by making all the people 
come this morning to the. castle, without any 
order ? » 

a I thought it my duty , to advise the men^ U> 
thank your Lordship for the work, » answered the 
Bailiff — And Arner. — « Your duty is to .do^ what 
is useful to me and to those imder iny authority. 
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and what I bid you; and not to send poor men 
running over the fields and teach them to com- 
pHment, which is of no use whatever, and which 
I do not require. But the reason of my sending for 
you , is to tell you : tliat I will no longer suffer the 
Bailiff to be Publican. » — At these words Hummel 
turned pale, trembled and knew not what to an- 
swer — for he was very far from expecting so sud- 
den a resolution. « I will leave you,» continued 
Amer, « the choice,' which of the two office's you 
would rather retain; but in fourteen^ days you 
must acquaint me with your decision. » The Bailiff 
having somewhat recovered himself, thanked him 
stammering, for allowing him so much time for 
consideration. 

»I hurry no man willingly, » replied Amer, 
« neither do I seek to oppress you, old man; but 
these two situations do not suit well together. » — 
This goodness of the Baron's gave, the Bailiff cou- 
rage. « All the Bailifis in your Lordship's Dynasty » 
answered he, « have kept the public-house until 
now, and it is the custom throughout the domi- 
nions of our Prince. » — But Arner was brief, 
a You have now heard my opinion , » said he tak- 
ing out his pocket-book, a To-day is the ao*** o£ 
March and in i4 ^ays it will be the 3** of April, 
therefore by the 3^- of April 1 shall expect your 
final answer. I have nothing more to say to you at ^ 
pi*esent. » — Then having written down the day 
in his pocket-book the Baron returned to his study. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 



Hoiv he behaved. 



Confounded and downhearted the- Bailiff no:v^ 
v^alked back. Tliis blow bad so overpowered him , 
that he neither saw nor knew the people he passed, 
as he went through the avenue and down the 
steps. Scarcely himself knowing how, he came at 
length to the end of the castle-declivity, to some 
old thickly planted walhut*trees ; here he stopped 
short, and said to himself* « I must take breath*-:^ 
how my heart beats — scarcely do I know where 1 
am — without alledging any cause of complaint 
— without any proof against me — merely because 

he chooses it 1 am either not to be Bailiff 

or not to be Publican this is beyond all 

bounds can he force me to it— I d'ont 

think he can He cannot take the mantle 

from me without impeachment — and the public- 
house right is bought — but should he seek* — 
should he publicly seek cause of complaint , he 
will doubtless contrive to find it. — Of all those 
damned Boobies , to whom I have rendered servi- 
ces, there remains not a single one of them true to 
me. What can I do — fourteen days are to be sure 
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ftonfiething. Often have I arranged utany 

things of equal importance in less time — if my 
courage do not fail me — all this evil comes solely 
from the Mason; could I but ruin him, nothing 
would be wanting , then should I find plenty of ex- 
pedients to extricate myself from my difficulties, » 

a But alas! how weak and dejected I feel/» 
Whereupon taking a brandy *flask out of his poc- 
ket, and turning himself towards the shade of the 
trees, he had recourse to his household-medicine^ 
swallowing down the whole of the contents of the 
flask. The first draught of water, which a thief or a 
murderer, pursued by a warrant of caption, drinks 
in the runned-for land of liberty, revives him not 
more, than did this brandy-flask, revive the Bai- 
lifFs perversity. Feeling himself greatly refreshed 
by the cordial, his courage returned. « That has 
done me a mighty deal of good, » said he to him- 
self, assuming the appearance of a man full of 
spirit and who carries his head high. « It was but 
a little while ago , » continued he , « that it seeded 
to ,me, that they would eat me up alive, but now it 
appears , as if with my little finger I could crush 
at once that bit of a Mason and even that digni- 
fied chap Arner too, and make them both howl as 
though they were lifted up by the ears. It is a 
good thing, that I did not forget my bottle; for 
what a poor foolish fellow I should be without it. » 

Thus spake the Bailiff to himself. Fear having 
now entirely given place to his anger, his pride 
and liis Brandy-flask. — 
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He went on his way in as hostile a manner as 
he was ever used to do ; nodding to the people 
he passed in the fields, who greeted him, with 
all the pride of a Bailiff, — but very slightly. — 
He carried his knotty cudgel, Governor-like, high 
in his hand , as though he had more command in 
the country, than ten Arners; hung his under lip, 
like an old mare, and his eyes appeared as big 
and as round, (to make use of a homely express- 
ion) as plough-wheels. 

Thus went on the Booby , at a time , when he 
had so little cause for it. 

r 

CHAPTER LVin. 
Who was his companion. 



/ 



By the side of hitn walked his great Turk ; a 
dog, who at a wink from his master shewed his 
large white teeth to every one ; and ^t another , 
seized his man , and tore him to the ground. Turk, 
was as much the terror, far and near, of poor 
tattered men , as was his master the terror of all 
poor oppressed hirelings and debtors , throughout 
the whole dynasty. This fdrmidable animal walked 
by the side of the Bailiff with similar gravity, but 
I dare not hint, what is at the tip of my tongue. — 
However it is certainly true , that the countenance 
of the Bailiff, who was at this moment in a desperate 
rage , bore strong resemblance to that of his dog. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

The solving of a doubt. 



But that the Bailiff, after the melancholy events 
of yesterday and the fright of to-day should still 
act so proudly , may perhaps astonish some silly 
questioner — a judicious country-man perceives 
it of himself. Pride harrasses a man never more , 
than when he sticks in the mud. So long as all 
goes well , and no one entertains a doubt , of our 
being in high favor , we do not assume the man 
of importance ; but when the mischief - maker 
spreads far and near, that things are not as they 
were — then is our blood put into motion , and 
foams and spurts, like hot butter in a frying-pan — 
And this was precisely the BailifFs case. There- 
fore , ' is it quite natural that he , under the w^al- 
nut-tree , as soon as he had recovered from his 
fright, should hs^ve behaved with the pride I have 
said he did, and perfectly comprehensible even 
to those , most dull of comprehension. Add to 
which he had taken his two powders the night 
previous and having drank but little, had slept 
extraordinarily well , and this morning he was 
tolerably free from the fright and anxiety of the 

day before. 
In short, I relate things as they happened, and 
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as Jthej eame to my ears ; but am very, far from 
being either able or disposed always to give in 
like manner, answers to useless questions , as 
at present. 



CHAPTER LX. 



^ digressioni 



Truly would it have been better , had he dash- 
ed to atoms , his brandy-bottle against the nut- 
tree , under which he stood and gone back to 
his Lord , to discover to him his circumstances; 
to tell him, that he was not rich, aud that he stood 
in need of the two situations, (of Bailiff and Pub- 
lican ) on account of the debts in which he was 
involved ; and had implored the Baron's favour 
and mercy ; for I am sure , Arner would not, un- 
der such circumstances, have rejected the old 
man's request. 

But the misfortune of the ungodly is, that their 
vices deprive them of all reason , so that as it 
were blind to their most important interests, 
they , like mad people , work their own ruin. 
Whereas on the contrary, good and honest men, 
whose consciences are pure and innocent , retain 
their reason much better it adversity, and conse- 
quetly^ for the most part help and counsel them- 
selves in all occurrences of life, with much less dif- 
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ficulty, than do thfe unrighteous. They humble 
themselves in misfortune, they confess their faults 
— in necessity they raise their eyes in search of the 
hand, which is every where stretched forth towards 
the misery of the man, who seeks help with a pure 
hea^t. 

The peace of God , which passeth all understand- 
ing, is their protection and polar-star through 
life, and they ever so pass through this world, 
that they at the last, thank God for all things, 
from their hearts. — But the impiety of the sinner 
precipitates him from one abysi^ into another. 

He does not use his reason in the straight ways 
of innocent simplicity, to seek rest and justice 
and peace. — He uses it only in the crooked ways 
of wickedness. Therefore is he constantly bring- 
ing misfortunes upon himself. He is insolent in 
necessity — he denies his faults and is arrogant 
in misery — he tries to help and save himself ^ 
either by hypocrisy and lying, or by violence and 
stealing. He trusts to his own wild disordered 
mind — he thrusts from him the hand of his Hea- 
venly Father, which is stretcfied out towards him, 
and when his Father calls to him — Bend to ray 
Will my child! — I thy Father, I am He who chas- 
tiseth and He who helpeth, I thy Father — he 
mocks the voice of his Deliverer, saying : With 
my own hands and with my own head will I help 
myself, as it shall seem good unto me. 

Wherefore is the end of. the ungodly, ever an 
end of such profound grief and such profound 
misery. a 8 
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CHAPTER LXI. 
jin old man speaks his mind. 



I have been young and now am old , and have 
seen the end of many a good man and of many a 
sinner* — I have seen the Lads of my village grow 
up with myself — have seen them men — their 
children and children's children — and now with 
the exception of seven, have followed all those 
of my age to the Grave. 

O my God! Thou knowest mine hour, when I 
shall follow my brethren. — My strength faileth 
me, but mine eye waiteth upon Thee, O Lord! — 
Our life is as a flower of the field, which in the 
morning bloometh, but in the evening fadeth 
away. O Lord our God ! Thou art merciful and 
good unto all men, who put their trust in Thee— * 
wherefore hopeth my soul in Thee; but the way 
of the sinner leadeth to destruction. 

Children of mf .village. — You dear children. 
Come and learn of me, what is the end of the 
sinner, that ye may be pious. I have seen children 
who braved their parents and set their affection 
at nought. With all, every one of them, it went 
badly at the last. I knew the father of the unfortu* 
nate Ulis, for I dwelt with him under the same 
roof and saw with mine own eyes, how the sinful 
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son abused and afflicted this poor father — and 
never in my life shall I forget, how the poor old 
man wept about him in his last hour. — I saw too 
the wicked boy laughing at his funeral. Will God, 
thought I to myself, suffer this miscreant to live ? 
What happened ? He took a wife, who had much 
property ; and became one of the richest men in 
the village and went on in his folly and in his 
wickedness, as though there were no one in Hea- 
ven — and as though there were no one upon the 
earth superior to himself. 

Scarcely had twelve months passed away, ere 
I beheld this foolish Ulis weeping and wailing at 
his wife's grave. All her possessions were claimed 
by her relations, even to the last penny. He be- 
came suddenly as poor as a beggar. — In his 
poverty he turned thief, and you remember to 
what end he came. My children, thus have I ever 
seen , that the end of the sinner is misery and 
horror. 

But I have too, full many a time, seen joy and 
content in the peaceful cottage of the pious — It 
ever goes well with them, have they what they 
may — have they but little, they are content, and 
have they much , they are temperate. Work in 
their hands and peace in their hearts, this is their 
portion. They enjoy their own and covet not their 
neighbours. Highmindedness torments them not^ 
neither does envy embitter their lives; therefore 
are they ever more cheerful and content, and for 
the most part more healthy too than the sinner. 
They are surer of the necessaries of life; their heads 
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and their hearts not being intent upon mischief, 
but upon their occupations and the regulation of 
their peaceful homes — Thus it ever goes well with 
them. God looks down from Heaven, upon their 
cares and their distress, and He helps them. 

Children of my village; you dear children! I have 
seen many a pious poor man upon his death-bed, 
and yet never have I found, that even one of them, 
at this period has complained of the poveHy and 
want he endured during his life. All, all have thank- 
ed God, for the many thousand instances he has 
testified towards them , of His Paternal care. O ! 
children of my village, be ye therefore pious, re- 
taining your simplicity and your innocence. 

I have likewise seen how cunning and crafty 
ways terminate. Hummel and his confederates 
were far more cunning, than all the rest; they 
always knew a thousand things , of which we 
others never dreamed. — Elated with this, they 
were of opinion, that plain -dealing men, were only 
placed on the earth for the purpose of becoming 
their dupes. They devoured for some time the 
bread of the widow and of the orphan, and storm- 
ed and raved against alL those, who did not bend 
the knee before them — but their end is approach- 
ing. The sigh of the widow and of the orphan 
hath ascended to heaven. God hath seen the tears 
of the mothers, which they shed over their chil- 
dren, on account of the sinful knaves, who had 
led astray and afflicted the husbands and the fathers 
— and God hath upheld the oppressed and the 
orphans, who h%d lost all hope of redress* 
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CHAPTER LXII. 
The Terrors ef a troubled corucience. 



As Hans Wust was returning home from the 
Bailiffs on Saturday evening, the thoughts of the 
perjury tormented him to that degree, that he roll- 
ed upon the ground and howled, like a dog' 
whose entrails are torn by a violent attack of the 
cholic. Thus did he rave the entire of that night 
knd during the whole of the day following, which 
was a holy-day — he tore his hair up by the roots 

— struck himself with his fists till the blood came 
-^ eat nothing, drank nothing, but ran storming 
about and exclaiming : « O ! O ! Rudi's meadow. 
O! O! his meadow, his meadow! It harrows up 
my soul. Satan — O! what power he has over me 

— Woe to me ! Alas ! my wretched soul. » Thus 
went he raving up and down, tormented and tor- 
tured with remorse for the perjury, aud howled 
the lamentable howl of his horrible fright. 

Exhausted by his sufferings, on Sundaiy night 
however he fell asleep; and oil the Hiorrow find- 
ing himself somewhat relieved , formed the reso- 
lution, no longer to suffer under such torture, but 
to go and honestly confess all to the clergyman. 

He therefore took his sunday-ffock, and what- 
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ever else he could find , and bound them all toge- 
ther in a bundle, to pawn them, in order to pro- 
cure the money that was due to the Bailiff. Then 
taking up his bundle, he goes tremblingly to the 
Parsonage and stands before the door, uncertain 
whether he shall remain or run away, tosses his 
bundle into the passage and begins making ges- 
tures, like a man, who is out of his senses. 

************** *********'***''*»*'**^%%%^^*«^*%%'%.*%*^%%%.^%%%%^**^%^»*^V%* 

CHAPTER LXIIL 

Troves y that by kindness and sympathy, a>e may 
often prevent a man who his full of anguish, 
from coming to utter despair. 



The Clergyman seeing him in this condition, 
went down to him , and said : « What's the mat- 
ter with you Wust ? what is it you wan I ? Come 
up stairs with me into my room, if you have any 
thing to say to me ! » Wust accordingly went with 
the Clergyman , up into his room. And he was 
as kind and as friendly to him, as it was possi- 
ble to be — for he saw the agony and the wan- 
dering of his mind — and had heard the day 
before , that it was whispered about , that Wust 
on account of the Oath he had taken , was almost 
driven to despair. 

Encouraged by . the kind and friendly manner 
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of the clergyman , Wust recovered by degrees his 
composure, and said: « Reverend Sir, I think L 
have taken a false oath , and am almost driven out 
of my Senses at having been guilty of such a cri- 
me — I can no longer endure it. Willingly would 
I suffer whatever punishment I have merited , if 
I dared but hope for the mercy and forgiveness 
of God. » 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
A Clergyman handling a case of conscience. 



« If » answered the Clergyman , « you truly re- 
pent you of your fault , doubt not of the mercy 
of God. » 

^usL Dare I Sir , dare I after, this my crime , 
still hope in God's mercy, with the assurance of 
the forgiveness of the sin ? 

The Clergyman. When God has brought a man 
so far, that he experiences sincere repentance, 
and sighs in earnest after the forgiveness of his 
sins. He hath already pointed out to him the way 
to pardon and to the obtaining of all spiritual 
grace; believe that Wust, and if your repentance 
be sincere , doubt not but that it wiU be accep* 
table to God. 

, IVusL But how can I know , that my repentance 
is acceptable to God ? 
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The dergyrnan. You may know it by your-self; 
if you do but pay strict attention , to whether 
your repentance be sincere , and proceed entirely , 
from the heart — for if it be sincere , then is it 
agreeable to God* For instance , Wust — when 
a man who has ploughed off a part of his neigh- 
bour's field , repents him truly of what he has 
done and goes unknown to his neighbour, with- 
out being requested by him , quietly and of his 
own accord, and ploughs him back again that 
which he had robbed him of, giving him rather 
more than less ; then must I believe , that man's 
repentance to be sincere. 

But, if he does not give back to his neighbour , 
the land he had stolen from him , or only a part ; 
or, if in restoring it, he seeks his own advantage; 
if he does it only, for instance , from fear of being 
found out, if he does it solely for his own sake , 
in fact, and not for the sake of his neighbour, 
whom he had wronged ; then is such repentance 
and giving back a mere play- thing, by which the 
Simpleton only suffers himself to be deluded. 
Wiist , if your sole view and desire , be to termi- 
nate whatever chagrin your evil action may have 
given rise to , to make good whatever damage , it 
may have caused ; and to obtain pardon from God 
an^ Man ; if this be your sole wish, and you wil- 
lingly suffer and do e^very thing in your power , to 
make amends , as much as possible , for the fault 
you have committed ; then is your Repentance cer- 
tainly sincere; and on that supposition, doubt 
not of its being agreeable to God. 
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WtisL I will, Rev.<^ Sir, most willingly suffer 
and do what I can upon God's earth, if it will but 
relieve me of this weight upon my heart. Oh ! how 
it oppresses me , Rev.^ Sir! wherever I go or stay , 
I tremble at the recollection of my crimfe. 

The Clergyman. Fear nothing! act only in your 
misfortune, artlessly, honestly and uprightly, and 
then will your misery without doubt be relieved. 

Wiist. Oh ! if I dared but hope it, Rev.^ Sir. 

The Clergyman. Fear nothing; trust in God^ 
for He is the God of the Sinner, who seeks him 
with all his heart, and with all this soul. Do all, 
you can, conscientiously and honestly. Poor Rudi, 
whom your crime has plunged into the most pro- 
found misery, is the greatest sufferer by your oath ; 
but I trust, that the Baron will, as soon as you shall 
have confessed the affair, come to his assistance, 
and grant him the restoration of his property. 

WiisL Yes indeed; alas ! it is that poor suffering 
creature : it is poor Rudi, who weighs so heavily 
upon my heart.*Do you think, Rev.*^ Sir, that the 
Baron will be kind enough to restore to him his 
meadow ? 

The Clergyman. I am not sure that it will be in 
liis power. The Bailiff doubtless will not leave a 
stone unturned , in trying to render your present 
testimony suspected; but on the other hand, I feel 
convinced that the Baron will do his utmost, to 
replace this unfortunate man in his rights. 

Wust. If he should but succeed. 

The Clergyman. I sincerely wish and hope he 

29 
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may, but let what will happen to Rudi, it is equally 
necessary for your own sake and for the peace of 
your conscience , that you should openly and can- 
didly, avow all to the Baron* 

fTusL That will I most gladly, Rev.^ Sir. 

The filergjrman. It is the path, which Religion 
enjoins, and I rejoice to find, that you are so 
willing to vursue it ; for it will infallibly lead you 
to repose and peace of conscience. Nevertheless 
tbe avowal will doubtless bring upon you, igno- 
miny, shame, imprisonment and a weight of Woe. 

fTiist. Oh Rev.^ Sirl all this is nothing in com- 
parison with the horrors of despair , and with the 
dread which I at present labor under , lest God 
should Tefuse me his Grace to all Eternity. 

The Clergyman. It affords me real pleasure, my 
friend, to behold you, (in your misfortune) con- 
sidering the affair in so just a point of view. Pray 
to God, who has given you so many good thoughts, 
and so much strength towards the forming of 
good and upright resolutions, pray to Him I say, 
for the continuation of his Grace; for you will 
then proceed in the right path, and will be able, 
(God helping, ) to endure with humility and pa- 
tience, all that may await you. Happen to you 
what will, remain but steady to your present good 
resolutions; and be assured V will never forsake 
you. 

ff^iist. Alas! Rev.^ Sir, how good and kind you 
are, to so grievous a sinner. 

The, Clergyman. God, in his actions towards us 
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poor mortals, ever shews Himself to be all forbear- 
ance and love; and I should indeed be but an 
unworthy servant of my Good Lord and Ijf aster , 
were I), upon any occasion whatever, to be harsh 
and obdurate, towards any one of my fellow-ser- 
vants , who may have erred. 

In this paternal manner did the Clergyman 
speak to Wiist, who melted into tears before him, ' 
and had said nothing for some little time. The 
Clergyman too, was now silent for awhile. Wiist 
then broke the silence saying : « I have still someth- 
ing to communicate to you , Rev.^ Sir. » 

The Clergyman. What may it be ? 

Wiist. I have been in the Bailiffs debt eight flo- 
rins, ever since this circumstance. He said indeed 
the day before yesterday, that he would tear to 
pieces my acknowledgement ; but I am determined 
to accept nothing from him, and to pay him bis 
due. 

The Clergyman. You are perfectly right in that 
respect. It is indispensibly necessary, and even 
before you discover the affair to Arner. 

JFiist. I have below in the house a bundle, 
which contains my Sunday-frock and some other 
things, all together, well worth eight florins. I 
must be obliged to borrow these eight florins, 
and it occured to me , that you would not be an- 
gry, if I begged of you , to advance them to me 
upon these things. 

The Clergyman. 1 never take security fi*om any 
man, and often amlobli^d to refuse to lend, 
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however much it grieves me to be forced so to do; 
but in your case, knowing of what importance it 
is, I will not refuse. 

The Clergyman then immediately gave the mo- 
ney to Wiist, adding : « Carry it instantly to the 
Bailiff, and take your bundle home with you. » 



CHAPTER LXV. 

There is often among the poorest people p great 
delicacy in receisfingfai^ors. 



Wiist trembling as he took the money from the 
Clergyman, thanked him and said : cc But Rev.^ 
Sir , T certainly will not take my bundle home. » 
or Then I must send s6i^e one with it after you , 
since you do not cjhu^ to take it yourself, » an 
swered the Clergyman smiling. 

Wiist. I entreat of you, Sir, retain my bundle, 
as a security for your money. 

The Clergyman. There is no fear Wiist. Do not 
just now distress yourself about that, but think 
rather on the much weightier matter, you have in 
hand. I will write today to the Baron, and you 
shall carry him the letter to-morrow morning. 

fFiist. I thank you. Sir, but pray keep the bun- 
dle, I dare not otherwise take the money; God 
knows, I dare not. 
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The Clergyman. Say no more about it; go im- 
mediately with the money to the Bailiff, and come 
again to me to-morrow morning, at about nine 
O ! clock; but take your bundle and say no more 
about it. 

Wiist with his conscience relieved, left the 
Clergyjnan, and went straight to the Bailiffs 
house, but not finding him at home, he gave the 
money to his wife, who observed to him. « Whence 
so much money all that once , Wiist ? » He answer- 
ed her dejectedly, and in few words :« I have got 
it as I could , and I thank God that it is in your 
possession. » « We are however in no immediate 
want of it, » said the Bailiffs wife. 

fFiisi. I am aware of that — but am not the 
less pleased that the debt is paid. 

The Bailiffs Wife. This in singular language , 
Wiist; what can be the matter with you ? You have 
for some Uttle time not seemed quite right. 

WiisL Alas, my God! you will soon know; but 
count the inoney; I must be gone. 

The Bailiffs wife having counted it assured him, 
that the sum was there. 

Wiist. Well , give it to your husband. God bless 
you M.^* Hummel. - 

The Bailiffs Wife.li it must be so — God bless 
you Wiist. 
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CHAPTER LXVl. 

I 

A Forester y who does not believe in ghosts. 



The Bailiff had, on his way back from Amheim, 
turned into the public-house at Hirzau; and there 
he drank and bragged among the countrymen; 
spoke to them of the lawsuits he had won ; of his 
influence with the deceased Amer; how he under 
him, and indeed how he alone, had held all the 
folks in order; but that now there was every 
where nothing but disorder. He then gave his dog, 
as good- a meal, as an opulent Journeyman, gene- 
rally partakes of with the exception of wine ; and 
jeered a poor man, who happened to be sitting in 
the room, and heaved a sigh, as he beheld the 
good soup, and the wished for bread, set down 
before the dog. « To be sure , even you could put 
up with such fare, » said he to the poor man — 
-^ patted the dog, and continued bragging and 
drinking and bullying among the country-lads un- 
til evening. 

Then came the old Forester of the castle, and 
he too took a glass of wine in passing by; and the 
Bailiff, who is never willingly a moment alone, 
said to him : « We will go home together. » « Pro- 
vided you come immediately, » answered the Fo- 
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rester; « for I am in pursuit of a Poacher. » « This 
moment, » cried the Bailiff. He then quickly finish- 
ed his glass, disking first for the dog's account 
then for his own; paid both, gave a Trifle to the 
servant, and went on his road with the Fores- 
ter. They being alone, the Bailiff enquired of him 
chemin faisant, whether he considered it safe in the 
wood during the night , on account of the Ghosts ? 

The Forester. Why do you ask me that ? 

The Bailiff. Eh ! because I am in doubt. 

The Forester. You old fool you — already been 
Bailiff these thirty years, and yet to ask such an 
absurd question. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. 

I'he Bailiff. I do not rightly know , what to 
think concerning ghosts, whether I ought to 
believe in them or not, and yet to be sure, 
I liever have seen one. 

The Forester. Well , since you enquire of me 
so frankly , I'll e'en remove your doubts — and 
you shall pay me some day or other, with a 
bottle, for my explanation. 

The Bailiff. Two if you like , provided you do 
but acquit yourself well. 

The Forester. I have now held this post full 
forty years i and as a youngster, even from four 
years old, was brought up in the wood by my 
•father. He indeed used to relate to the coun- 
trymen , who sat drinking in the publc-houses , 
histories of the many ghosts and terrors of the 
wood ; but it was only to make fools of them ; 
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with me he acted quite differently. I was to be 
a Forester , and therefore was neither to believe 
nor to fear any such nonsensical stuff. For this 
reason he took me during the night, when neither 
moon nor stars shone ; when the storm roared ; 
at the Equinox and at Christmas ; into the wood. 
Whenever he saw a fire or a light, or heard a 
noise, 1 was compelled instantly to follow it 
with him , over brambles and bushes and trunks 
of trees , over hedges and ditches and marshes, 
and all the cross-ways ; and it generally proved 
to be either gipsies, thieves or beggars — then 
he thundered out to them, with his ^terrible voice ; 
a Away — Away , you Scoundrels. » 

And though there were ten or twenty of them , 
they never failed scampering off, leaving fre- 
quently behind them , pots and pans , and roast- 
meat. 'Twas quite amusing to see them. The 
noise, was likewise often occasioned by game 
only ; which frequently send forth extraordinary 
tones. The decayed old trunks of trees also some- 
times shine, and in the night assume a form, 
calculated to terrify such as \i2Lye not courage to 
go up to them. And that is all , that I have ever , 
during the whole course of my life , found amiss 
in the forest. Still it ever has been and will be 
advantageous to me in my situation, to make 
my neighbours most firmly believe, that it is 
well - stocked , with Hobgoblins and Devils; for 
now I am growing old , and am glad enough 
to be spared the trouble in a dark night > of 
running after the vagabonds. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

A man ^ who longs to displace a boundafy -stone , 
would mlUnglx disbeliei^e in Ghosts , but he 
cannot. 



Thus spake the Forester — and they came^ in 
the mean while , to the hy-way^ through which 
he passed into the wood; and the BaiUff, who 
was now continuing his road alone , spoke to him^ 
self as follows : 

a He has been Forester forty years , and has ne- 
ver yet seen a ghost, neither does he believe in any; 
and I am a fool , and do believe in them , and dare 
not think, of being one quarter of an hour alone 
in the wood, in order to dig up a stone. I^ike a 
rogue and a thief as he is ; he deprives me of my 
licence, and that dog's-stone there, upon the cliff, 
is no proper boundary ; I do not believe it — and 
though it were, has he a better right to it ^ than my 
public-house ? 

To rob a man thus by force of his own. Who 
but Satan , could have suggested such an Idea to 
him ? And since he does not spare my tiouse , I see 
no reason, why 1 should r spare his damned flint- 
stone. But 1 dare not; in the niglit, I dare not go to 
the place, and in the day on account of the high- 
road being so .close, it could not be effected. » — 

3o 
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Thus speaking to himself, he came to Meyer's hill, 
which lies near the village. 

From thence he beheld the Mason ^nd the men 
collecting the great field-stones, which, lie about 
upon the plain; for it was not yet quite six, and 
said he angrily to himself : 

cc Every thing that 1 project and design fails me 

— every one behaves like a scoundrel towards 

me. Must I now pass by that confounded 

Joseph — and be silent? — No, I cannot — pass 
by him, and be silent, I cannot, neither will I — 
I rather prefer waiting here, till they be gone home » 

— and accordingly he sat down. After awhile he 
got up again saying, « I will go ( for I cannot bear 
to look at them, even from hence ) — to the other 
side of the hill — O you Rascal Joseph ! » He then 
went a few paces back behind the hill, and there 
seated himself. 

CHAPTER LXVIII. 
The setting of the sun, and a poor forlorn simpleton. 



The Sun was now going down, and shone with 
its last rays, on the side of the rising ground upon 
which he was just then sitting. The vale below 
him, and all around the foot of the hill was al- 
ready ovfer-shadowed. 

It was sinking magnificently and beautifully^ 
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behind the mountains, without wind and without 
clouds; God's Sun — and said the Bailiff to him« 
self, as its last splendid rays fell upon him : « How 
beautifully it goes down, » and gazed at it, until it 
wa$ sntik behind the mountains. 

(c !Now, all is in shadow, and the night will 
soon come. O my heart! shade^ night and all that is 
disipal reigns here ; upon thee shines no Sun. » 
Thus sp^e he in spite of himself — for reflection 
made him shudder in his inmost soul, and gnash 
with his teeth — Instead of falling down upon his 
koees, and praying to the God of Heaven, Who 
causes the Stxn to rise again and dissipate the 
darkness — instead of hoping in the Lord, who 
raiseth up out of the dust, and rescueth from the 
bottomless-pit, instead of acting thus , he gnashed 
with his teeth. Then the Bonnal clock struck six ; 
— the workmen bent their steps homeward and 
the Bailiff followed them. 

CHAPTER LXIX. 

Mo(P one must act, when one has* any design to 
carry into execution with the people. 



The Mason gained the good-will oi most of the 
labourers the very first day. He worked with them, 
(as one of them,) during the whole time; broke 
the largest stones himself, stood in the mud and 
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in the water, whenever it was necessary , like the 
otiiers, raay even more readily. He also shewed 
them , ( for they were entirely unskilled in this 
kind of work , ) with Kindness and Patience , the 
best manner of doing things, testifying no ill-hu- 
mour even towards the roost aukward; no you 
fool , -7— you ass — escaped him , to any one of 
them, although indeed full a hundred opportu- 
^ nities presented themselves of applying these 
epithets. 

Such patience and such kind attention in the 
Master, together with his zeal in working himself, 
caused all to go on most prosperously. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

A mctiiy <vho is a rogue and a thief acts generously^ 
and the mason^s wife prudently. 



Michel being one of the strongest and most skil- 
fuU of th^ workmen, was the whole evening by 
the side of Leonard, and witnessing all the cor- 
diality and affability, with which he treated even 
the most aukward, this Michel, who was both a 
rogue and a thief, took a liking to him , on account 
of these plain honest dealings, and formed the re- 
solution not to act the rogue, by so good and so 
upright a man. 
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But Kriecher and the pious M arr testified their 
dissatisfaction , at the Mason's making no distinc- 
tion among the labourerSr ^nd being upon such 
friendly terms even with the good-for-nothing 
Michel. Lenk too shook. his head once or twice ^ 
saying to himself : c< What a fool he is , had he but 
engaged men, who. understand their business, 
like me and my brother , he would not have half 
so much trouble. » — The chief part of them how- 
ever, whom he intructed in their work, with pa- 
tience and. with kindness, thanked him from the 
bottom of their hearts, and here and there the 
deep and silent sigh, ascended on high to. the 
Father of men, who rewards and blesses , all the 
patience and all the kindness, that one man shews 
towards his weaker brother. 

Michel could no longer bear upon his con- 
science, the wicked agreement that he had made 
with the Bailiff on Saturday, and said therefore to 
the Mason on his way home : a I have something 
to say to you Master, and will therefore go home 
with you. » 

cDo so, » answered Leonard. 

He consequently accompanied him to his cot- 
tage, and then told him, that the Bailiff on Satur- 
day had drawn him into a vile plot, and had given 
him two crowns » to be the more sure of him. At 
which relation Leonard started, and the color 
forsook Gertrude's cheeks. « How shocking! » ex- 
claimed Leonard. « Shocking indeed! » repeated his 
Wife, cc Do not let it distress you, I beg of you, 
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Gertrude. Do not let it make you uneasy, I entreat 
of you, Master, » said Michel. — a Rest assu'red, 
I will not sin against you. » 

Leonard. I thaiik you , Michel ; but I have not 
deserved this of the Bailiff. 

Michel. He is the very Devil incarnate. And 
v^rhen he meditates vengeance, Hell itself could not 
produce such another for invention. 

Leonard. I tremble from head to foot. 

Gertrude. And I feel ready to faint. 

Michel. Do not play the part of children, sure 
all things come to an end. 

Leonard and Gertrude. ( Both at once. ) God be 
praised* 

Michel. Mark , — you can manage this affair , 
just as you please. If you think best, I will suffer 
the Bailiff to remain in the belief, that I am faith' 
fill to him , and tomorrow or the day after, I will 
take away some of the tools from the building, 
and deposit them at his house. Then Leonard, 
you can go quietly to the Baron's, get a warrant, 
to enable you to search all the houses , and begin 
with the Bailiffs. — Go immediately into the 
back-room, where you vnll be sure to find the 
tools ; but mind — the very moment you shew the 
warrant, rush into the room, otherwise 'twill be 
lost labour. They are capable of carrying them 
away before your eyes, climbing in at the window 
or hiding them under the coverlet of the bed. 
Should you therefore be too polite , to search into 
every comer, all our pains will be but in vain. 
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I am however rather inclined to think , that 
you had better send some one in your place ; this 
seems no piece of work for you. 

Leonard. Indeed, Michel, I fear I should acquit 
myself but badly in it. 

Michel. It will amount to the same thing; I can 
easily procure you some one, well calculated for 
this undertaking. 

Gertrude. It appears to me Michel, that we 
ought rather to return thanks to- God, for having 
delivered us from the danger, that was hovering 
over our heads, than to lay a snare for the Bailiff 
in order to gratify our own revenge. 

Michel. He richly deserves it ; so do not be over- 
scrupulous upon that head. 

Gertrude. It is not for us to decide upon what 
he deserves or does not deserve; but not to seek 
to revenge ourselves, that is our affair, and the 
sole straiglitroad, that we can take. 
. .MicheL I must acknowledge, that you are rights 
Gertrude, and 'tis well, that you are thus able to 
conquer yoiurself. Yes, yes, you are right, sooner 
or later will he find his reward. To be quit of him, 
and to have notliing at all to do with him, that is 
the only thing to be done. I will therefore break 
with him immediately, and return to him his two 
crowns; but stop, let me see, I have at present 
but one and a half. ( He takes them out of his 
pocket, lays them upon the table, counts them — 
and then continues. ) I hardly know, whether I 
had better give him the one and a half by them- 
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selves, or wait till Saturday, for my weck*s-wages^ 
and then return him hi^ money all together. 

Leonard. It will make no difference at all to me, 
Michel, to advance you the half-«crown. 

Michel. I should be very glad, if you could, 
that I might get rid of this man to-day. Had I the 
money, I would carry it to his house this very 
hour. Master! since yesterday, when I partook of 
the Holy Supper, the thought has lain heavily 
upon me , that t could find it in my heart to conduct 
myself so wickedly towards you ; and when your 
little-one came and gave my child its evening's- 
bread, — then did my conscience smite me^ for 
intending to act the rogue by you. 

I never rightly knew you or had much inter- 
course with you, Leonard, but to-day have I seen^ 
with what patience and kindness, you helped 
and counselled every one; and I thought, I never 
could die blessed , should I return to so upright 
and faithful a man^ evil for godd. (His eyes fill 
with tears. ) Judge now, Leonard, whether I am 
true. 

Leonard. Never do wrong again to any human 
being whomsoever. 

Michel. God helping, I will endeavour to fol- 
low your advice. 

Gertrude. You may in that case, depend upon 
it, that all will go better with you. 

Leonard. Will you go this evening to the BailifPs? 

Michel. Yes if I can. 

-The Mason gives him the half-crown saying: 
cc D'ont put him into a passion. » 
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Gertrude. Do not tell him, that we know any 
thing of his plot 

MicheL I will say as little as I can; I am ofF, and 
shall soon be quits with him. God bless you, Ger- 
trude, I thank you, Leonard, good night. 
. Leonard. Now mind you do not make him an- 
gry, God bless you Michel. ( He goes. ) 

CHAPTER LXXI. 
The Crisis approaches. 



Upon the BailifTs return home, finding no one 
but his Wife in the chamber, he consequently be- 
gan to discharge all the rage and the fury, which 
had been gathering in his heart during tlie day» 
In the fields, at the castle or at Hirzau, it was 
quite another thing. A man like him , rarely shews 
what is passing within him , before the multitude. 

A Bailiff, who had not sufficient control over 
himself for that, would be considered inept as the 
shepherd's boy, and this indeed is what Hummel 
has never been accused of. He could for an entire 
day, swallow down anger, and envy, and hatred, 
and grief; and yet at the same time laugh and 
chatter and drink; but when he returned home, 
and fortunately or unfortunately, found the dwell- 
ing-room empty, then did he give full vent to his 
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rage, which became so much the more forious 
from hailing been long pent up. 

His Wife whining in one corner of the room, 
called to him : a For God's sake! be quiet; all this 
violence of your's can only tend to exasperate the 
Baron the more. He will have no peace, till he gets 
4ome hold on you. » 

cc He will have no peace , let me do what I will , 
he will have no peace, until he has completely 
ruined me. A villain, a thief, and a dog as he is; 
the most cursed of the cursed , » said the Bailiff. 

a How you talk , » replied his Wife , «f why surely 
you must be out of your senses. » 

The Bailiff. Have I not cause? Do you not know 
that he intends to deprive me of the licence or of 
the mantle within a fortnight? 

M:* Hummel Yes I know it; but let me entreat 
of you , to be quiet. The whole village is already 
acquainted with it, for the Castle-clerk told it to 
the Sheriffs officer, who blabbed it every where. 
I w^as ignorant of it until this evening, when as 
I went to water the cattle, I saw all the people on 
both sides of the street, laughing before .their 
doors, and Margaret, who happened to be at the 
fountain, drawing me aside, acquainted me with 
our misfortune. In addition to which : Hans Wiist 
has returned the eight florins. How could he come 
by eight florins ? Arner must be at the bottom of 
this. Alas my God! A storm menaces on every 
side, thus she ended. 

The words, « Hans Wiist has returned the eight 
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florins, » fell like a Thunder-clap upon the Bailiffs 
mind. He stood for awhile motionless, staring at 
his wife, with his mouth half-open, and then said : 
€ Where is that money ? Where are the eight flo- 
rins ? » She placed them in a broken tumbler upon 
the table. The Bailiff examining without counting 
them, says : « This money did not come from the 
, castle ; the Baron does not pay in different pieces 
of coin. » 

My HummeL I rejoice to hear you say that. 

The Bailiff. There must however be something 
at the bottom of all this; you ought not to have 
taken it from him. 

MJ' HummeL Why not ? / 

The Bailiff. I would have sifted out of him 
from whom he had it. 

My HummeL I thought indeed of that, but he 
would not stop, neither am I of opinion, had you 
been here yourself, that you could have drawn any 
thing oiit of him, for he was as abrupt as it was 
possible to, be. 

The Bailiff. All things conspire against me ; 

scarcely do I know what I am about. Give 

me something to drink, (she sets the pitcher upon 
the table and he paces the room with ungoverned 
fury, puffing, drinking and saying to himself: ) I 
will ruin the Mason , that I am determined upon ; 
it is the first thing I will do. Though it should 
cost me a hundred crowns — Michel shall ruin 
him; and then will I attack the boundary-stone. — 

Just as he was saying this, Michel knocked at 
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the door. The Bailiff started, exclaiming : « Who 
can that be, at this hour of the night ? » and has- 
tened to the window to look. 

« Open the door,,M.' Bailiff, » cried Michel. 

CHAPTER LXXIL 

The Bailiffs last resource fails him. 



« He comes very apropos , » said Hummel , 
quickly opening the door, then greeted hira cry- 
ing : « You are welcome, Michel. What good news 
do you bring ? » 

Michel Not much ; I only came to tell you. — 

The Bailiff. Why do you stand talking at the 
door? I shall not go to bed for some time yet. 
Come into the room. 

Michel. I must make haste home again, M.' 
Bailiff. I only came to tell you , that I have repent- 
ed of our agreement on Saturday. 

The Bailiff How ? that ,would be a pretty job- 
No , you must by no means repent of it — Should 
you not be satisfied, I am willing to give you more. 
Come now into the room and there is no doubt, 
but that we shall come to terms about this affair. 

Michel. Upon no condition whatever, M.' Bai- 
liff. There are your two crowns. 

The Bailiff. I will not take them back, Michel, 
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so dont play the fool. You shall have no cause fop 
regret, and should the two crowns be too little 
— but come into the room. 

Michel. I will hear no more, M/ Bailiff, there is 
your money. 

The Bailiff. Positively, I will not take it back, 
I swear I will not; and come into the room you 
must. 

Michel. Well , since I must at last. (He follows 
him.) Here am I now in the room, and there is 
your money. ( He lays it upon the table. ) And so 
M.' Bailiff, God bless you. ( Whereupon, he turns 
quickly round ; and is off. ) 



CHAPTER LXXIII. 

He makes an attempt at last at displacing the 

boundary 'Stone. 



The Bailiff stood confounded a,nd speechless for 
awhile, rolled about his eyes, foamed at the mouth , 
trembled, stamped, and then cried out to his wife : 
a Give me some brandy; yes, I am determined 
upon it, go I will. » 

The JFife. Where, where will you go in the 
dead of the night ? 

The Bailiff. I will go — I will go, and dig up 
the stone; give me the flask. 
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The Wife. For God's sake do not attempt such 
a thing. 

The Bailiff. Done it must be and go I ^I'ill. 

The Wife. TTis dark as pitch ; 'tis on the stroke 
of twelve, and Passion-week, the week in which 
the Devil is most active. 

The Bailiff. Since he has the horse, he may 
e'en take the bridle too. Give me the flask , for go 
I will. 

Whereupon he quickly catches up, pick-axe, 
mattock and spade, and throws them over his 
shoulder; and notwithstanding the profound dark- 
ness of the night , hastens to the Mountain , to dis- 
place his Lord's boundary-stone. 

Intoxication and vengeance and rage gave him 
courage ; still when he either caught a glimpse of 
the light occasioned by the decayed roots of trees, 
or, heard the rustling tioise of the hare he had dis- 
turbed, he trembled, stood for a moment stock- 
still , and then ran on again like a madman, till at 
last he actually arrived at the boundary - stone. 
Here he fell immediately to work, picking and 
<iigg^ng all around it. . 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

The Night decieves y more especially drunkards and 
rogues with guilty donsciences. 



While engaged in these operations a rustling 
noise suddenly alarms him. A black man from be- 
hind the bushes approaches him. Around this man 
is seen a light shining in the midst of darkness ^ 
and fire burning on the top of his head, a Surely 
that must be the Deviji incarnate , » said the Bai- 
liff, running off, screaming piteously , and leaving 
behind him , spade , pick-axe , mattock , hat and 
empty brandy-bottle. 

It was however Christopher , the Higler of 
Arnheim, returning home from the village, to 
which he had gone to purchase eggs. He had co- 
vered the basket that he carried on his head, with 
the skin of a black wild goat; and had hung a 
lanthorn at one corner of it , to enable him to 
find bis way through the dark. The Higler instant- 
ly recognized the voice of the Runaway Bailiff , 
and being of opinion, that he certainly must have 
some bad intention in his head , became angry 
and said to himself: ^This execrable villain doubt- 
less taikes me for the Devil, and faith I have a mind 
to humour the joke. » Whereupon he instantly 
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places his basket on the ground, catches up the 
spade , pick-axe and mattock , to which he adds 
his iron-tipped walking-stick , and having fasten- 
ed them all together, dragged them after him 
over the rocky-road , so that it made a most tre- 
mendous rattling , as he ran in pursuit of the Bai- 
liff, crying at the same time, in a loud, hollow, 
roaring voice. Oh — Ah — Uh — Hummel — 
Oh — Ah -^ Uh — Thou art mine — Sto-o-o-op 

— - Hu — Hummel 

Away ran the poor Bailiff, as fast as ever he 
could scamper , screaming most piteously : Mur- 
der — Help ! help ! — Watchman ! The Devil is 
after me. The Higler continuing the pursuit, with 
his — Oh — Ah — Uh— Ba — liff — — Sto-o-op 
— Ba — liff! Thou art mine — Ba- a- liff. 
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CHAPTER LX:XV. 



The village is throvt^n into the utmost consternation. 



The Watchman of the village heard the rattling 
and the screaming on the mountain, and could 
even distingui^ the words ; and being rather 
alarmed, he knocked at the windows of some of 
the neighbours crying : « Get up , neighbours ! 
get up, only hear what a noise there is. upon the 
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mount^n. 'Tis as if the Devil himself, wished to 
catch the Baili£F — hark now, how he screams : 
Murder! Help! and yet he is in his own house ; 
for it is not two hours since I saw him there, 
through the window as I passed by. » 

About ten of the neighbours being assembled, 
they resolved upon going all together with- torches 
and well provided with arms, towards the < spot 
from whence the noise issued ; but not without 
having first taken good care to put some new 
Bread , the Psalter and the Testame^it , into their 
pockets; that the Devil might have no power 
over! thf*m..' They then set out, but on their road 
halted at the Bailiff 's door , to enquire, whether 
he was at home. 

>M.'^ Hummel, as may be imagined, was sitting 
up in deadly fear, waiting the result of her hus- 
band's mountain - expedition ; but no sooner did 
she hear the knocking, and see the light from 
the tdrches , which the men held in their hands , 
than she jumped up exclaiming : « Heavens I what's 
thi& matter ? » ; « Tell your husband to come out , » 
said the men. « He is not in the house; but, Lord 
bless me ! what's the matter ? what are you all 
come here for ? » answered she. To which the men 
replied : « If he be not at home , so much the 
worse — Hark , how he cries Murder ! Help ! as 
though the Devil himself were in pursuit of him.:p 
Hereupon away ran the wife half-frantic, with 
the men.' 
: a What the Devil ! » said the watchman , to her 

32 
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hy the way : « can your husband be about upon 
die moantam at tl^is time of night? Surely I saiw 
him in his honse not two hours ago. d 

To which M.'* Hummel answered not a word, 
but continued running on^ and screaming most 
lamentably. 

The Bailiff's Turk too, howled in his* chain. 

But when the Higler beheld such a troop hasten- 
ing to the Bailiff's assisistance , and heard the 
dog howl so piteously, he turned about, and 
went as quietly^ and as quickly, as be could, bade 
again up the mountain to the spot where he had 
left his basket, took up his booty, and then bent 
his steps homeward by another path. Kunz how- 
ever who with the Bailiff* s wife happened to be a 
few paces on before, having caught a glimpse of 
Hummel and ridiculing the idea that this man could 
be the Devil, seized the vociferating Bailiff some*- 
what roughly by the arm, saying to him : 

a What is the matter ? Why do you shriek so, 

you fool? » a O — i — O leave me O — 

— Devil leave me » •- exclaimed the Bailiff, 

who in his fright neither saw nor heard any thmg. 

<c You fool! I am Kunz, your neighbour; and 
see, here is your wife. » 

The other men first examined with great pre- 
caution all around them, lest perchance the Devil 
had merely hidden himself for a few seconds ; they 
now held the torches in the air, then bent them 
down towards the ground, turning them here and 
there, so as to suffer no object whatever to escape 
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them; each man at the same time thrusting his 
right hand into his left pocket, and carefully pla- 
cing it upon the newly baked ''Bread, the Testa- 
ment and the Psalter. — After awhile however, 
the Devil not appearing, they began to take cou- 
rage, and some of them were even merry enough, 
to enquire of the Bailiff: ( as they saw marks of 
blood upon him, ) whether the Devil had scratched 
him with his claws or trampled upon him, with 
his hoofs? 

Others however exclaimed — « This is no time 
for joking, did not we, all of us hear his dreadful 
voice? » « I have some idea, » said Kunz, a that this 
unknown personage, was merely a Poacher or a 
Mountaineer, who had a mind to play the Bailiff 
and us this ridiculous trick; for as I drew near to 
the fugitive, the bellowing ceased, and a ManlsLxa 
sure ran up the mountain, as fast as he could. I 
now heartily repent that I did not run after hiu^» 
We were fools indeed not to have brought the 
Bailiffs great dog with us. » 

<c It quite vexes me, » answered one of them, 
» to hear you speak thus; why, you have not com- 
mon s^nse Kunz, that certainly was no human 
voice. It went through body and soul; it penetrat- 
ed into bone and marroVr; and the rattling of a 
waggon, laden with bat*s of iron travelling over a 
mountain-road, is nothing in comparison with the 
rattling which we heard. » 

« I do not wish to contradict you Neighbours, » 
repliedKunz , a and I candidly confess that my hair 



/ 
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am therefore come to offer you all the assistance 
and consolation in my power. Tell me now can- 
didly what it may be. 

The Bailiff. Alas Sir! I am a poor unfortunate 
Simpleton^ whomeSatan has wished to catch hold of. 

The Clergpnan. How sOjM."^ Bailiff 1 where did 
this occur ? 

The Bailiff. Upon the mountain. 

The Clergyman. Did you then in reality see any 
one ? Did any one seize hold of you ? 

The Bailiff. I saw him — I saw him, as he ran 
towards me. — It was a huge black man , with fire 
coming out of his head — - he ran after me down 
to the very bottom of the mountain. 

The Clergyman. What makes your head bleed ? 

The Bailiff. In running down , I fell. 

The Clergyman. No one then laid hands upon 
you? 

The Bailiff. No , but I saw him with my own 
eyes. 

The Clergyman. Well, we will say no more for 
the present upon that object. I confess I cannot 
comprehend your story. However let the person 
have been whom he might, that is of little conse- 
quence. But remember M.'^ Bailiff that there is an 
Eternity at hand, during which without doubt every 
impenitent sinner will fall under his power; and 
this Eternity and the danger, of falling under his 
power , after your death , ought indeed ( con- 
sidering your age and the life you have led and 
continue to lead ) to make you very uneasy and 
full of care. 
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The Bailiff. O Sir! for care and uneasines I 
know not what I am about. For God's sake! what 
can, what shall I do, to disengage myself irom the 
Devil — am I not already entirely in his power ? 

The Clergyman, Torment yourselfnot with vain 
imaginations and foolish words. You* are in the pos- 
session of your senses , and consequently entirely 
in your own power; do, what is right and what 
your ponscieQce tells you it is. your duty, to do, 
towards God and towards man, and then will 
you soon perceive, that the Devil has no power 
whatever over you. 

The Sailiff^ O Sir ! what can , what must I do 
then, to be reconciled to God? 

The Clergyman. Repent truly of your sins, 
amend your life , and restore your unjustly gotten 
ground. 

The Bailiff. It is thought, I . am rich; but God 
l^ows. Sir, that I am not. 

The Clergyman. That is all one, you possess 
unjustly Rvidi's meadow, and Wiist andKeibacher 
have taken a false oath ; I know it — neither shall- 
I be easy, till Rudi be again iu possession of his 
own. 

The Bailiff. O Sir! for God's sake, have pity, 
upon me. 

The Clergyman. The greatest proof of pity, that 
I can give you, will be to induce you, to do your 
duty towards God and towards m^n. 

The Bailiff. I will indeed do, what you wish 
me, Sir. 
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The Clergy mdn. Will you restore to Rudi hisr 
meadow? 

The Bailiff: I will, Sir. 

The Clergyman. Will you likewise acknow- 
ledge, that you have hitherto been in possession 
of it uiijustly? 

The Bailiff. Yes, I will; I must confess it, but 
having lost that, I shall be reduced to beggary. 

The Clergyman. ^."^ Bailiff, it is better to beg, 
than to withhold unlawfully, a poor man's pos- 
sessions. 

The Bailiff sighed. 

The Clergyman. But what could you have to do 
at the hour of midnight upon the mountain ? 

The Bailiff'. For God's sake, ask me not Sir; I 
cannot, 1 dare not tell you. Have pity upon me, or 
I am lost. 

the Clergyman. \ am far from wishing you to 
disclose to me any thing against your inclination* 
If you shall see gbod to do it willingly, then will I - 
give you a Father's counsel, but' if nol;, then will 
it be entirely your own fault, should I thereby be 
prevented from giving you advice at a period in 
which, to all appearance, you stand most in need 
of it. As I would not however reveal any thing that 
you may communicate to me, — without your con- 
sent, I cannot see, what you will gain, by conceal- 
ment. ' 

The Bailiff. But will you certainly muke nothing 
public, against my will , be it what it may ? 

The Clergyman. No 1 1 certainly — will not. 
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The Bailiff. Then I'll tell yon : I wished to re« 
move one of the Baron's boundary-stones. 

The Clergyman. Great God ! What remove it 
boundary-stone of our Dear Good Baron ? 

The BaiUff. Alas, Sir! he intends to deprive me 
either of the public-house or of the place of Bai- 
liff, and that it was, which put me into a passion. 

The Clergyman. You are indeed a poor unfortu- 
nate Simpleton. So far was it from being his inten* 
tion to injure you, he had determined upon in* 
demnifying you for the loss of the Bailiff's place ^ 
provided you resigned it willingly. 

The Bailiff. Is that really true. Sir? 

The Clergyman. Yes, it is I can assure you, for 
I had it from the Baron's own mouth. On Saturday 
evening as he was hunting on the mountain, I 
met him on the road frdim Reutihof , where I had 
been visiting a sick woiban; he then told me >n 
plain terms that young Meyer, to whom he destin- 
ed the place of Bailiff, was to pay you one hundred 
florins a year, by way of indemnification , and that 
you might have no cause for complaint. 

The Bailiff. Alas Sir! had I but known it, I 
should not have £siUen into this misfortune. 

The Clergyman. We ought to put our trust in 
God, even when we cannot foresee, in what man* 
ner His paternal kindness shall peculiarly mani« 
fest itself : and likewise from a Good Master, we 
ought ever to hope for Good, even when we can- 
not foresee, how or wherein the goodness of his 
h^art will discover itself to us. Such coudu<2( 

33 
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Hv^ould make a man faithful and submissive, to his 
master, and then upon all occasions would he find 
his heart open to pity, and paternal kindness. 

The Bailiff. AlasI Alas! What an unfortunate 
being I am! Had I but known, only the half of 
this. 

The Clergyman. That which is done cannot be 
undone; but what is it your intention to do now 
M/ Bailiff? 

The Bailiff. I really cannot tell Sir; to confess 
all would be to ruin myself. What do you* advise 
metodo? 

The Clergyman. I repeat , what I. have already 
said to you. It is by no means my wish to extort a 
confession from you ; I merely give you plain ad-* 
vice — and it is my opinion; no man ever yet re-* 
pented of having taken the. straight road. Arner is 
merciful, and you are guilty. Act now, as you 
please; but were I situated as you are, I would 
throw myself upon his mercy. I well know that this 
is a difficult step but it will be equally difficult, to 
conceal from him your crime, if you seek the peace 
of your conscience. 

The Bailiff sighed, and was silent. 
. The Clergyman proceeded, saying : a Act now as 
you please , M.' Bailiff; I will not exact any thing 
from you; but the more I consider it, so much the 
more does it appear to me, that the best thing you 
can do, will be to trust to the Baron's mercy; for 
I cannot help remarking to you, that he will un- 
questionably enquire what you could be doing at 
the hour of midnight upon the mountain. » 
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TheBaiGffi Bless me, Sir! what a thought has 
come into my head. I have left my pick-axe , spade 
and mattock and I know not what else , near t6 the 
boundary-stone, which is already almost half dug 
up. This may lead to the discovery of all. O Sir I 
what a dreadful anxiety and fright has come over 
me about this pickaxe and mattock. 

The Clergyman. If this miserable pickaxe and 
mattock, which can so easily be removed and con- 
cealed before day-break, cause you such anxiety; 
think then, M.^ Bailiff, how many similar circum- 
stances and occurences will and must take place,' 
should you persevere in silence, which cannot 
fail to render the remainder of your days, only so 
many days of the deepest sorrow, and of the most 
bitter and continual apprehension. You. will find 
no peace to your heart, unless you confess all. 
^ The Bailiff. Neither can I be reconciled to God 
if I persist in concealment. 

The dergynian. M."^, Bailiff, since yoju think so 
yourself, and the thought is grievous to you, and 
yet you are silent, against the voice of your con- 
science, and against your own conviction , ho w 
can it be possible, that such conduct can be 
pleasing to God, or restore you to his favor? 

The Bailiff. Must I then confess all ? 

The Clergyman. God will assist you with His 
Grace , if you follow that line which your con- 
science dictates to you. 

The Bailiff. I will then confess all. 

Having said this, the Clergyman prayed for him 
thus : 
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Praise Sind thanks-giving and adoratibn, be unto 
Thee O Father in Heaven ! Thou hast stretched 
forth Tiiine hand towards this Thy servant ^ and 
this token of Thy Mercy and Love , hath appeared 
unto him for a time, to be a token of Thine Anger; 
but it hath softened his heart, so that he now 
hardeneth himself no longer , against the voice of 
Thy Truth , that voice ! against which he hath so 
long, so very long, hardened himself. 

Thou, O God ! who art the God of Mercy, accept 
favorably the sacrifice of his confession, and with-* 
draw not from him Thine hand. Finish this work 
of Thy Mercy , and receive once more Thy sorrow- 
ing servant as Thy child, thy redeemed. Thou 
knowest O Heavfenly Father ! that the life of man 
upon the earth, is but error and sin! wherefore 
Thbn art merciful to us poor erring children , and 
foi'gi vest us our tresspasses and sins , whenever by 
Thy mercy, we repent and amend. 

Praise and Adoration be unto Thee, O Heavenljr 
Father ! Thou hast stretched forth Thine band to- 
wards this Thy servant, that he may turn again and 
seek Thee, with all his heart and with all his 
soul. Accomplish then this work of Thy saving 
Mercy, and he will find Thee, praise thy holy name 
for ever, and m^ke known Thy saving grace among 
his brethren. 

During the recital of this prayer, the BaiUff was 
deeply affected, the tears flowing down his cheeks* 
«f O my God ! O Sir ! » said he , « I will indeed con- 
fess my sins, and do whatever may«be required of 
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inc. I will seek peace for my Soul , in the mercy of 
my God. » The Clergyman after having conversed 
with him a little while longer , consoled him , and 
then returned home. The clock struck five as he 
arrived at his house. He sat down immediately^ and 
wrote to Amer. The contents of the letter that he 
wrote yesterday, and of the one, he now penned, 
ran as follows : 

CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
Ta^o letters ^/rom the Clergyman to the Bar^n* 



FIRST LETT£R. 

My Lord ! 

The bearer of this , Hans Wiist, has this day re- 
vealed to me an affair, which is of such a nature ^ 
that I could not forbear recommending him to 
discover it to your Lordship, as to his judge. He is 
for instance convinced in his Conscience , that the 
oath which he and Keibacher took ten years ago , 
concerning the affair betwixt Hiibelrudi and the 
Bailiff is false. It is a most melancholy history, and 
throws a light upon many doubtful circumstances, 
concerning the deceased secretary of the castle 
and the unfortunate curate, of my predecessor 
who now rests in peace. I cannot help shuddering 
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at the thoagfat, of all the crimes that this ccmfes- 
slon may discover. However, I return thanks to 
Gody that the poorest among my many. poor, na- 
mely the oppressed su£Fering Rndi , with his large 
£unily ^ may by means of this avowal recover his 
possessions. The Bailiff's daily increasing wicked^ 
ness, and his wantonness , which even goes so far 
as no longer to respect the days set apart for Pub- 
lic-devotion , make me think, that the time of his 
faumiliatioti is not far off. — With respect to the 
poor unfortunate Wiist^ I humbly and sincerely 
entreat of your Lordship to follow up the dictates 
of your own humane heart, and to show towards 
him , all the favour and. mercy, that may be con- 
sistent with the duties of Justice. 

My dear Wife, begs her compliments to your 
amiable Lady, and my children their kind remem- 
brances to your's. They send them a thousand 
thanks for the flower-roots, with which they in- 
tend decorating our kitchSn-garden. I can answer 
for the care, that they will take of them, for their 
love of flowers is inexpressible. 

I have the honor to remain , 
Your Lordship's , 

Most obedient and very humble servant. 

Bonnal, 
March ao.^^ 17^0. Joseph EARNEST, Minister. 
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SECOND LETTER. 



My Lord! 

The letter which your Lorship will receive with 
this, ( and iu which, conformably to my duty I 
have acquainted your Lordship with a circumstance 
that concerns Hans Wiist; ) I wrote and sealed 
yesterday evening; since when, the All-wise Pro- 
vidence, who ordereth all things both in Heaven 
and on Earth, has confirmed my hopes and wishes, 
for Rndi , as well as my conjectures with respect 
to the Bailiff, and this in a manner, that is to me 
at the present moment^ almost incomprehensible. 

There arose in the night a general consternation 
throughout the whole village , which became so 
great, that I began to fear some serious calamity 
had happened. Upon enquiring into the cause of it^ 
I was informed : that the Devil had been chasing 
the Bailiff, who was heard crying most pitifully 
upon the mountain for help^ and that all the neigh- 
bours had heard the aweful rattling that the Devil 
made in running after him. — I could not forbear 
( God forgive me ) laughing most heartily at this 
recital; which was however confirmed by many 
other witnesses all of whom were ready to make 
oath of it. They added, it was true, the Bailiff 
was now once more in his own house, together 
with the men, who had hastened to his assistance, 
but that he had been so unmercifully dragged 
about and maimed by the Devil, that to all appear- 
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ance he was at the point of de^th^ and could n6t 
possibly recover. 

All this ipdeed was to me most difficult of com- 
prehension ; but what was to be done ? We must 
needs take the world as it is^ since 'tis not in our 
power to alter it. 

I thought^ to myself^ let this Personage have 
been whom he mighty circumstances may perhaps 
at last have softened the Bailiffs heart ; I must not 
therefore neglect this very favorable opportunity, 
and with this idea went to him immediately. 

On arriving , I found him in a very pitifiil con- 
dition, firmly believing that the Devil had wished 
to take possession of him. I put various questions 
to him 9 hoping perchance to penetrate the mys- 
tery, but could however comprehend nothing 
whatever of the matter. The truth is, no one has 
touched him, and the wound in his head, which is 
but very slight, was occasioned by a fall. The Devil 
too it seems, at the approach of the troop of men 
who went out to offer assistance, immediately ceas- 
ed his rattling and howling. It is however now 
time to come to that which is of the greatest 
moment. 

Hummel being overcome by terror was humbled, 
and confessed to me two abominable deeds, which 
he has voluntarily permitted me to reveal to your 
Lordship. 

First : What Hans Wiist discovered to me yes- 
terday is true ; namely : The Bailiff led your de- 
ceased Grandfather into an error, respecting the 
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lawsuit with Rudi , and at this moment holds pos- 
session of the meadow unjustly. 

Secondly : He attempted last night to displace 
one of your I^ord$hip's Boundary-stones^ and was 
indeed in the very act of digging it up^ when this 
terrible event happened to him, 

I humbly entreat of your Lordship to extend 
your indulgence and mercy, to this wretched man 
likewise who, God be praised, really now appears 
to be truly humble and penitent. 

Circumstances being changed since yesterday, 
I do not send Hans«Wiist with his letter, but send 
them both by Wilhelm Aebi, and wait to know 
what furtlier steps your Lordship thinks be$t to be 
taken in this affair. 

I remain with the most perfect esteem , 
Your Lordship's, 

Most obedient humble servant 
BonnaL 

March, ai^'^ 1780. Josbpk EARNEST » Minister. 

CHAPTER LXXIX. 
The HigUr's account. 

I 

Wilhelm Aebi now hastened with the letters to 
Arnburg. Christopher, the Higler however had 
arrived at the castle before him , and already relat- 
ed to the Baron, all that had taken place from 
beginning to end. 34 
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The Baron as he isat in his arm-chair, could not 
help laughing most heartily at the fright the Bai- 
liff had \>een thrown into, and at the Higler's, 
truly comic method of exclaiming in imitation of 
the Devil : Oh — Ah — Uh --Oh — Ah — Uh. — 
Thou art mine! ' 

Theresa, his Wife, who was in the next room, 
hearing him laugh so immoderately, and catching 
occasionly the Higler's — Oh — Ah — UJi — called 
out: <c Charles! what in the world is the matter? 
Come here, and tell me. What can you be laughing 
at, at that rate?» 

a My Wife, » says the Baron to the Higler, 
a wishes to hear , how well you can imitate the 
Devil; Come into her room. » 

When they were in the Baroness's apartment, 
the Higler related once more , how he had chased 
the Bailiff down to the valley, but that when the 
neighbours arrived by dozens with spikes, cudgels 
and torches, to the assistance of this unfortunate 
man, he then stole away quietly up the mountain 
again. 

Theresa and Charles, laughed like children, and 
desired the Higler, to take some wine which hap- 
pened to be standing in the room. As he was 
going away Arner forbade him to speak of this 
adventure to any one. 

In the mean time arrived Wilhelm Aebi, with the 
Clergyman's letters. 

The Baron read them with attention, and felt 
extremely sorry for Hans Wust. He was too, much 
distressed at his Grandfather's imprudence , and at 
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poorRudi's misfortune, but at the same time pleased 
greatly with the Clergyman's judicious proceed- 
ings. He then gave the letters to bis Wifie^ saying : 
« He is an excellent man, my Bonnal Clergyman; to 
have treated this a£Fair with more humanity and 
consideration, than he has done, would not have 
been possible. » 

Theresa having read them said : That is a dis- 
tressing affair of Wiist's! You must help Rudi to 
regain his right. Do not delay it *— and should the 
Bailiff oppose, refusing to give back the meadow, 
throw him into a dungeon : He is a perfect Demon 
and deserves no mercy. » 

(c I will have him hung up at once, answered 
the Baron. »' « Ah no ! You could not cause any 
man to be put to Death , » said Theresa. « Do you 
think so ? » replied the Baron smiling. « Indeed I 
do my dear, » answered she, embracing him. 

<c You would not kiss me, I suppose if I could. » 

a I think not, » said Theresa. 

Arner then went into his study and returned the 
following answer to the Clergyman. 

CHAPTER LXXX. 
The Barents answer. 



Reverend and dear Sir! 

The adventure of the Bailiff, was related to me, 
an hour before the receipt of your letters, by the 
identical Devil, who chased him down theMoun- 
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tain; and he is neither more nor less than my 
Higler , Christopher ! with whom you are well ac- 
quainted. I will relate to you the whole of the his- 
tory, when I shall have the pleasure of seeing you , 
for it really is most laughable. I propose coming to 
your house to-day, as I intend to assemble the 
Commonalty respecting the boundary-stone; and 
at the same time to amuse myself a little with my 
tenants, at their belief in ghosts. You must assist 
me, my dear Sir, in this comedy. I do not think 
you have frequented many, otherwise you cer- 
tainly would not be so modest as you are, and 
perhaps also neither so truly good nor so con- 
tented. 

I beg vour acceptance of a few bottles of old 
wine, and most heartily thank you for having so 
honestly and generously, put it into my power to 
repair my poor Grandfather's faults. We will drink 
a glass together this evening to his memory. My 
dear Sir, he was in reality an excellent man, but 
the rogues often got about him, and abused the 
confidence and goodness of his heart. 

I thank you , for your care and zeal respecting 
Hubelrudi , — be assured I will help him. This 
very evening, he must be reconciled to the me- 
mory of my dear Grandfather, and God willing, 
he shall never more have occasion to mourn at the 
recollection of him. It grieves me much to think 
what misery he has already endured ; and I will 
take care in future, ( as far as lies in my power) 
that his passed sufferings and sorrows be convert- 
ed into joy and peace. It certainly is incumbent 
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upon us to repair the faults of our forefathers as 
far as we can. 

It is not right , to maintain that a Judge ought 
not to be called to account for his conduct as a 
Judge; and that he ought not to be obliged to 
make any compensation. Alas ! what little know- 
ledge does it show of mankind, not to perceive, 
that all Judges should not only be instigated, and 
bound down to honest dealings, by the fear of a 
forfeit, but also to the most exact care and strict 
attention , in the exercise of their office. But I am 
chattering to no purpose. 

My Wife and Children beg to be kindly remem- 
bered to You, your Wife, and all the little-ones, to 
which latter they send another box of flower-roots. 
Adieu, my dear Sir; now do not pray! on the re* 
ceipt of this letter, be running about from room to 
room, to see that all is in due order, and boiling 
your sausages and your hams, as though I visited 
you from sheer hunger ; otherwise I never, .will 
come to your house again, dear as you are to me. 

Let me once more repeat my thanks to you,. and 
believe me to remain , 

With the truest esteeih , 

Araburg ai.'^ IMUuxk. Your very sincere Friend ^ 

X7S0. Cmaales ARNER. 

Of Amheim. 

P.S. My wife has julst informed me, that she also 
should like above all things, to be preseiitat the 
Higler's Comedy. You see therefore,you are doom- 
ed to have us all on your hands. Husband , Wife 
and children. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 
The good cowkeeper. 



No sooner bad Amer sent back Wilhelm, tban 
he went into his cowhouse, and there, selected 
out of his fifty cows, one for Hiibelrudi, saying to 
his Cowkeeper. a Feed this Cow well, and then tell 
the boy, to drive her to Bonnal, and put her into 
Ihe Clergyman's cowhouse, until I come. » But the 
Cowkeeper answered his Master: cc My Lord, I 
must certainly do , what you bid me ; still there is 
not out of the whole fifty, a cow I shall regret so 
much as this one. She is so young, Sir; so finely- 
shaped and so beautiful ; and this too is the very 
time, that:she gives the most milk. » 

« You are a good Cowkeeper, to be so sorry to 
part with' your beautiful Cow, » replied the Baron. 
» I am however pleased, at having made so good 

a choice -I was looking for the finest. — She 

is intended for a poor man^ and surely you will 
cease to regret her, when you consider how glad 
he will be to receive her. » 

The CoiPkeeper, Ah my Lord ! for a poor man 

— 'tis really a shame. She will fall off so , 

under a poor man's care; she will grow so lean and 
so ugly. My Lord ! should I hear, that she is in 
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want, I would go every day to Bonnal/ and carry 
her my pockets full of bread and salt. 

The Baron, My good Friend! the poor man for 
whom she is destined, will obtain at the same time 
a fine meadow , and consequently will have plenty 
of provender to bestow upon her. 

The Cowkeeper. Well, so that she, will be well 
off, and since I must part with her. 

I'he Baron. Rest assured, she will be taken 
good care of. 

The Cowkeeper accordingly fed the Cow, sigh- 
ing to himself, that his Master had determined 
upon giving away the finest of the herd. He took 
his morning' s-bread and salt, and gave it all to 
Fleck, and then said to the boy : « Go, pay lad, 
put oh a clean shirt and your Sunday's -frock, 
comb your hair and brush your shoes , for you are 
to drive Fleck over to Bonnal. » The boy did as he 
was bid, and drove Fleck on towards Bonnal. 
Meanwhile the Baron was meditating deeply and 
in silence, upon the sentence, that he must pass 
upon the Bailiff. Like a Father who when he con- 
fines and punishes his unruly ill-behaved boy , — 
seeks nothing, but the welfare of his child; — and 
who is grieved at being obliged to chastise him-^ 
whom he would far rather have spared and reward- 
ed; and who even whilst he punishes cannot help 
betraying his sorrow and endeavoiuing to bring 
back his Son to a proper sense of his duty, rather 
by the power of love , than that of the rod ! 

So thought Arner , — like this Father , must I act 
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if I would wish to administer justice to my people 
with paternal solicitude. 

Uuder the impression of these sentiments, he 
accordingly resolved upon the sentence, which it 
became his duty to pronounce this day against the 
Bailiff. 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 



A coachman^ ViPho loved his master^s son* 



Little Charles , who had already entreated of the 
coachman above a dozen times, to make haste 
and get the coach ready, jumped up from din- 
ner, and ran into the stable-yard crying : « Wc 
have done dinner, Franz. Put to the horses, and 
drive quickly round to the castle-door. » 

a You tell a story, youngster ! » replied the coach- 
man cc dinn^j is not yet over; it was but a few 
minutes ago, that the bell rung* 

Charles. How dare you say, I tell a story ? I wont 
suffer that; you old grey-bread you. 

Franz. Stay, you rogue ! I'll teach you to call 
me, a old grey-bread. » — For that now, TU plait 
the horses tails and their manes, and bind the 
ribbands and the roses, on their heads — which 
will take me at least a full hour; and then , if you 
dare say one single w:ord more^ I'll tell your Papa : 
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that Herod is ill. — Look, dont you see how he 
shakes his head? My Master will then order me to 
leave the black horses in the stable, and to bring 
out the small coach, and there will be no room in 
that you know , for Master Charles. 

Charles. No, Franz! — Have done now, and 
don't plait their tails, and don't put ribbands on 
their heads. — My dear Franz, I will not call you 
old grey-bread any more, only do pray be quick. 

Franz. Then you must kiss me, Charles; upon 
iay beard you must kiss me, otherwise I will bind 
bn the ribbands and plait the — 

Charles. No, Franz, now pray do not. 

Franz. Why then did you call me « old grey- 
beard? » You must kiss me I say, if not I declare I'll 
put on the rosies and will not drive the black horses. 

Charles. Well if I must; but you will promise 
me, Franz! if I do, that you will make haste and 
get the coach ready. 

Franz then laying down the curry-comb, raised 
his little master up in his arms, and the child kissed 
him. Franz pressing him affectionately to his breast 
said : Now all is right, you little rogue, and he 
imniediately set to and made as much haste as he 
possibly could, to get the coach ready, and quick- 
ly drove round to the castle-door. 

Arner , his wife and children , then got into it — 
« Papa , » said Charles : « May not I sit upon the 
box? I shall be so squeezed and so hot, in thj^ 
inside ! » I have no objection , » replied the Baron, 
Clharles then mounted on the box. The Baron cal- 
ling out a Franz ! take good care of him. » 

35 
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4 . 

Cit AFTER LXXXIII. 
A nobleman €anong his vtH>rhnen* 



Frane now drove briskly on with his mettle* 
some black horses , and it was not long ere he 
ireached the plain of Bonnal, where the men were 
breaking the stones. 

Amer here got out of the coach, to look at their 
work; and he found each labourer working at his 
proper place* There were also a sufficient quantity 
of stones collected, for the time that they had 
worked. He praised the good otder and regularity, 
with which the work was carried on, in a manner, 
that it was evident, even to - the most simple 
jmaong the workmen, that the least disorder or 
the smallest attempt at deceiving, would not have 
escaped his notice. 

' This exceedingly pleased Leonard, for thought 
hei : « Every man will now see himself, that it is 
not in my power , to suffer any disorder and ne* 
gligence even if I would. Arner then enquired of 
the master, which was Hubelrudi? and it so hap- 
pened, that just at the moment in which the 
Mason was pointing him put, the dbath-pale and 
visibly weak Rudi, was endeavouring to roU a 
large stone, with his iron-crow, from its bed; but 
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the Baron called out quickly : <c . Neighbours, let 
no man overlift himself ; be careful, lest any acci* 
dent should h^pen. 9 After desiring the Mason 
to give them all some wine, in the evening, be took 
his leave, and continued his course to Bonnal. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

tnterview beUveen a Baron and a Clergyman , 
whose hearts were both equally good. 



. Amer, seeing the good Pastor at a distance com* 
ing to meet him, hastened his steps, and when he 
drew near to him, called aloud : a You should not 
have given yourself the trouble to come out this 
weather, my good Sir! it is not right of you, so 
to do, considering your numerous occupations. » 
So saying he accompanied him home, and went 
with him into his study. He here related to him 
the whole of the Higler's history ; and then said : 
cc I have at this moment tolerable employment on 
my hands, my dear Sir; I will however, quickly dis- 
patch my business , that I may have the pleasure of 
a conple of hour's conversation with you , v/ithout 
interruption. » 

He then sent for young Meyer, and said to the 
Clergyman : s I will have the Bailiffs books , and 
accounts, sealed up the first thing; for I wish to 
know, who are his debtors, and who are his ere- 
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ditors; and it is' my intention, to make him com6 
to,a;settlementj with each inroypresence^w : 

The Clergpnan. By these mean^ iny Lord, yoii 
will effect great good, by becoming intimately: 
acquainted, with a considerable part of. your te* 
nants. 

The Baron. And I hope too, to find out ways 
and means, to put an end, to many domestic-evils 
in this village; it will be a great pleasure to me, 
if I shall be able upon this occasion to make it 
clear and obvious, to every man , How people irre- 
coverably ruin themselves, by contracting debts, 
althpugh, of not more than a penny, with such an 
usurer, as is the Bailiff. Meth inks, my deair Sir, 
the laws do too little towards the.t*epressioiv.of 
■ these evils of the land. 

The Clergyman. No Legislation can' do that. The 
paternal heart of the Lord of the land^ aloxie can 
rectify such abuses. 



* • k 
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CHAPTER LXXiV. 
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The Baron's humanity- toanirds his erring Bailiff. 
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In > the mean time, came young Meyer, and said 
the Baron to him : (c Meyer , I am upon the point 
of deposing my Bailiff; but however guilty . he 
may be , I have reasons which induce me to wish 
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him to preserve, as long as he lives, a part of the 
emolHinent arising from the office of Bailiff. You 
Meyer, are a man in good circumstances, and I 
think , if I make you Bailiff, you will have no ob- 
jection to allow the old man a hundred florins 
yearly, derived from this office. » 

Mejren Should your Lordship deem me quali- 
fied for the place,! I shall consider it my duty 
to conform in this instance , as well as in every 
other , to your Lordship*s wishes. 

The Baron. Well , Meyer, come tomorrow 
morning to me at Arnburg, I will then settle this 
afiEair. All I have to say to you for the present 
is , that you must go to Hummel's, with my Clerk 
and with the Attorney Aebi , and seal up all his 
Mritings and accounts. Look well about , and see 
among all his papers and accounts, that none 
escape your notice. 

Meyer accordingly went, (accompanied by his 
Lordship's clerk; calling on their way, fqr the 
Attorney Aebi , ) to the Bailiff's, and sealed up 
all his writings. And as M.'^ Hummel was making 
towards the chalked slate, which was hanging 
against the wall, with a wet sponge in her hand^ 
she wais instantly perceived by Meyer , who pre- 
yehted her from smearing it all ovier , and begged 
thie.clerk' to take a copy of .what. was on the chalk- 
ed slate immediately. And Meyer , the Clerk and 
the Attorney, were exceedingly astonished, at 
finding upoii the slate: « On Saturday the i8.* 
paid Joseph," Leonard's workman, three crowns 
in m6ney. » 
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c What was it for ? » enquired tbey all of M/ 
and M*'' Hummel , to which question , however^ 
tiie Iat€er declined returning any answer. On ar- 
riving at the Parsonage with the cqpy of what was 
chalked upon the slate , which had been found 
hanging against the wall, the Baron wondered 
also at what these three crowns could mean y and 
said to the men : « Do you know what they were 
paid to him for ? 9 a No y my Lord-, we. asked 
that question , » answered they , « but neither of 
them would return any answer to it* 9 

«t I will however, soon make them return an 
answer to it» replied the Baron. Tell Flink and the 
Keeper of the prison : to brmg the Bailiff and 
Hans Wiist to me. 

CHAPTER LXXXVL 

The Clergyman glides a fresh proof of the ^goodness 

of his heart. 



Scarcely had the good- Pastor heard this, than 
sUpping away from the company, he hastened to 
the publio*house. « For God's sake^n said he to the 
Bailiff, a what mean these three crowns , given to 
Joseph , which were found noted down on your 
slate ? You will make yourseff doubly unhappy, if 
you do not tell ; the Baron is exce^dinjgly angry. » 
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Whereupon the BailifiF confessed to the Clergy- 
man, with tears in his eyes, the whole afiPair. The 
Clergyman then hurried back to Amer, and told 
him all, and with what contrition the Bailiff had 
made the confession. He again therefore entreated 
of the Baron to shew favor and mercy, to this most 
unfortunate man. 

« Fear not, my dear Sir,» answered the Baron, 
you shall not fail to find me humane and merciful, » 
He then ordered Joseph, to be arrested at his 
work, to be bound and brought to him, together 
Mrith Wiist, and the Bailiffs 

Bummel came trembling like the leaf df an As- 
peu'-tree. IWiist advanced in silent sorrow, his 
thoughts turned inward upon himself, meek anc} 
patient; Joseph however gnashed with his teeth, 
saying to the Bailiff : <c You Rascal ! 'tis You, 
whom we have to thank for all this. » Amer then 
ordered the Pri$o^ers to be brought^ one after the 
other, into the Clergyman's study, where he sepa? 
rately examined them, in the presence of Meyer , 
Aebi , and the Clerk. 

After the Clerk had written down all their de* 
positions, word for word, and read them over to 
the prisoners, and they had repeated aiid confirm- 
ed them; he ordered these men to be conducted 
under the Linden-tree., and that the Bell should be 
rung immediately to assemble the Commonalty. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
Of good courage and ghosts. 



A fbw minutes before the Baron went to the 
Commonalty; he said to the Clergyman : « I will 
jtake another glass of ^ine to refresh me, that I 
may be the better able to speak to the Commonal- 
ty. A Man ought to be firm , if he wishes , that 
what he instills into the minds of the people, should 
produce the desired effect. » - 

a Nothing is more true, » replied the Clergy* 
man. Hereupon the Baron held out his hand to 
him, adding: « It is much to be wished, my dear 
Sir, that the Clergy would leam to deal with the 
people committed to their care without circumlo- 
cution, and without ceremony. As soon as the 
people perceive in the person who addresses them 
a cheerful heart and an open , imres trained man- 
ner, they are already half won. 

a Ah, my Lord! » said the Clergyman : « You say 
true, yet how many thousand different things per- 
petually arise, to prevent this cheerfulness of 
he^rt, and this open unrestrained manner, with 
which it is without doubt most desirable that we 
should deal with the people, who are entrusted to 
our charge. % 
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The Baron. Thai is indeed a great misfortune 
to men of your profession, my dear Sir, and a 
thing of no small importance. 

The Clergyman. You are perfectly right, my 
Lord. No one ought to deal with the people in a 
more unrestrained, true-hearted and open man- 
ner, than the Clergy. They ought to be pleasing to 
them, and should early learn to form themselves 
to this noble popularity. They ought to be able to 
read in the eyes of the people, upon what occa- 
sions to speak, what to say, and when to observe 
silence. They should sometimes spare their words 
like gold , and at others deliver them as though 
the^ were of no value; these words moreover 
should be simple, appropriate and humane : like 
those of their Divilie Master. But alas! they are 
trhined in other schools, and we mu$t have pa- 
tience, my Lord ! for there are in all situations and 
professions, numberless obstacles, to that beau- 
tiful and natural simplicity, which we both of us 
so much admire. : ^ 

The Baron. Yes, that is true; in every profes- 
sion , men are ever apt to stray more and more , 
from the path which they ought invariably to 
follow; oftentimes indeed are they obliged to 
squander in mere ceremonies and farses, that 
time,' which ought t6 be employed in the fulfil- 
ment of important duties ; and there are few men , 
who under the yoke of pedantry and etiquette, 
know how to preserve as you do, my good friend, 
in all its purity, the just and true sentiment of their 
. 36 
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duties aud the genuine spirit of their jivocation. 
Under your auspices however, it is niy joy and. 
delight to feel that I am a Father, as \veli as a 
superior: I shall too ever endeavour, to fulfil 
the duties of this relationship with purity of heart; 
and following your example, shall only act in 
conformity to all the ceremonies and buffooneries, 
which men practice with each other, so far as I 
am compelled. 

The Clergyman. You entertain too favorable an 
opinion of me , my Lord, 

The Baron. I feel, what 1 say. But they will 
soon ring for the convocation and I am impatient 
to begin our comedy in the presence of the Com- 
monalty, for I hope by it at the least to weaken 
that Superstition, which appears to reign to so 
great a degree amongst many of them. 

The Ckrgyman. May God enable you to suc- 
ced. Superstition is indeed a constant and an al- 
.most insurmountable obstacle, to all the good, 
one wishes to instill into the minds of the people. 

The Baron. I feel also myself, how. often it ren- 
ders them stupid, timid and embarrassed in their 
concerns. 

l^he Clergyman. It deranges a man's understand- 
ing, impairs his judgment, gives a wrong turn to. 
all his words and actions; and what isofnpuch 
greater importance, it spoils the finest sentiments 
of the human heart, instilling into it^, a proud j 
uncouth and dangerous insensibility. 

The Baron. Yes indei^d. Sir! we can never 
render too apparent, the difference between the 
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pure simplicity of Nafxire^ and the blind stupidity 
of Superstition. 

The Clergyman. You are perfectly right, my 
Lord, the uncorrupted simplicity of Nature, is 
susceptible of every impression of truth and of 
virtue; one may compare it to a soft tablet. The 
folly of Superstition, on the contrary is like cast 
metal, capable of no impression whatever, but by 
means of fire and flame. I will now my Lord, with 
your leave, since you have begun upon this dis- 
tinction, which is of so much importance to me in 
my vocation, converse a few moments upon it. 

The Baron. I beg you will my dear Sir, the sub- 
ject is at least of equal importance to me. 

The Clergyman. Man , in the uncorrupted sim- 
plicity of his nature, knows little it is true; that 
knowledge however which he has, is at least in 
order; his attention is steadfastly and powerfully 
directed towards that, which lies within the reach 
of his faculties, and is useful to him; he is not 
vainly proud of diving into what he cannot under^ 
stand and docs not require. The folly of Supersti- 
tion on the contrary, has no order in its knowledge; 
it values itself, upon pretending to know that 
which it does not know , neither does it under- 
stand; it proudly fancies, the disorder of its know- 
ledge to be divine order, and the vain and ti*an- 
sient splendour of its own conceptions, to be the 
itnmediate inspirations of Heaven. 

The simplicity and the innocence of Nature , on 
the other hand, immediately put in action all the 
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senses, judge hot without reflection , consider ail 
things with quietness and circumspection, endure 
contradiction, are careful and zealous for thitigs 
useful and not for opinion, ever walking forth 
gently, peacefully and full of love. — Superstition 
on the contrary, opposes its opinion to its own 
senses, and to the senses of all men; it finds peace 
in the triumph of lits own self*conceit alone , and 
ever storms and carries itself roughly and baugh^ 
tily through life. 

Man in a state of pure simplicity, is guided by an 
uncorrupted heart , to which he can always aban-» 
don himself with confidence. The superstitious 
man on the contrary, is guided solely by his 
opinion , to which he sacrifices bis heart , his senses 
and oftentimes his God, his country, his neigh* 
bour and himself. 

The Baron. History shews us this in every page; 
and likewise a small measure of experience and 
knowledge of the world must conv-ince every one^ 
that hard-heartedhess and Superstition, ever go 
band in hand , and that they carry with them no- 
thing but injurious and bitter consequences. 

The Clergyman. By this essential distinction be^ 
tween the simplicity of a good, though undeve- 
loped man , and the folly of Superstition , it is most 
evident, my Lord , that the best way of working 
against Superstition, is this. 

« To found the truths, which we would wish 
» to see implanted in the minds of the common 
» people, upon the pure sentiment of innocence 
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air and love, and to direct all the force of their 
» attention to objects near at hand, to objects 
» which interest them in their pergonal posUipn. d 

The Baron. I comprehend you , Sir, and I find 
as you say, that by these means, Superstition and 
Prejudice, would lose their sting, their interior 
pernicious qualities, their accordance with the pas* 
sions and desires, of a depraved heart, and with 
the groundless chimerical notions of an idle and 
speculative knowledge. 

That which would remain of Prejudice and Su- 
perstition, would then be but the name and sha*- 
dow of the thing, without its interior venom , and 
consequently shortly fall off of itself* 

The Clergyman. It is in this light I view it my* 
Lord. Order, near objects , and the developement. 
of the inclinations , to the soft dictates of Huma- 
nity, must be the groundwork of the instruction 
of the people, being indubitably the groundwork, 
of all true human Wisdom. 

Close attention to any loose opinions, which 
may chance to be afloat, and to remote objects^ 
and at the same time remissness to the duties of 
our respective callings and to those relations, in 
which we actually stand with regard to society; — 
Such a line of conduct,' is disorder in its very 
essence. 

Such conduct can. but plant ignbrance in our 
most important concerns, and engender a stupid 
predilection, for a species of wisdpni and know- 
ledge, which in no ways concerns us. 
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Roughness and hardness of heart are the natural 
consequences of Pride and Presumption: The in- 
terior poison of all Superstition and Prejudice 
may be evidently traced up to these ' two evilpas- 
sions, as their true and legitimate source. In the 
instruction of the people /we should steadfastly 
direct their attention to objects which nearly and 
importantly interest their personal situation; we 
should attune their hearts, to the pure love of 
humanity, under all circumstances. Oh, my Lord! 
if we were but as zealous and as earnest in doing 
this, as we are in inculcating, loose and floating 
'opinions, we should then indeed undetermine 
Superstition, and deprive it of all its power. But 
1 feel, more and more every day, how far behind 
we are with this undertaking. 

The Baron. All things in the world are compia- 
ratively true , or not true. Th^re have been how- 
ever far more uncivilized times than those in 
which it is any lot to live; times, in which not to 
believe in apparitions, was sufficient to dub a 
Man a heretic; times, in which Judges were oblig- 
ed to demand, at the torture, old women suspect- 
ed or maliciously accused, what dealings they had 
had with the Devil, or otherwise they would have 
befen ill danger of being deprived of their rights 
and offices. 

The Clergyman. Those times, thank Qod, are 
gone by; but much bf the old leaven is still 
remslihing. 

The Baron. We must not despait Sir, the tcm-i- 
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pie of Superstition y is falling stpnejl>y stone* W<mld 
to heaven^ that we were a$ zealous in building thef 
temple of God, as we are, in destroying the temple 
of superstition. : 

The Clergyman. There i§ the evil; and the plea- 
sure , I should otherwise take in , the combat 
against Superstition is allayed, or rather annihilat- 
ed 9 since I see that its antagonists take no pains 
to preserve tlie Sanctuary of God, namely true 
and genuine religion, in its full force and power. 

The Baron. So it is , but such is the evil attend- 
ant upon all revolutions, that we ever, in the 
beginning suffer our zeal to outstrip our reason. 
It was right no doubt to cleanse the temple of the 
Lord, but we already feel, that in our zeal, we 
have demolished its walls. Let us therefore return, 
and build them up again. 

The Clergxman. With all my heart; for I see 
clearly, people begin to be sensible, that the shat- 
tered state of Religion, cajinot fail to undermine 
the Basis of human happiness. 

The Baron. But now let us go, my good Sir* and 
I for once, will declaim against Superstition , £^nd 
attack your Bonnal believers in Ghosts. 

The Clergyman. God grant you may be success- 
ful. All my pains and preaching, have as yet, done 
but little on tiiat head. 

The Baron.l %haX\ not have need to make use of 

.. • - . . - - 

many words. My Higler witli his basket , his lan- 
tern, his pick-axe and his mattock, will render 
them quite superfluous!. , 
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The Clergyman. I have not the least doubt but 
he i^ill act his part capitally ; for it is certain, that 
when we know how to take advantage of such 
events, as have just happened, we can by means 
of them , effect more in one moment^ than the elo- 
quence even of a Demosthenes would do in fifty 
years. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 



Of ghosts hut treated in a different manner 



In the mean time all the countrv-folk had as- 
sembled near the Linden-tree.' The event of yes- 
terday and the rumour of the prisoners, was the 
cause of their hastening thither in crowds. The 
frightful apparition of the. Devil, having made a 
deep impression upon their minds — very early 
in the morning they had already held counsel, 
upon what under these circumstances, was best to 
be done and had come to the resolution, no longer 
to suffer the Clergyman, to teach and preach so 
incredulously, and to laugh at the idea of Ghosts. 

They proposed going to the Church-warden 
Hardknot, and requesting him to address a dis- 
course to that purpose to the Commonalty : young 
Meyer however disapproved of this step , saying : 
<r I will not give my consent , that this miserly old 
Dog, who lets his children starve with hunger, »id 
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who will ^stoop to any bad defed, shall be the 
|)iecson <:hosen to 'speak for us, and the organ of 
'pur belief^ it will be an everlasting shame in us*) 
to apply to this Hypocrite. » 

To which the countrymen answered : « We know 
full well, that he is both a mis^ly old Dog and a 
Hypocrite; we know too, that his maid-servant is 
no better* than himself. 7^ue is it likewise that 
there is not one amongst us, who tells such bare- 
faced lies as he does, not one who is half so ready 
to plough beyond his bounds, and in the autumn 
to glean on both sides of the furrow as he is; yet^ 
notwith^anding that, there is not one amongst us 
all) who can talk with a Clergyman, or support a 
religious Controversy , in such a style, as he can. If 
you know any man who can 'Go it better, nay only 
half so well, and who is willing to undertake the; 
office, then well and good, if not neighbours let 
us have no hesitation in employing him. But Meyer 
knew of no one. 

The Men therefore addressed themselves to the 
Church-warden > saying : « You, Hardknot! — you 
are the man, who know how to answer a Clergy-^ 
man^ which not ou^ of us do, you must therefore, 
when the Baron assists at the assembly of th^ 
Commonalty today, accuse our Clergyman of Un* 
belief^ and demand a solemn fast-day on account 
of the appearance of the Devil.- » 

As yet however, they did not concert their 
plans openly > the Superiors of the village alone 
taking part in the conspiracy against tije Clergy- 

37 
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man; for he had many friends among the pobi'v 
whereas he was hated by the wealthy and mort 
particularly so^ since he had declared in one of a 
his Morning-sermons, that they were wrongs in 
opposing themselves to the enclosure of a mise- 
rable common , which the Baron wished to be di- 
vided among the poor. 

The Churchwarden Hardknot accepted the voca- 
tion, saying : « You give me very short notice, 
Neighbours, I will however mediate upon the dis- 
course; whereupon he left the country-men, went 
into his house , and meditated upon it , from the 
morning until the evening, when the bell rang to 
assemble the Commonalty. The confederates being 
now almost all tnet together near the Linden- 
tree, they wondered greatly, atHardknot's not ap- 
pearing, neither could they guess , what could be 
the matter, a Depend upon it » said Nickel Spitz, 
« there is nothing else the matter but that he waits, 
until he be sent for. » 

cc Heyday, » replied the countrymen, « what the 
fool must needs be humoiu*ed must he, otherwise 
he will not come ? » 

This being the case, they sent three of their 
officers to fetch him; and true enough he returned 
with them instantly. 

The Churchwarden then bowing to the country- 
men with much solemnity, assured the superiors 
and all those who were summoned to the Meeting 
in a low voice, and thoughtful manner, that he 
had deeply meditated his speech. 
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In the mean lime, Arner had given the Higler to 
understand , that when he should draw from his 
pocket a large white handkercliief , he was to come 
forward, and explain and represent in order, all 
that had happened. This being arranged, he went . 
with the Clergyman and the Secretary to the as^ 
sembly. 

All the people stood up, and bowed to the 
noble Lord, and to the worthy Clergyman, on 
their entrance. 

Arner returned the salutation with paternal 
kindness, desiring the neighbours to sit down 
again upon their forms, that all might go on in 
order. 

But Theresa, the Clergyman's wife, and all the 
children and the servants from the . Castle and 
from the Parsonage, sat in the Church-yard, which 
looked directly towards the Linden-tree^. 

> Arner now commanded that the prisoners 
-should be led forth, one after the other, and that 
the clerk should publicly read aloud to them, all 
that they had deposed and confessed, 
' And after they had in the presence of the Com- 
monalty confirmed this stdtment, the Baron order- 
ed the Bailiff, to receive his sentence upon his 
knees. 

And then pronouced it in the following terms. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
A sentence. 



" ' « Unfortunate Man! 

It is with unfeingned sorrow , that 1 find myself 
obliged to inflict upon you in your old age, the 
punishment that must necessarily follow such 
crimes, as you have been guilty of. You deserve 
Death — not .that Hubelrudi's meadow or my 
Boundary-stone are worth a man's life; but because 
act^ of perjury and shameless robbery j expose a 
country to boundless dangers and misfortunes. The 
perjured man and the robber would become mur- 
derers if tempted ; and are murderers in manifold 
senses, owing to the consequences of the confu- 
sion, suspicion , lamentations and miseiy, that they 
occasion. 

Therefore do you deserve Death. I will hbwever 
not take your life from you, on account of your 
old age, and because a part of your crimes lias 
been committed against myself; but your punish- 
ment shall be as follows. * 

You shall this day , accompanied by all the heads 
of the village, and whoever else chuses to go, be 
led in chains to my boundary-stone, and there 
you shall replace all in its former state. You shall 
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then be put into the village-prison, herein Bbnnal; 
where during fourteen days , your Pastor wilV visit 
you, requiring of you to give him a faithful account 
of the whole course of your life , in order that we 
may ascertain clearly and plainly, the true origin 
and cause of your great profligacy and hardness' 
of heart: As tb myself; I shall neglect nothing, in 
order to trace the circumstances which have urged 
you on to the commission of these crimes, and' 
which might lead others of my vassals into similar 
misfortune. 

' NextSunday fortnight, the Clergyman will lay 
publicly before the whole Coifamonalty, the history 
of the conduct of your life, of yoiu' domestic disor- 
der, your hard-heartedness, your perversion of all 
oaths and duties , and the particulars of your fipau- 
dulent method of keeping accounts against poor 
and rich, corroberated by your own evidence 
upon oath. 

I intend to be present, and with the Clergyman ,^ 
will employ every possible means, to secure mjr 
vassals in future from similar dangers; and furnish 
them with help and counsel, against the sources 
and original causes, of the many domestic-evils, 
which exist in the village. I would willingly acquit 
ybu : here , if my people were sufficiently ' gentle 
and well disposed, to adhere for their own sakes, 
to the truth, and to that which concerns their 
Temporal and Eternal Welfare, and not from a piti- 
-ful dread of 'harsh, cruel and disgraceful punish- 
ment; but considering the number of raw, unruly, 
illmannered people who live among us, it is abso^ 
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i,utely necessary, on their account that I should add: 

The Executioner shall lead you tomorrow under 
the Gallows of Bomial, and there having bound 
you to a stake — your right hand lifted up on high 
— he shall stain the three first fingers of it with 
an indelible black dye. 

But it is my most earnest wish, that no man by 
mockery, by laughter or any other insult whatever, 
iShall aggravate the^sufferings of this hour of your 
life, but that all the people shall look on without 
noise, in silence, and with uncovered heads. 

The Baron, after that condemned Hans Wiist to 
eight days imprisonment. 

As to Joseph 9 he( not being a native of that 
Canton) was sent immediately beyond the fron- 
tiers, having been given to understand, that if he 
ever set his foot again upon that territory, he 
3bouid be condemned to hard labour in the House 
of correction. 

In the mean time, Hans Renold, informed the 
.Clergyman in private, of the intentions of the 
Men and the Church- warden, adding, that they 
would certainly and infallibly attack him on the 
subject of his Unbelief as to Ghosts. — The Cler^ 
^yman thanked Renold, and said to him smiling : 
cc Do not distress yourself, I trust things will not 
turn out so very bad, » a That is capital, » cried 
Arner, when the Clergyman related to him the 
circumstance : a so they have a mind to begin 
the Comedy themselves; » and the words where 
scarcely out of his mouth, ere up rose the Church- 
warden, and addressed the Baron as follows: 
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CHAPTER Xa 



Hardknot the Churchwarden^ s speech. 



My Lord) 

May I be permitted, in the name of the country- 
teen, your Lordship's faitbful Commonalty of 
Bonnal^ to propose an affair, which is a case of 
conscience ? « I am willing to hsten to it replied 
Arner : Who are you? and what may it be about ? i 

<c I am 7acob , Christopher , Frederic Hardknot ; 
the Churchwarden and Beadle of Bonnal, in the 
six and fiftieth year of my age. And the chiief men 
of the village, have prevailed upon and elected me, 
in the name of the Commonalty, since none of them 
are overversed or eloquent in holy-matters, t6 
Compose something for them. » 

Atner. Now then, Churchwarden Hardkiiot, to 
the subject. 

On receiving this intimation the Churchwarden 
resumed: «My Lord! we have, handed down to 
us from our forefathers, the Belief that the Devil 
and his Spirits, appear oftentimes and in various 
forms unto men; and since once for all, it is now 
evident, that our ancient Belief in Ghosts is true, 
( of which we never doubted even tot one singU 
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moment;) this circumstance compels us to tale 
-the liberty of pointing out to our noble Lord, 
that our Clergyman, God forgive him, is not al 
all of this Belief. We know too full well, that your 
Lordship likewise, is, respecting Ghosts, of the 
same 'Opinion with the Clergyman. However since 
in matters of faith one ought rather to obey God, 
than man ; we humbly hope , that your Lordship 
will pardon us, with your usual goodness , when 
we make the request, that the Clergyman in fu- 
ture , m^y . teach our children , respjecting the 
Devil, according to our ancient Belief, and no 
tnore speak slightingly of Ghosts, in whom w^ 
now do, ever have, and ever shall believe. It i§ 
likewise oujr wish my Lord, that some near Sunds^ 
should be set apart for a day of Fasting, Prayer 
and Humiliation, that we on that day particularly 
appointed for the purpose, in sack-cloth and ashes ^ 
may propitiously deprecate our sinful Unbelief 
in Ghosts; Unbelief which, Alas I has long been ra- 
pidly gaining ground among us. 

The Baron and the Clergyman could scarcely 
refrain &om laughing even before he had finished; 
they listened to him however with patience ^ unto 
the end. 

This speech afforded the greatest pleasure to 
the Countrymen — above a hundred of them pro- 
posed conducting the excellent man home, .al- 
though not more than three, had gone to fetch him* 
They likewise, rose up by dozens sayiiig: « My 
Lord ! What the Churchwarden has just stated, is 
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in Go<f s name, the opinion of us all. » But the 
poorest and all those, M'ho loYed the Clergyman, 
were filled M^ith anxiety and fear, on his account; 
and here and there, whispered the one to the 
other: a Would that he were not so blind, but 
that he would believe like other people — he is in 
all other respects so good a Man; yet they had not 
the courage to come forward in his defence^ 
however greatly they were distressed, at seeing 
iiis enemies thus triumph over him. 



CHAPTER XLL 
The Barents ans(vcr. 



The Baron then raising up his hat, looked ear-* 

nestly around and said : <c I^eighbours, you have 

no need of an Orator concerning this foolish and 

ridiculous circumstance. — The affair itself and 

the apparition of the Devil is ail an error. Our 

good Pastor, is one of the most enlightened of the 

Clergy, and you ought to be ashamed of the insult 

you have just seen good to offer him through so 

ignorant a Simpleton, as your Churchwarden, M,^ 

Christopher Eb^dkiiot. Had you paid due attention 

to hiB rational instruction, you would have known 

better; you would in that case have renounced your 

old woman's belief, an4 no longer have persevered 

38 
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ki retainiiig opinions, contrary to those of all. ra«. 
tional persons. Opinions which have nofdunda* 
tion whatever to rest upon. 

To which the Countrymen answered by dozens : 
c It is however clear my Lord that the Devil did 
ajppear to the Bailiff last night, wishing to catch 
him.» 

The Baron. You are in an error , neighbours, 
and even before supper-time, will I cause you to be 
ashamed of your ignorance; but I trust, you are 
not all of you, equally hardened in your folly — 
Meyer! are you too of' opinion, that it cannot ad- 
mit of a doubt, but that it was in reality the Devil, 
who so terrified-the Bailiff upon the mountain? 

Young Meyer. Indeed, my Lord, I know not 
how to answer. 

Many of the Countrymen looked vexed at Meyer, 
for having made such a reply. 

And the Churchwarden, muttered behind him : 
ff Meyer : how can you talk so, against your better 
knowledge and against your Conscience ? >> Seve- 
ral, of the men however exclaimed : «. yes my Lord^ 
we all of us lieard the hideous voice of the Devil 
himself. j> 

The Baron. I know very well, that you heard a 
cry, a bellowing aiid a, rattling; but bow can you 
prove, that it was the Devil who caused it? Is it 
not possible , that one man or many, might wish to 
frighten the Bailiff, whom they found in this place, 
at such an unseasonable hour ? The wood recol- 
lect, is never free from tra^veller^^aQd thehighnroad 
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borde;rs oiil it, consequently if virould have beerf 
just as easy, for Men to have done this , as for the 
Devil. 

The Countrymen. Ten, nay twenty men, my 
]Lord, Ml together, could not have made such a 
claniour.^ Had your Lordship been there andf 
beard it, himself it would never have come into 
your head, that it was in the power of Man, to- 
make such a bellowing. 

The Baron. Darkness Neighbours, deceives a 
person greatly, and when once fright has taken 
possession of a man, he sees and hears, all things 
double. 

The Men. There really is no use my Lord, in 
saying, that we are in an error; for it cannot be 
possible. 

The Baron. I tell you then : It is very certain 
that you are in an error. 

The Men. We beg your Lordship's pardon, but 
it is very certain, that we are not in any error. 

The Baron. I rather think, that I can prove to 
yoii , that you are. 

The Men. We should be most happy to see^it 
proved my Lord. 

The Baron. It would, be easy to find a more 
d^cult task than thati. ^ 

The Men. Your Lordship surely is joking. 

The Baron. No^ I am not joking and since you 
think, I cannot prove it, I will try what I can do ; 
prdvidedyou will engage to divide the Common; 
and will kfeep my word too, and convince you j 
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that one single man made all the beUowing and 
the rattling. 

The Men. That is quite impossible. 

The Baron. Will you venture ? 

The Men. Yes, my Lord, if you please. We will 
Tenture to risk not only one common but two, 
for to prove what you say , we deem to be utterly 
impossible. 

Upon^ this arose a violent murmur. Some of the 
men said to each other : a One ought however to 
take care, how one makes promises. 3> Others r 
cc He can as much prove it, as he can prove , that 
the Devil will go to Heaven. » And again Others : 
<c Dont be afraid, we'have nothing to fear; you will 
see, must retract. We will risk it, for he never can 
prove it. » 

The Men. f Aloud.) Yes, my Lord. If you can 
prove to us clearly, what you have said, that one 
man made all the bellowing we heard yesterday, 
then will we consent to the division of the Coin«* 
mon ; but otherwise certainly not. 

The Baron now drew from his pocket a large 
white handkerchief, which it may be remember- 
ed was the signal for the Higler to come forth and 
then said to the people : cc I wish only for one 
quarter of an hour for consideration. « Whereupon 
the men smiled from all corners, and ^ome of them 
exclaimed: cc Till to-morrow my Lord, if you 
like it. » 

The Baron took no notice whatever, bf the 
rudeness of this speech; but when those who 
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were m the Church-yard, beheld the Higler com* 
ing towards the assembly , they broke forth into 
loud laughter. The Countrymen however augured 
something bad , when they heard this loud laugh- 
ter, and saw the man drawing near, J with his black 
basked and his lanthorn. 

. « Who is that fool, that is carrying a light in 
broad day ? » cried they, tf It is my Higler , » answer- 
ed Arner^ and called out to him:« Christopher! 
what do you want here ? » 

Christopher. I have my Lord, something to com- 
municate to the assembly, may I be permitted to 
^peak. 

. The Baron. That you may willingly. 
;. The Higler then having put down his basket^ 
spoke as follows* 

;■..'. • . ■ 

CHAPTER XCIL 

The Higler's speech. 



« Most noble Lord, my worthy Pastor and yott 
my good neighbours. 

« Behold here are the pick-axe, the spade, the 
mattock, the empty brandy-bottle, tobacco-pipe 
and broad brimmed hat , belonging to your Bai« 
lifF, all of which, he in his fright left behind him, 
by the boundary-stone last night, when I made 
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bim quit his fine occupation, and chased him 
down the mountain. 

The Men. Do you think to persuade us, that 
it was you who made all that clamour? if so, it 
may take you some time. — My Lord, the proof 
is not ^ood; we require another. 

The Baron, Have a little patience ; he has a 
Lanthorn with him you perceive, which may en- 
able him to enlighten you — he then cried out 
loudly and earnestly : Silence neighbours, if yoii 
please, at least until you have heard what he has 
to say. 

The Countrymen instantly became silent. 

The Higler then continued : « You are really 
very unmannerly my ftdends. Why will you not 
permit me to finish speaking? Do you know who 
it is you have to deal with?' The Higler of Arn- 
heim. Now if you do not hear me to the end , rest 
assured that next year's Kalendar, will make no 
very honorable mention of the Commonalty of 
Bonnal : that I can assure you : for there is not 
one article true, of ail that has been said about 
the Devil's appearing to the Bailiff. It was I who 
frightened him', I, the Higler, so, just as I stand 
here, with this basket aud this new, black goat's 
skin , that I had thrown over it, because it rained , 
when I set off yesterday morning ; and this lant- 
horn M^as hanging in front of it, just in the man- 
ner in which you saw me coming. I filled it well 
with oil at Hirzau , that it might bum the better; 
for the night was dark, and the road is bad as^you 
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"well know, on the Hirzau side. At eleven O ! clock 
I was stiii in the Hirzau public-house , which the 
master and ten men who were there besides me • 
can prove to you. As I gained the summit of the 
mountain, the Bonnal clock struck twelve, and 
just then , I heard the Bailiff who was not half a 
stone's throw from the high-road, cursing and 
working. As I knew him well, by his voice and by 
bis cough , I could not imagine what on earth he 
could be doing there , at the hoqr of midnight. I 
jpartly thought, he must be digging in search of 
some treasure, and that if I went up to him, I 
might perchance be able to prevail upon him to 
permit me to share it with him : and therefore 
went towards the spot from whence the noise 
came. But it appears, that M.^ Bailiff had yesterday 
according to his usual custom drank rather more; 
than was necessary ; for no sooner did he see me, 
than he took me, a poor sinful creature , for the 
Devil incarnate. When I saw however, that* he wa§ 
endeavouring to displace a Boundary-stone in my 
Lord's wood, thinks I to myself, now, I will frigh*- 
ten you as you deserve : s^o saying, I instantly 
bqund the. mattock, pick-axe, spade and my walk- 
ing-stick together and dragged them all after me 
down the rocky road, crying out, in as loud, and 
as hollow a voice as I could : Oh — Ah — Uh -^ 

Bai — liff — Thou, art mine. Hu — ummel — nei- 

• • • 

ther was I more than a stone's throw distant from 
you, when you came with your torcties, slowly 
and cautiously, to M.'^ Bailiffs assistance. I7ot 
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wishing however to terrify innocent men, as I had 
done him with my bellowing, I stopped shorty and 
turning round, ran up the mountain^ with my 
booty to my basket^ and then instantly took the 
straight road home. It was a quarter to two^ when 
our watchman met me^ and cried : a Why do 
you carry workmen's tools upon your Egg-bas- 
ket ? I) I scarcely recollect what answer I made 
him, but it certainly v^as not the truth; for I did 
not wish to say any thing about what had happen- 
ed, until I had related it all just as it had occurred, 
to the Baron, which I did before six O! clock this 
morning, as his Lordship can testify. 

Atid now my good Friends and neighbours, do 
you think , I could invent such a history ? How 
could 1 have been able to produce these tools, 
before break of day, unless, what I have said to 
you be true ? » 

' Some of the men began scratching behind their 
ears, others laughed outright. 

Should any thing of this kind continued the 
Higler, happen again Neighbours, as a Friend^ I 
advise the Watchman, the Headmen and all the 
Honorable Commonaf ty of Bonnal , to take the 
following step. Let loose the strongest Dog in your 
village, from his chain, and believe me, he will 
soon catch the Devil for you. 

Thus saying, he sat himself down. 
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CHAPTER XCIII. 



The poor people are gainers bjr this comedy. 



Some Countrymen. By my faith , it must be as 
the Higler has said; all circumstances coincide to 
prove it 

Others. Heavens! what a pack of fools we were, 
to be deceived after this fashion. 

Kunz. Would that I had run after the scoun- 
drel. 

Som^ of the JSead-men. Oh ! that we had not 
staked the Common. 

Some of the Commonalty. So the Baron has trap** 
ped them right well as to the Common. 

2%a AcA. The Devil take it 

The Poor. God be praised. 

Theresa. The article of the Common verily^ is 
a master-piece. 

The Clergyman*s fFife. The whole is indeed I 
think, a master-piece* 

The Church(varden, The very stones ought to 
weep blood ; our belief is lost. Elijah ! Elijah ! fire 
from Heaven. 

The Children. (From the Church-yard.) Oh—* 
Ah — Uh — Thou art mine. , Bailiff ! 

^9 
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The Clergyman. I never saw any thing make 
more impression upon the people. ' ' 

The Bailiff. Am I dreaming or am I aw^ke ? All 
^as an error, and yet I must go under the Gal- 
lows — still I am not angry; Revenge no longer 
rages in my breast — but alas! I must go under the 
Gallows. 

Such was the language of each man in this ge- 
neral murmur^ according to the sensations they 
severally experienced. 

After awhile, Arner arose from his se'at^ smiled 
upon the neighbours, ^nd said : a On what Sun- 
day pray, is the holy Fast-day to be observed , on 
account of the awful appearance of the Devil upon 
the mountain ? 

For the future neighbours : 

Love God, 
Do Right, 

And let the fear of Him , raise you above the 
fear of Man , and of the Devil. 

This is the only ancient and true Belief: but as 
to yom* Apparitions and your. Ghost^histories ^ 
they are follies, which spoil both your heads and 
your hearts. » 

At length then all is decided, respecting the dis- 
tribution of your miserable common, and I am 
confident, that you will admit in a few years , 
that it will turn to the advantage of your children 
and your children's children , and that I have been 
right, in having contended for it so zealously. 

And now my worthy Friends I |)eg leave to in 
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form you , that I have given an order, that some- 
thing for you to drink , should be carried to the 
house of the Commonalty. 

Drink to my health, and to the health of the 
many poor among you, who in the division of 
your Common will not receive more than you. It 
will be a fortunate thing for them, because they 
have nothing else* 

. No man can tell, what may happen to his child- 
ren and children's children. 

Amer then dismissed the Commonalty ; and call^- 
ing to Rudi, bade him come to him within a 
quarter of an hour to the Parsonage. 

The Baron and the Clergyman now went to the 
Ladies in the Church-yard , and from thence with 
diem to the Clergyman's house. 

The Clergyman commended the Baron, highly, 
for the wisdom and humanity, with which he had 
acted towards the precious flock committed to his 
eare; and said to him, « I shall never more venture 
to solicit your /Lordship's indulgence and com- 
passion, towards any of my parishioners, for I 
now fully perceive^ that your paternal heart soars 
of itself , far above my prayers and most earnest 
exhortations. » 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

The Baron thanks the Clergyman.' 



tt But, D replied the Baron to the Clergyman , 
(c spare me, I entreat of you, my dear Sir. I go on 
my way with simpUcity, am still young , and God 
ti^illing, hope to improve. I rejoice exceedingly; 
that the Sentence I passed, meets with your ap- 
probation; do not however think , that I am not 
sensible, that you have done much more ini this 
affair, than I have; and that it was owing to your 
care and to your goodness, that all was brought 
into such order: so that nothing more remained 
for me to do, than to pronounce thq Sentence. » 

The Clergyman. My Lord , your goodness car- 
ries you too far. 

The Baron.' No, my Friend, I have said nothing, 
but what is strictly true, and should be both uod* 
grateful and unjust , if I did not acknowledge it. 
You have endeavoured with much trouble and 
very judiciously, to detect my dear Grand-father's 
erroneous decision, and to put an end to its con- 
sequences. What you have done to repair his in- 
justice, will rejoice the good man in Heaven, and 
he certainly never would forgive me, ray dear 
Sir, if I were to suffer this noble action of yours 
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to go unrewarded. Accept then the small tithes, 
which I lease y in your village, as a trifling acknow- 
ledgment of my thanks. 

Hereupon, he put into his hands the sealed 
Documents^ which were drawn up in the mos^ 
grateful terms. 

Theresa, who stood by her Husband's side, then 
presented the Clergyman with the most beautiful 
Nosegay, that had ever yet been seen at the Par* 
sonajge. 

< Do me the favor, to accept of this, i» said she, 
« as a slight remembrance of the best of Grand- 
father's. 3» It was not, until the following morning, 
that the Clergyman's Wife discovered^ that the 
flowers were bound together with a string of 
pearls. 

The good Clergyman was so overcome , by this 
act' if kindness, that he could hardly speak. « No 
thanks , » said the Baron. 

« Your Heart, my Lord is worthy of a King- 
dom, » replied at last, the Clergyman. 

cc Do not distress me^ my dear Sir, » answered 
the Baron, a continue to be my Friend, and let 
us ever endeavour hand in hand, to make our 
people as happy as we can. I hope to be a more 
frequent visitor at the Parsonage in future, and 
that you too will, come and see us more often — 
•Will you not? — My Carriage is' always at your 
service ; make use of it, without ceremony , when-* 
ever you stand in need of it )^ 



/ 
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CHAPTER XCV. 

The Baron begs of a poor man , to pardon the 
injustice his Grand^father had done him. 



In the mean time came Hubelrudi, and the 
Baroii extending his hand to the poor man, said : 
a Rudi, my Grand-father has injured you, by con« 
demning you to lose your meadow.' It was a most 
unfortunate circumstance; but the good Man was 
deceived. You must therefore forgive him, and 
bear him no grudge. » 

Rudi. Alas! my Lord, I always knew, that he 
had been iiiiposed upon. 

(c Did you never feel any resentment towards 
him ? » said the Baron. 

To which Rudi replied : a I confess my Lord, that 
the loss of my meadow, on account of my poverty, 
cost me, at the first, many a bitter pang; but I can 
assure you, I never felt any resentment against his 
Lordship. 

The Baron. 'Is that quite true Rudi ? 

Rudi. Yes indeed, my Lord! God knows, that 
it is true. No, I never felt angry with him, because 
I knew in my Soul, that he had been deceived. 
What could he do, the Bailiff having found false 
witnesses, who took an oath against me? The 
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good old Lord , whenever he saw me afterwards, 
gave me alms, and never failed upon a Festival, to 
send me in the day of my distress meat, wine and 
bread. May God reward him for it, the dear good 
old Lord. Ah! how often has he comforted my 
poor family V 

The tears now stood, in Rudi's eyes. « Alas ! my 
Lord , » added he , a had he but talked witli us in 
person as you are kind enough to do, there are 
many circumstances, very many, that would never 
have happened; but the bloodsuckers wherever 
they saw him, surrounded him, and misrepresent- 
ed all things. » 

The Baron. You must forget that now, Rudi, 
tile Meadow is yours again ; I have had the BailifFs 
name struck out of the Protocol, and sincerely 
wish you joy thereupon. 

Rudi trembling and stammering exclaimed — 
« Oh my Lord ! I cannot thank you as I would, » 

The Baron. You have nothing to thank me for, 
Rudi ; the Meadow is your own by right. 

Rudi now clasped his hands, erclaiming : oc O ! 
His my Mother's blessing that is over me, » then 
weeping and sobbing he added : « My Lord ! she 
died last friday, and said to me, before she closed 
her eyes. It will go well with thee, Rudi! think 
of me. — O my Lord! if you did but know, how 
I regret my beloved Motlier. » 

The Baron and the Clergyman, were uncom- 
monly affected at Rudi's conduct, and said the 
Baron tc^him : Thou good and pious Man, the Bless- 
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sing of God is certainly ^ith thee, as a reward for 
thine unshaken Piety. » 

It is my Mother's blessing my Lord, 'tis the 
blessing of the best, most pious and most patient 
of Mothers, » answered Rudi, and wept afresh. 

« How deeply I lament, » said the Baron to the 
Clergyman, » that his poor ilnan has so long been 
deprived of his own. » 

a It is over now, my Lord^ » said Rudi, a and 
suffering and misery are blessings from, heaven, 
when they are surmounted; but I can never suffi- 
ciently thank yon , for all your goodness , for the 
employ at the church which so much revived and 
comforted my poor Mother on her death-bed : and 
as for the Meadow, I do not know, what I ought 
to say, or to do, my Lord; Ah! had but my poor 
Mother lived only long enough to witness this 
event. » 

The Baron. Good man! she will in Eternity, 
rejoice over you prosperity; your sorrow and your 
pious affection have so gone to my heart, that I 
had almost forgotten to tell you , that the Bailiff is 
to make you amends for the use of your property 
and to rehmd your costs. 

The Clergyman. My Lord , I Ibave a word to say 
to Rudi upon this subject — The Bailifi is reduced^ 
to great straits^ — He certainly ought to refund 
the profit and the cost Rudi, but I am convinced 
that you have too much compassion to be ur- 
gent upon him , and thereby reduce him absolu- 
tely to beggary in his old age. I promised him, ia 
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his miserable condition, that I would ( as far as I 
could) solicit for mercy and pity, for him, therefore 
I entreat of you, Rudi, have compassion upon him 
in his misery. 
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CHAPTER XCn. 

» 

The pure benevolence of a poor man's heart 

to(vards his enemy. 



Rudi. We will not speak of the profit, worthy 
Sir, and should the Bailiff become poor, I do not 
^ant to make a boast of it , but 1 will certainly do, 
what is right. 

See, Sir, the meadow will produce more than 
provender sufficient for three cows ; and provided 
I can Support two, I shall have enough in all 
conscience, and more than I dared to hope for, 
and will, with all my heart, allow him as long as 
he lives, to carry away, every year hay enough for 
one cow. 

2%e Clergyman. That is truly christian-like , and 
depend upon it Rudi, God will bless the remain- 
dei*. 

The Baron. It is very kind of you, my dear 
Sir; but we must not take this good man exactly 
at his word; he is at present overcome with joy. 
Rudi I commend your proposal; but you must 

40 
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consider this affair a couple of days at least at 
your leisure.; it will be quite time enough to make 
a promise, when you are certain ^ that you will 
liave no cause to repent of it. ^ 

Rudi. I am a poor man, my Lord, but surely 
I shall never repent of a promise to do an honest 
action, which I am bound in honor to perform. 

The Clergyman. The Baron is right, Rudi, it 
will be quite enough, to renounce all claims to 
the profit he has made by your meadow. Should 
the Bailiff be reduced to want, and after you have 
sufficiently considered your position, you can 
then act as you please. 

Rudi. Yes certainly. Sir, I will do what I have 
said, should the Bailiff become poor. 

The Baron. Rudi, I particularly wish you to 
pass tliis day merrily. Would you like to sup here, 
or would you prefer going home to your children ? 
I have taken care, that a good supper shall be 
carried to your house, 

Rudi. You are too good my Lord, but as you 
give me the choice, I should rather if you please, 
go home to my children, for they have no one with 
them. My Wife lies in her Grave — and now Alas! 
my Mother also. 

The Baron. Then, go in the name of God^ 
home to your children. — You will find a cow in 
tlie Clergyman's cow-house, of which I make you 
a present, that you may be reconciled to my dear 
Grandrfather , ( who has acted unjustly towards' 
you, though unconsciously, ) and that you may 
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rejoice to-day with your children over his memo- 
ry. I have likewise given an order, that a large 
cart-load of hay , should be carried to your house 
from the Bailiffs loft, for it is your own; you will 
on your return home, in all probability, find it 
standing before y6ur door; and should your cow- 
house or your cottage stand in need of any repair, 
I give you leave, to supply yourself with as much 
timber, as will he necessary for the purpose, from 
my wood. 

* 



CHAPTER XCVII. . 
His gratitude towards his generous Lord. 



Rudi knew not what to say, or which way to 
look : all these things had so overpowered him. 

This embarrassment however of Rudi's, who 
could not bring forth a sylkble , pleased Amer far 
better, than any thanks could possibly have done. 

at lenght however he contrived to stammer forth 
a few words of thanks. The Baron interrupting hitd, 
said smiling : <c I see plainly the state of thy honest 
heart Rudi , and have no need of words to con- 
vince me of your gratitude » — then offering him 
his hand* — cc Go now> » added he, « drive your 
cow home, and depend upon it, if at any time, it 
shall he in my power to sweeten your life, or the 
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lives of yonr family, I shall always.be most happjr 
so to do. » 

Then Rudi bowed, went his way, and drove 
his cow home. 

CHAPTER XCVIIL 
A scene ^ that will go to your heart. 



The Clergyman, the Ladies, and the children 
were deeply affected by this scene. Tears stood 
in their eyes, and all remained awhile in silence , 
after Rudi had gone out. 

Theresa at length , broke the silence : « What 
Evening, » said she, « can be compared with this, 
xAv Lord ? God's Earth is beautiful, and all Nature 
offers us on every side, joy and delight — but the 
pleasure caused by an Act of Humanity, superse- 
des the joy occasioned by the contemplation even 
of the beauty , of the Earth. » — « Yes ! my Beloved 
Wife, » replied Arner « it is indeed greater than 
all the beauty of the Earth. » — 

tt My Tears must thank you, my Lord, » added 
the Clergyman, v for all the glorious scenes that 
yon have brought this day before mine eyes. In all 
my life, never did I witness the interior greatness 
of the human Heart, exhibited in a more pure and 
more noble manner, than in the conduct of this 
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man. But, my Lord, it is ever among the poor, 
the forsaken and the miserable , that we must seek ' 
for the pure elevation of the human heart. » 

The Clergyman's Wife folded her little-ones 
(whose eyes were swimming with tears) to her 
bosom , and hanging over them , wept with them 
in silence. 

After awhile said the children to her : c< Mama 
may we go to-day, and see Rudi's poor children ? 
pray dear Mama, send our supper there. » 

The Clergyman's Wife, then said to the Baron's ; 
a If your Ladyship pleases, we will go with our 
children to Rildi's cottage this evening ?» 

« Most willingly , » answered Theresa. And the 
Baron and the Clergyman addtd : « We likewise , 
will join your party. » 

Arner had brought with him in his Carriage 
a quarter of roasted Veal, for this poor family : and 
the Clergyman's Wife had ordered to be made, a 
good thick, nourishing soup, which she had the 
intention of sending to them. To this she added 
her Children's supper; and Mkrtin carried the 
whole to the poor man's hut ! 

All the folks in the village, young and old, 
wives and husbands, children great and small : 
All were standing before Rudi's hut, by the Hay- 
cart, and round the beautiful Cow. Not long after 
Martin, came the Baron and his Lady, the Clergy- 
man's Wife and air their children, and to their 
astonishment, beheld throughout the whole house 
nothing, but half-naked children, — poor half- 
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starved perishing creatures, almost dying tvith 
hunger and want. This was a fresh pang for AmeHs 
heart; for he could not avoid silently reflecting, 
what misery may not the want of consideration 
and the weakness of a Judge create. 

All, all, were deeply affected by witnessing the 
distress, which reigned throughout this bous*. 
Amer then said to the Ladies, « Would you believe 
it ? Rudi wishes to secure to the Bailiff, who precis 
pitated him ten years ago , into all this misery in 
which you at this moment behold him , and in 
which he has been ever since, the third part of the 
hay that his meadow will produce, during his life. 

« We must not suffer that, » said Theresa with 
ECial, being penetrated by the profound ixiisery 
which reigned around. « No, it can never be allow- 
ed, that this man with all his poor children, 
should give one penny-worth of his property, to 
that hard hearted villain. » 

a But will you, my Love, » said Amer, « pre- 
sume to set bounds to the current of Virtue and 
Generosity , which God has brought through suf- 
fering and misery, to this high and holy elevation — 
to an elevation , which but this moment affected 

* 

your own heart so deeply, and which brought 
tears into your eyes ?» 

« Oh, no, no, that I will not! » answered The-^ 
resa, « that I will not! Let him give away all he 
possesses, if he feel the inclination, for certain I 
am, that God will never forsake such a Man. » 

c Give your children something to eat , » said 
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Amer to Rudi. Rudeli kt this instant catching hold 
of his Father by the arm , whispered m his ear: 
« Father, mayn't I take something to Gertrude? » 
c Yes, my Child, 9 said the Father^ « but wait a 
little. » ~ 

Arner hearing the word a Gertrude , » enquired 
of Rudi cc what said the little-one ? d 

Rudi then related to the Baron, the history of 
the stolen potatoes — of his Mother's Death-bed 
— of Leonard and Gertrude's goodness, and fi* 
nished by telUnghim, that they had given him, the 
shoes and stockings which he then wore. 
.After awhile he added; « my Lord, this day is 
blessed for me, but I could not eat one mouthful 
with joy, if I did not invite these, kind and honest 
people, to share my happiness with me.» ^ 

How Arner commended him — how the Ladies 
approved of the quiet good deeds , of a poor Ma- 
son's wife — how they admired i?vith tears the 
sublime Death-bed of Catherine — -how RudeU 
ran with a beating heart to beg of Leonard and 
Gertrude, to come to them — and how they with 
their children, abashed and with downcast eyes 
came , not in obedience to Rudeli's request oiily, 
but to the Baron's also, who had desired Martin to 
go for them — how Charles obtained by entreaties 
from Papa , for Rudeli — and Emma from Mama 
for Eliza and little Anna, shoes and stockings, and 
other left off cloathes. How kind Theresa and the 
Clergyman's Wife were to these c|jiidren;and when 
Gertrude came, how delighted RudeU and his 
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bfotfaers and sisters were to see her — how they 
flew to meet her, fell apon her neek and kissed hes% 
-^ how she smiled upon them, and folded them to 
her heart — All these things I say, I forbear to 
relate. 

Amer and his Wife, contemplated for some 
time ynth int^nal emotion this spectacle , w hich 
presented to their Yiew^ Misery consoled, and 
sheltered from future want. They at length , with 
tears in their eyes, taking an affectionate and siletit 
leave, quietly returned to their own home. 

Leonard and Gertrude, remained at Rudi's, until 
eight o* clock, their hearts filled with pious gratis 
tude towards the giver of Every good gift , and 
towards Amer the Father of his people* 

CHAPTER XCIX. 
j^n agreeable prospect. 



It has been the general talk in our Village for 
above a week, that Gt^rtrude wishes Rudi to lake 
for his Wife, young Meyer*s sister, who is her 
best Friend. 

And as the meadow^ which has been restored 
to Rudi, is said to be worth two thousand flo- 
Tjuxs^ and the Baron, (according to report) told 
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her brother, tha^ he approved of the match ; erery 
one is of opinion, that it cannot fail, she certainly 
M^ill accept him. 

The Mason too is going on very, well , with the 
building; and the Baron's regard for him increases 
daily. 

CHAPTER a 
The Higler's reward. 



TheHigler too, came in for his share of good 
fortune, for Theresa seeing him as they were driv-^ 
ing home from the carriage window said to Arner : 
« This Man must likewise nave some recompense, 
my Lord, for indeed it was he, who with his night 
trip brought all this affair into order. 

Arner accordingly called to the Higler, and 
then said — « Christopher! my Wife insists upon it, 
that you shall tiot have it to say, that you played 
the Devil for nothing, » and immediately gave 
him a couple of Brabant Crowns. 

« My Lord, » replied the Higler, bowing low, 
« at this price, I should be very well pleased, to 
play the Devil, every day of my life. 

» X^s, said the Baron smiling, « provided you 
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were sure, that the dogs were all chained. » 
a True my Lord » answered the Higler, and 
.the Carriage drove on. ^ 



En0 op tHE I.*'' Vol. 
Translated at Yverduriy during the winter of 1821. 
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